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CONSTANCY. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 


I wit be true. Mad stars forsake their courses, 
And, led by reckless meteors, turn away 
From paths appointed by Eterna! Forces ; 
But my fixed heart shall never go astray, 
Like those calm worlds, whose sun-directed 
motion 
Is undisturbed by strife of wind or sea, 
So shali my swerveless and serene devotion 
Sweep on forever, loyal unto thee. 


I will be true, The fickle tide divided 
Between two ing shores, in wild unrest 
May, to and fro, shift, always undecided, 
Not so the tide of passion in my breast : 
With the grand surge of some resistless river 
That hurries on, past mountain, vale and lea, 
Unto the main its waters to deliver, 
So my full heart keeps all its wealth for thee, 


I will be true. Light barks may be belated 
Or turned aside by every breeze at play, 
While sturdy ships, well manned and richly 
freighted, 
With broad sails flying, anchor gafe in bay. 
Like some firm rock, that, steadfast and. un- 
shaken 
Stands all unmoved, when ebbing billows flee, 
So would my heart stand, Tora & ate 
I will be true, though thou art 
MILWAUKEE, ‘Wis. 
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HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDABD. 


THE BOOKS OF THE SIBYLS. 
Wuene are the books of the Sibyls 
The high gods sent to men, 
Writ, upon leaves of marble 
With what Eternal Pen? 


The wise Cumzan Sibyl 
Had not destroyed « line 

Of those she brought to Tarquin, 
The three that once were nine. 


If the strong Powers had written 
The reign of peace was near : 

But the words were of swords—not plowehares, 
And the prophecy austere. 


Gone are the books of the Sibyls, 
Sent down to earth in vain ; 
But others still more dolorous 
In the hearts of Man remain! 





THE ROSARY. 
I hold not one, but many creeds ; 
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to make Site 3 mean what it does not 
contain; crowding the whole significance 
of New Testament revelation into the ob- 
security and incompleteness of the Old, Still, 
the teaching of the past—so far as there 
was apy—bore on a few doctrines, and made 
but slight reference to conduct and spirit 
and actual life. Upon the whole, the teach- 
ing of to-day is far better, more. practical 
and ethical, more, tender and reasonable 
and comprehensive. The library then was 
avery meager thing; a few books for the 
children, most of them ill adapted. The 
age of childhood, as this may be called, 
had not come; it.was jast dawning; and 
children were treated religiously as adults, 
save (blessed exceptions!) by some divinely 
taught mothers, who would take the little 
ones upon their laps, or lay their hands 
upon their heads and tell them of Him who 
did the same. 

After the brief session was. over, there 
was an intermission. The minister, who 
never staid at Sunday-school (how could 
he? seldom exchanging or preaching old 
sermons, and another service. due at one 
o'clock), had hurried home to get a lunch, 
add a “‘ finally” to his discourse, and take a 
moment of rest, The people linger about 
the church, the women in groups, the men 
in the itu in Summer and about 
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on mie of course, 
with the weather, which hay a a secular 


and divine thing; be if it did 


purely secular, it Was 
prevailed, and turned ft in sacred channels, 
—the plaimness of the sermon, its Pauline 
character, the that it must lead 10 
a revival. All this w le they ate their sim. | 
ple lunch, awaiting the bell-ringing for the 
afternoon service, at which the village peo- 


ple, who commonly sat in the center aisle, 


were a little late. The sermon was often 
an enforcement of the doctrine présented 
in the morning. The minister was a little 
weary, the air a little closer and the 
sleeping more general. In external respects 
no contrast is so marked as in the matter 
of attention. Forty years ago, a considerable 
portion of the congregation slept during ser- 
mon time, part willingly, Others because 
they could not help it. We recall a very | 
good man, who rode five miles évery Sun- 
day, and who never heard a whole sermon 
in ten years. Men worked hard, chiefly out- 
of-doors; they were healthy and not nery- 
ous. When they found themselves sitting 
still ina quiet place, they naturally went 
to sleep. Who shall blame them? They 
had their Sabbath, and if they lost some- 
thing by losing the sermon, they also gained 
something. It is very different to-day. 

There is now comparatively little sleeping 
in church, and attention is nearly general; 

when it is not given, the cause is common- 
ly menta] and not physical, as in former 
days. Men now live in-doors and are used 
to its atmosphere; they are more nervous 
and find it harder to secure sleep than to 
avoid it; they rise later on Sunday morn. 
ing; the sermons are more interesting and 
appeal to a wider class. 

There is, also, a wide contrast in the life 
and habits of the minister. Forty years 
ago he staid at year after year; had 
no vacation, vn! rarely went to the ped 
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with the mourners—a custom that still 
lingers in some places; gave a lecture on 
Thursday afternoon; kept up his Hebrew, 
which not one ina hundred does now, and 
so lived and and- worked ¥ within the» 
limits of his parish. The minister, in 
those days, was more closely identified with 
his people in certain respects than he is 
now. Seldom leaving them; doing noth- 
ing outside, without observation of other 
people or places, his hfe lay very close to 
theirs and ran along inthe same channels. 
The contrast With the present is, indeed, 
wide. It is rare that a minister does not 
now see a city several times a year; he ex- 
changes often, lectures ‘and gives addresses 
at conventions, writes for the papers, 
moves about ina free and general way, 
and is by no means a hermit. 

Is the contrast. favorable to the latter? 
Whichever it be, it is inevitable. A minis- 
ter with the habits of forty years ago, 
would have but a small place in the mod- 
ern pulpit. The people live in a large 
world and he must live in a larger if he 
would teach them. The most difficult 
task of the preacher, to-day, is to keep 
pace with the age; to know its spirit, to 
feel-its amplitude, to master its habits of 
thought. The natural tendency of the pro- 
pfession is toward dullness. It is medita- 
tive and didactic; it isisdlitary. Few mea 
work in such solitude and spend so many 
hours by themselves. Hence they tend 
to brood, to think out truth in_ their 

fidies: rathier\ttidn ffnd it oat ft the world. 

ctive and a priori, rather than induc- 
tive in their tendency, they emphasize un- 
duly ideals and miss the practical result. 
Sensible ministers perceive this tendency 
and correct'it by a wider and more frequent 
contact with the world. 
, As to the amount of labor done then and 
tow there isnot ‘much difference. There 
was shirking, as there is still; but the pro- 
fession, as a whole, is a laborious one; far 
mote so than either of the others, especial- 
ly in the amount of study. In former days, 
the clergy read more theology than litera- 
ture. To-day it is the reverse; and the 
change is good. Then they were over- 
weighted with theology, and without that 
|, wide knowledge of the world which is only 
to be gained by contact wae the world of 
literature. - 

Asto salary and expenditure, the minister 
then and to-day offersno great contrast. He 
lived then, and he lives now, though he 
lives very differently. What wonders did 
the old-time pastor achieve with his four 
to seven hundred dollars, with a donation 
party and an occasional load of wood thrown 
in? He wore broad-cloth, kept out of debt, 
sent a boy to college and a daughter to 
Mount Holyoke for a year, kept a horse, 
observed even some faint approach to style, 
and sometimes laid up a little money; more 
often than now. But he bought few books, 
took only one or two papers, traveled 
almost none, did his own chores, end often 
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class can make 8 little money go so far and. 
‘secure so much as the clergy of New Eug- 
‘land in all their generations? The 

salaries of these men, who were 


He must ‘miad at Sihana one son to qaenchga 
thing that a minister seldom does now, sim- 
ply because he cannot afford) it, expenses 
at college having increased ‘in greater ratio 
than salaries, 
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SOME NOTES ON SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE, 
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BY MAURIOR THOMPSON. 





A PEOULIAR flavor of country life and an 
air of self-consciousness pervade the works 
of the ante-bellum writers of the South. No 
doubt the isolation and exclusive provin- 
cialism of the plantation and the widely- 
seattered Southern towns were the prime 
causes operating toward these effects; but 
slavery laid its handon genius, justas any 
other controlling evil may. Something pic- 
turesquely mediseval and knightly would 
beam out here and there; but it was so 
hindered by the limitations of a narrow view 
of human liberty, and so diluted by. the 
action of a gorgeous and ill-trained imag- 
ination, that nothing came of it. 

All over the South, in the palmiest days 
of King Cotton, there were charming little 
centers of culture, where small coteries of 
brilliant men and fascinating women lived 
in an atmosphere of wit, learning and 
intellectnal activity of a sort distinctively 
unique and Southern. Huntsville, Alabama, 
nestling in a lovely and fertile valley, and 
surrounded by the most delightful physical 
combinations of beauty and grandeur, was 
one of these centers. Its people were 
wealthy; and, early in the history of the 
town, a taste for literary culture became so 
prominent that a rumor of Huntsville ran 
throughout the reading world., There Jere 
Clemens, T. B. M, Bradley, Julia Pleasants 
Creswell, Mrs. M. A. Cruse and C, ©. Clay 
have left, in the heart of the Cumberlands, 
the impress of notable, if not enduring 
intellectual labors. ‘‘ Bernard Lyle,” anoy- 
el, by Jere Clemens, is a fair sample of the 
fiction attempted by Southern novelists be- 
fore the War. Sensational, turgid, at times 
strongly dramatic, it is the story of a phys- 
ical, all-conqueriug hero, who finally dies 
the death of the fearless. Such a story fed 
the hereditary fighting taint, always too 
strong in the veins of Southern youth; but 
it was not impure. In fact, some of 
Simms’s novels excepted, I do not recall 
any immoral works by Southern fiction- 
writers whose abilities are worth mentioning. 

Eatonton, Ga.,was at one time a very inter- 
esting little town on account of its literary 
culture. Here the brothers Joseph Addison 
and William Wilberforce. Turner (known 
throughout the South as the Turner Broth- 
ers) for a long time kept alive a local inter- 
est in everything of kin to polite letters. 
At their ancestral home, Turnwold, they 
edited and printed for some years, it [ mis- 
take not, a literary periodical, the only. in- 
stance, perhaps, of a journal, witha high 
artistic aim, originating in a plantation 
house. Of course it was a failure, : finan- 
cially speaking, and lived no longer than its 
_publishers’ purse could bear the drain; but 
its life indexed a peculiar though quite nat- 
ural phase of Southern 
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forces, as is to be found in the old plantation 
‘homes of the low country; and yet those 
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free to treat all the picturesque and tragic 
attitudes of slavery without ony regard to 
the effect of their treatment on the institu- 
tion or its upholders. Argriculture is 
conservative, and country life is largely, 
almost wholly, agricultural in the South. 
Then, too, before the War most of the lead- 
ers of society in that section lived on the 
plantation, and. were thoroughly filled with 
the plantation influences. This accounts 
for certain faiterings, omissions and curious 
limitations constantly appearing in the best 
and the worst Southern literature before 
the War. But to return to Eatonton. The 
Turner Brothers, at another time, edited a 
quarterly review aiming to reacha high 
literary plane. Joel Chandler Harris was 
born at Eatonton, I believe, and, happily 
for him, in such fortune as did not permit 
him to become a dreamer or a mere scholar; 
but I fancy he caught cacoethes ascribendi 
from the literary virus in the air of Eaton- 
ton. He went to the printer's case instead 
of a college, and has never shown, in his 
writings, any of the languor and pedantry 
of the old plantation. Eatonton was not 
far from Milledgeville which, in ante-bellum 
days, was a little capital equaled by few 
and surpassed by but one more village in 
the South, as a literary and social center. 


Tallahassee, the Floridian capital town, 
was atonce the most obscure and most nota- 
ble place below the Alleghanies. For many 
years it was the Winter resort of a group of 
persons whose wealth, liberality and culture 
were quite equal to those of the most fa- 
mous and influential families of Europe. It 
is quite probable that, in the most flourieh- 
ing days of slavery, when the legislature of 
Florida met at the old stuccoed capital in 
Tallahassee, it was a body containing a 
stronger percentage of gifted and educated 
men than could have been found in any 
capital in the United States. Not that the 
population of Florida was mostly, or even 
largely, composed of such men, for it was 
not, but afew brilliant and cultured fami- 
lies had gained control of society and poli- 


tics. Down on the St. John’s, along 
the Suwanee, over at Pensacola and 
up among the semi-tropical hills of the Tal- 


Jehassee region had settled some of the 
most liberally cultured folk to be found in 
our country. Madame Le Vert, Mrs, 
Ritchie, Mrs. Hentz, and a host of men and 
women famous in literature and art, used 
to delight in Floridian society, gathering 
material there for many a brilliant effect. 
The romantic legends of the Spanish ex-, 
plorers had let fall upon Florida a haze of 
poetic interest, which had lured into its 
flowery borders a class of highly imagina- 
tive and cultured adventurers, who built 
grand homes and founded vast plantations 
in those incomparable cotton and sugar. 
cane regions, where, up-to the date of the 
War, they lived in such extravagant luxury 
as unlimited money and a tropical climate 
could furnish. It is not to be wondered at 
that such a state of society gave to litera- 
ture and art nothing bearing the impress of 
genuine genius; for it is poverty and suffer- 
ing that mellow the human heart and vital- 
ize the intellect, as the frosts of Winter 
mellow and fertilize the soil of earth. It 
would seem that the rising generation of 
Floridians, those descended from rarely 
gifted and richly educated ancestors, ought 
to produce a writer or two capable of put- 
ting into literature worth reading ‘the 
flavor and individual essence ef tropical 
life. 

New- England and the South are the 
two unalterable and clearly limited sections 
or provinces of our country; for the rest, 
we are without any typical or characteristic 
Anierican people. The West begins no- 
where, ends nowhére, and can never be 
typified in literature or art any more than 
it cai be geographically limited. Out of 
the West'may come many a genius; but out 
of the East ‘and the South must come 
the material’ for the traly American 
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Americanism, pure. and simple, is 
, debtred as an element Ju. our literary 
vista art. We should all agree, 


lite strong traces of the in- 
teliectual traits of the ancestry. of 
whom the Southern people havé sprung, 
together with that perfect freedom of 
thought which has been made possible by 
the abolition of slavery and the breaking 
down of the aristocracy. And further, 
every one must see what a wealth of ma- 
terial for worthy poetry, fiction and pic- 
torial art the South now contains. The 
mountaineers, the Crackers, the Negroes, 
the Creoles, the old aristocratic families, 
the phases of plantation life, the peculiar- 
ities of the social relations, the climate, 
the scenery, the strong passions and the 
hereditary tendencies of the people, all 
are 80 distinctive, so picturesque, and so 
American, that literature and art cannot 
afford to be without them and genius can- 
not much longerignore them. If the many 
centers of social and intellectual activity 
shall revive in the low country, and the 
Southern mind shall prove agile enough to 
escape that entangling net which always 
catches the laudator temporis acti, and to 
fall in abreast of the age, the fic- 
tion of that part of our country will 
cease to be mere turgial declamation 
in its style and weak melodrama 
in its action, and become as fruitful of 
masterpieces as that of New England. Mr. 
Cable has shown us what exquisite local 
flavor may be extracted from one Southern 
element and what tragic forces may be 
conjured up from one phase of Southern 
life, But there are innumerable changes 
yet to be rung on the strings of that great 
lyre whose simplest chords a few deft 
hands are just beginning to sound. New 
Orleans, before the War, was for many 
years the home of quite a number of de- 
servedly distinguished literary men and 
women. Naturally, quite a ‘number ‘of 
these chose the French language as the ve- 
hicle for expressing themselves, and thus 
failed of due recognition in America, 
Placide Canonge, for instance, is not a 
name familiar to readers of Toe IXpEPEND- 
ent; indeed, who of them ever has heard 
of him? And yet he has written plays that 
Paris has received with flattering approval, 
and poems that are too sweet and subtly 
charming to remain unknown. Audubon, 
Deléry, St. Cerau, Lepousé, Cyprien Du- 
four, Charles E. A. Gayarré, and a long 
list of gifted authors wrote in New Orleans 
before Cable; but they each and all failed 
to discover New Orleans life, and left this 
post-bellum genius to gather the wealth 
they had ignored. If Cable had been born 
forty years earlier, he would have been, 
like the rest, under the shadow of slavery 
and afraid to express Southern life in its 
true lines. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. 
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THE LATE BABU KESHUB CHUN- 
DER SEN. 
BY RAM OHANDRA BOSE, 


DELEGATE FROM INDIA TO THE M, E. Generar Con- 
FERENCE, 





Basu Kesaup Cacnper Sex’s premature 
death was regarded as a public calamity by 
all classes of people in India—the governing 
and the governed. Meetings were held in 
almost all its great cities to give suitable 
expression to the sense of loss and the pro- 
found grief with which the disappearance, 
though not unexpected, of agreat and good 
man from the stage of history could not 
but he regarded. A grand meeting was 
heli in the Calcutta Town Hall, not only in 
honor of his mMemiory, but with the avowed 
object of raising funds and doing some- 
thing handsome to perpetuate it among his 
countrymen, ‘Several of the papers edited 
by native gentlemen appeared with black 
borders and notices of his labors exceeding- 
ly commendatory; and all an — 
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ghest place was accorded to 
the living, and the highest among the 
In the first gush of feeling it was im 
ble to form a proper estimate of the char- 
acter and career of a man, who, in spite of 
temporary fluctuations, occupied a very 
high place in public regard; but now that 
the universal and vehement sorrow has sub- 
sided, a calm review of his: life; and the 
individuality which runs like a thread of 
gold through it, is possible. 

The illustrious lecturer, Joseph Cook, 
represented the Indian reformer, on his re- 
turn from his voyage round the world, as a 
man of a religious genius. This phrase, 
we beg to affirm, with due deference to him, 
is both unhappy and ambiguous. Genius 
implies not merely an extraordinary power 
of recombination and reconstruction, but 
the power of discovery and connection. 
But discovery in religion is an impossibility, 
it being an axiom of Christian philosophy 
that man cannot by reason search out God. 
Genius, again, is often used us connectable 
with creative power; but in the region of 
religious truth creation iseven a wilder and 
more hopeless effort than discovery. Again, 
if by genius is meant an instinctive per- 
ception of truth, how can a man, who, with 
the New Testament open before him, wan- 
dered very far away from the vital truths of 
Christianity, be represented as specially or 
very richly gifted with it? 

But, perhaps Mr. Cook means by the 
phrase nothing more than a warm religious 
temperament, That Mr. Sen was charac- 
terized, from his youth up, by a strong and 
irresistible proclivity to a religious life is 
undeniable. In this respect he was, even 
when very young, separated, by a broad 
line of demarkation, from tlie youth of his 
country. While they manifested a lament- 
able proneness to frivolity and even vicious- 
ness, he chose the better part, and earnestly 
endeavored to initiate a reform which their 
condition peremptorily demanded, But his 
religious temperament was unhappily not 
guided by a sound judgment and a well- 
halanced intellect. In one respect his in- 
tellect was, doubtless, of a very high order. 
He had a resplendent imagination, an 
imagination that could not only present 
ordinary truths in a very attractive garb, 
but infuse warmth and vitality into the 
coldest of ideas and the wildest of theories. 
But his briliiant imagination was at once 
his strength and his weakness. It checked 
the proper development of the other facul- 
ties of his mind, suppressed his reason and 
judgment, and ultimately led to his being 
victimized by vagaries and chimeras of the 
wildest stamp. 

As an orator he was certainly without a 
rival in his own country, and without many 
in the world. His style was attractive, if 
not chaste; his utterances were impas- 
sioned and fervid; and the tropes and 
metaphors in which he loved to indulge, 
though obviously incompatible with the 
approved rules of rhetoric, exercised a 
weird influence over audiences neither very 
intelligent nor very appreciative. His dis- 
courses, however, lacked the most promi- 
nent elements of effective eloquence, direct- 
ness of purpose, coherence of thought and 
accuracy of reasoning; and they were, 
moreover, marked by an egotism, which, 
in spite of his oft-repeated confessions of 
sin and unwortliiness, could not but be 
repulsive. His admirers obviously lacked 
discrimination when they placed “him, as 
an orator, on a par with Gladstone and 
Bright. They forgot that, apart from the 
classical purity ‘of their style, the breadth 
of their scholarship and the range of their 
thought, a broad line of distinction should 
be drawn between what may be called their 
cast of mind and His mental constitu- 
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DceRs faultless, the 
conclusions istived at cannot but bé ac- 


ceptable. But when general principles are 
heedlessly postulated, and some of the 
intermediate steps skipped over, the pro- 
cess of reasoning cannot but end in falla- 
cies. While men like Gladstone study 
facts, master details, » and rise, through the 
varied steps of an accurate process of rea- 
soning, from particulars to genérals, Mr. 
Sen was plunged into error by generaliza- 
tions, gorgeous indeed, but hastily assumed 
and obstinately maintained in the teeth of 
established conclusions and proved facts. 


To give an example or two: Mr. Sen be- 
lieved that the sages of ancient India, spe- 


cially of the age of the Upanishads, elaborated . 


a sublime type of Theism—the type, in short. 
he tried to resuscitate and promulge afresh, 
Upon what was this conviction of his based? 
Certainly not on historical or documentary 
evidence. The Vedas uphold a system of 
polytheism almost as complicated as the 
one prevalent in our country to-day, and 
by no means so much less degraded as is 
generally supposed. The earliest and the 
purest of them, the Rig Veda, develops in 
its rhapsodies a form of Nature-worship 
whicb even Max Muller discriminates from 
monotheism by such terms as kathenotheism 
or henotheism—terms which, if they mean 
anything at all, indicate a polytheism of a 
refined type. And as to sublimity of 
thought and purity of practice, another 
great scholar, Monier Williams, sees in this 
Veda, along with a few sporadic jewels of 
truth, ‘‘ precepts implying a social condition 
searcely compatible with the lowest grade 
of culture and civilization.” Again, the 
teaching of the Upanishads may justly be 
represented as vibrating, in its earlier stages, 
between nihilism and pantheism, and ulti- 
mately settling down into the, latter form 
of erratic faith. Neither the earlier nor the 
later portions of the Vedas present the 
slightest indication of an era of theistic be- 
lief and theistic devotion. 

Again, Mr. Sen formed a theory of the 
Person and Work of Christ essentially 
different from what has been received as 
orthodox in the Church from the beginning. 
How did he form it? Not, certainly, by 
carefully studying and analyzing the stand- 
ards and symbols of the Church; nor even 
by a calm study of the Bible and analysis of 
the innumerable texts referring to and 
bearing on the subject; but by hastily 
snatching a sentiment from one school of 
ancient philosophy, another from heretical 
writings, a third from the tomes of mystic- 
ism, and a fourth from the speculations 
of rationalism. This composite theory was 
matured in Mr. Sen’s fertile mind; it ap- 
peared in glowing colors in his utterances, 
and it had to be upheld as the primitive 
faith of the Church, buried under its dog- 
matic lore, and disinterred by him. And 
texts were misconstrued and facts distorted 
with an audacity which, but for the ex- 
ample set by Paulus, Schenkel and Strauss, 
would be pronounced unparalleled! 

Again, while the minds of these states- 
men are, on the whole, of a practical order, 
and averse to schemes obviously Quixotic, 
Mr. Sen was a dreamer and a visionary. 
The idea of a religious syncretism, which 
had assumed a trivial form in the mind of 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, became in him a 
deep conviction and an all-absorbing pas- 
sion. An idea more Quixotic could scarcely 
be entertained by the human mind; and if 
Mr. Sen had studied | 
into the results of one apd 
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mit thet he was a.chosen medium of com- 


munication between God .and man, and, | 


therefore, we have no alternative but to 
trace his pretensions to fanaticism. 

Mr, Sen did not live as an Indian ascetic. 
He lived amid the endearments of domestic 
life, in a large and well-furnished house, 
with a fruitful vine by its sides, olive plants 
round about his table, numerous relations 
and friends, and a retinue of retainers and 
servants. He appeared respectably dressed, 
traveled ‘‘ first-class,” figured daily in pri- 
vate parlors and public drawing-rooms, at- 
tended vice-regal levees and receptions, 
introduced his daughters by marriage into 
the wealthiest of families, married his eld- 
est son to an accomplished lady amid aris- 
tocratic pomp, and led, on the whole, the 
life of a metropolitan magnate rather than 
that of a religious recluse. His popularity 
was unparalleled, and a great deal of it 
ought to be traced to the many excellent 
qualities of head and heart by which he was 
distinguished. But a considerable portion 
of it must be attributed to the singularity 
of the position he assumed, the desire he 
manifested to conciliate all parties—the 
Hindus by an adulation of their ancient 
records which cannot but be pronounced 
fulsome, the Mussulmans by an equally in- 
discriminate praise of the Koran and the 
Prophet, the Christians by speaking of the 
Bible and Christ in ambiguous terms, the 
European infidel by an utter abandonment 
of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity he 
opposes with mizht and main, and the edu- 
cated native by callirg him to an inter- 
mediate stage between the Hinduism of 
which he is ashamed and the Christian 
faith he has a natural repugnance to. 
Of course he did not succeed in pleasing 
all parties, and his popularity waned dur- 
ing the last few years of his life, especially 
when he assumed prophetic authority and 
indulged in vagaries which even our half- 
educated countrymen found it hard to swal- 
low; and his following dwindled down to 
an inconsiderably small number. As an 
orator, however, he retained his influence 
up to the last moment of his life; and his 
last annual Town Hall iecture drew out a 
congregation larger, perhaps, than any even 
he had had the pleasure of addressing. 








CHRIST “ THE END OF THE LAW.” 
A STUDY OF ROMANS X, 4. 





BY THE REY. PHILIP 8. MOXOM. 


THERE are three ideas that are funda- 
mental in Paul’s letter to the Romans, and, 
indeed, in Paui’s entire scheme of thought. 
These are the ideas of “law,” ‘‘righteous- 
nese” and ‘‘faith.” All three have place 
and significant relation to each otber, in 
the sentence under consideration: ‘* Christ 
is the end of the law fur righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” Theterm “law,” 
in the apostle’s usage, varies in its meaning. 
At one time it designates the ritual economy 
of Israel. At another it designates the 
specific divine enactments which have their 
tersest expression in the ‘‘ Ten Words,” and 
which, thus expressed, represent the entire 
moral legislation of Moses as distinguished 
from merely ceremonial legislation. Fre- 
quently, also, the apostle uses the word 
‘‘law” to designate the generic holy re- 
quirement of God—that is, the elemental 
and universal moral law which has its 
ground in the nature of God. Law, thus 
conceived, is Wrought into the human soul, 
so that évery man feels, because he is man, 
the obligation of rightness. 

Now, what is meant by “law” in the 
apostelic sentence before us? It cannot be 
simply the ritual law. It must be the ex- 
pressed divine command, or the inherent 
divine requirement, to which conscience 
witnesses, that man shall do and be right. 
In what sense, then, is Christ the “end” of 
the law? ‘Many have said that, ip the case 
of those who believe in Christ, the law is 
abrogated, or,’ at: least, that its claim has 
sufferings of Christ. Just what the word 
‘* satisiied,”* as applied to law, means, is 
not clear; though, as often used, it seeme 
to have the force of “annulled,” or -* done 
away with.” But, thus is the 
saying * Christ is the end of the law” true? 


_Is God’s' requirement that man shall be 


righteous ever abrogated? Then there is 
an end of all morality, and salvation be- 


comes unmoral, if not immoral. Is not the | full 
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believer in Christ bound . by the obligation 
to be pure and honest and holy?! Did Ohrist 
in any way relax the claims, of ‘holy law? 
Did his ‘‘ work of atonement” terminate in 
the release of men ‘from’ any. one of those 
claims? Certainly Paul is the last man in 
the world to reply affirmatively to these 
questions, If he seeuis to us to do so it is 
evident that we have not got the right view 
of his teachings. 

We are helped to a clear understanding 
of these words, “‘ Christ is the end of the 
law of righteousness,” by remembering 
that ‘‘end” in Greek, as often also in Eng- 
lish, does not necessarily mean termination 
or cessation, but fulfilment. In fact, we 
have the testimony of such -Greek lexi- 
cographers as Liddell and Scott and Dris- 
jer, and the distinguished Cremer, that the 
word here used, réAoc never means simply 
termination, but ‘‘ fulfillment,” ‘‘comple- 
tion,” and even *‘ the highest point,” ‘* the 
ideal.” This is the word that Peter uses 
in his first epistle (1 Peter i, 9), where he 
says: ‘‘Receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls.” Here, 
evidently, ‘* end” cannot mean termination, 
and must mean fulfillment. We read, then, 
**Christ is the fulfillment of the law for 
(that is, wnto écc) righteousness.” In Christ 
the obligation of ri,hteousness is met and 
fulfilled; not for man, as if there were no 
further claim on man; but by man—actually 
by the man Christ, and prophetically by 
the believer in Christ through the mediation 
of faith. 

These words must be construed in the 
light of preceding revelation. Man is sin- 
ful. He has not kept God’s law, and, 
therefore, has not lived righteously. But 
he ought to be righteous. He is under the 
commandment of law without and the im- 
perative of conscience within, neither of 
which he can escape. As a sinner he is 
under penalty; and penalty already works 
in his morally disorganized nature. In 
Christ the holiness and love of God are 
supremely manifested. Atonement is made 
in the divine compassion which, through 
suffering, quenches wrath and lifts the ban 
of condemnation: Christ is the Saviour of 
men, not by the law, for law saves no one 
exceptthrough obedience, and man does not 
really obey until he is already saved; nor 
JSrom the law, for the law is ‘‘holy and just 
and good”; something to be honored and 
accepted, not to be escaped. He is a Sa- 
viour by virtue of the grace and power 
whereby he ‘translates’ the sinner, 
through an inner, not an outer, change, 
from a state of conflict into a state of har- 
mony with the law. Salvation is just this 
process of bringing the soul into that spirit 
in which the law is fulfilled by ceasing to 
be mere enactment or imperative, and be- 
coming impulse and motive. Tiis process 
is begun and carried on to completion 
through faith. 


Herein lies the real power of Christianity 
—that it is the revelation of a personal 
Saviour, who draws to himself the interest 
and confidence of the sinful soul and begets 
in it new moral purpose. We know we 
ought to be and to do right; but we are 
bound in evil habit. Righteousness, as a 
mere abstraction, has no power to renew 
us. Law, as mere enactment, is incapable 
of touching our hearts. But Christ, in 
whom righteousness and law are embodied 
and suffused with the beauty of gracious 
love, lays hold of our hearts, touches the 
springs of desire and volition, wakens us 
to righteous impulses, and, through our 
faith, becomes in us the fulfillment of the 
law unto righteousness. By faith we enter 
into a truly righteous disposition, because 
by faith we are joined to himin love. We 
cannot love an abstraction; but we can love 
a concrete being, in whom the law is re- 
vealed as the rhythmic movement of a per- 
fect life. We cannot trust in a proposition; 
but we can trust in a Person in whom is 
embodied all excellence of truth and grace. 

The Pharisaic idea of righteousness was 
artificial and false. The Pharisee sought 
to manufacture a righteousness by doing 
things that had no vital relation to the 
heart and character. He lived under a law 
of works. He built himself up in self- 
flattering virtues and. austerities. He 
fasted, and counted his fasts as if they 





were intrinsically meritorious. He gave. 
and claimed credit with God to the | 


religious life. was a kind of commercial 
affair, entirely apart from real spirituality. 
Against this idea Paul flung the combined 
weight of his passionate speech and his 
intense personality. He opposed to it his 
spiritual insight, his clear common-sense, 
his close-knitted argument and his resist- 
less eloquence. He fought it.as.a deadly 
heresy to be destroyed at all hazards. 

This Pnarisaic idea of righteousness. 
though Jewish, was also pagau. The 
pagan sought to propitiate the gods by sac- 
rifices that were tributes or bribes, or he 
did things which he thought raised his 
Own value in the eyes of the Supreme 
Being. But righteousness never consisis 
in doing things, but in being something. 
It is arelution of heart and mind and will— 
that is, of the thinking, willing, feeling per- 
sonality—to God. And righteousness is 
not begun until love is wakened, and love 
has its spring in faith. 

In the moral government and develop- 
ment of man, law is necessary. Its enact- 
ments are regulative and tuitionary. We 
must be schooled by compulsion, by com- 
mand and penalty, into a sense of our 
wrongness and need, But law can have 
no renewing influence ona sinner. Only 
as lovecomes in to kindle aspiration and 
beget hope does law begin to pass into the 
heart as a freely accepted prinoiple of life; 
and love works eifectually only through 
the medium of trust. 

Law must pass into life before there can 
be freedom; and only in freedom is real 
righteousness possible. No soul that is 
scourged to right action is righteous. It 
must choose to be right; and choice has its 
source in the heart. ‘‘ With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.” Over 
against law as enactment is set the life in 
which is the fulfillment of law and the com 
pletion of righteousness. Christ is the 
law realized in life. He perfectly obeyed 
the law, because the law was in him an ele- 
ment of holy liberty. He could say: ‘‘1 
delight to do thy will, O God.” 


In his concrete re-expression of law, 
Christ is also the personal embodiment and 
revelation of divine love. Thus, while jaw 
alone is compulsory, He, as law and love 
in one, is supremely. attractive. He draws 
us upward toward bimself, into the very 
atmosphere and impulse of righteousness. 
He subdues us by his tender, pitiful feeling 
for us. He inspires us by his powerful aid 
He gives the heart an uplifting aim; and 
that aim is not perfection in the observance 
of rules, but likeness to himself. Right. 
eousness is not to be found in scrupulous, 
ascetic practices—a kind of moral gymnas- 
tics—but in Christlikeness. As that con- 
dition is progressively attained, the law 
passes into fulfillment within us. He who 
loves Christ loves righteousness, and so is 
transformed in his deepest impulses. He 
is assimilated to the character of him whom 
he loves. 

Christ is, then, the end of the law for 
righteousness; pot the abrogation of the 
law, but its re-enactment in the sphere of 
the individual soul. The Atocement has 
its clear efficacy and sufficient fruit in this 
that the requirement of the law is fulfilled 
inus who arein Christ Jesus. There is 
the deepest philosophy in Paul’s statement 
of the doctrine of salvation. He makes no 
error in his insight or slip in his logic. The 
whole process is conditioned ou faith. To 
many who look at Christianity superficially 
this seems an arbitrary condition. And it 
is arbitrary, it is even immoral, if we think 
of believing as a mere mental act having 
efficacy in itself. It then becomes like any 
other act that is done for meri\’s sake by 
the ascetic oc devotee. Faith is then a 
fetish. It is a Pharisaic ‘“ work.” But 
faith really being trust in a Divine Person 
—the revealed and revealing God—it in- 
volves the abandonment of will and life to 
the gracious influence and, sweet rule of 
God. Itis ‘lettingiod love us” out of 
our degradation and weakness and sin, It 
is letting God-save us through his free 
grace in Cbrist Jesus. The right temper in 
which we are put by the faith that his love 


are sown the vital seeds of all virtues. 
Righteousness springs up in the warmth of 
holy love as flowers, spring up in the woo- 
ing sunshine. Henee it comes that | 
soul has new and 
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wakens becomes the fruitful soil in which | 


ness. ‘Then, ,too, the ‘sinner saved, by 
grace” begins, at first feebly and trembling- 
ly, but with increasing strength, to say: 
“I delight te do thy will, 0. God.” ,, 

To say that man must have faith in order 
to be saved is like saying that he must have 
breath before he can speak and act. 

In conclusion, the practical import of the 
statement we have been studying, and of 
the whole epistle, on the three-fold, theme 
~— law,” ‘‘ righteousness,” and .‘' faith” — 
is this: Law, as generic obligation or as 
specific enactment, is, ina very important 
sense, external to the sinner, It presses 
upon bim with all its weight of: command 
and penal sanction, If he is ever to be 
saved—that is, if he is ever to be righteous 
——the law must pass within him, and be- 
come a free, internal impulse. Obedience 
must rise in the spontaneous choices of his 
heart. 

How can this be accomplished?., Not by 
any compulsion, not by any fiction of im- 
puted righteousness, not by any hard will- 
work and ascetic discipline, but by Fairx, 
by the acquaintance of the soul with God 
in Christ, by the. sinaer’s coming into love 
with Christ througb the revelation of 
Christ’s grace and beauty, and by the min- 
istry of that Spirit whom Christ unceas- 
ingly bestows. 

OLEVELAND, O. 





IN THE WEST. 


BY THE REV. HASTINGS H. HART, 
SECRETARY OF THE MINNESOTA BOARD OF CORREC 
TIONS AND CHARITIES, 





Tue Western emigration, conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of New York, is viewed by, humanita- 
rians from two opposite stand-points. The 
resident of New York sees the great advan- 
tage to the city and to the child of a safe 
transplantirg to a friendliersoil. The resi- 
dent of the West watches, with some anx- 
iety, the addition of this new factor to the 
numerous elements, native and foreign, 
which are combining in the newer states. 
At intervals, for several years past, sweep- 
ing charges have been brought against this 
em'gration, and equally sweeping denials 
have been made by the officers 01 the soci- 
ety. Gentlemen interested in public chari- 
ties, from various parts of the West and 
South, have stated that many vicious and 
depraved children are sent out, who swell 
the ranks of pauperism and crime, and con- 
tribute largely to the population of prisons 
and reformatories; thatchildren are placed 
in homes without sufficient inquiry, and in 
many cases are ill-used; and that the soci- 
ety, having disposed of the children, leaves 
them to shift for themselves without fur- 
ther care. 

The work of the society is on so large a 
scale and so wide-spread that itis difficult 
to obtain complete and accurate informa- 
tion. For thirteen years, it has placed 
an average of 8,790 annually. Michigan 
has received 4,000, Lilinois 5,000, and In- 
diana 6,000. A similar immigration to 
Minnesota, in proportion to her area, would 
amount to from 6,000 to 15,000, Within 
the past three years, the advance guard has 
arrived, to the number of three hundréd 
and forty. This number being so small, 
an exhaustive inquiry seemed practicable 
as to the methods of conducting the immi- 
gration and the character and condition of 
the children. The State Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities has commenced such an 
inquiry, and it is hoped that it may be con- 
tinued hereafter, tracing the history of these 
children for a series of years. 

Six out of seveti of the counties ‘where 
children havé béén introdaced were visited 
by the secretary of the board. Lists of the 
children were. obtained; careful inquiry 
was made as to each case, a considerable 
number of the children being visited in 
their new homes. The results were care- 
fully tabulated and supplemented by cor- 
respondence with the local committees ap- 

_ pointed by the society. 


‘teen or over. It is found that a ar} ) di 
viding line separates these two classes as 
to condition and adaptabili Reports 
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THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Of three hundred and forty received, the’ 
number is equally divided between those ~ 
under thirteen years of age and those thir- 
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the younger, ninety-three, or seventy-two 
per cent. of those reported, remain where 
first placed; of the older, thirty-eight, or 
twenty-eight per cent. One hundred and 
four, or eighty per cent. of the younger are 
reported doing well; sixty-six, or fifty per 
cent. of the older. Sixty-two of the older, 
or forty-seven per cent., have gone from 
the vicinity where located; fourteen, or 
eleven per cent. of the younger. Thirty- 
four, or twenty-five percent. of the older 
are reported doing badly; only seven, or 
five-and-a-half per cent. of the younger. 
By doing badly, it is not meant, necessarily, 
that the individual has proven criminal or 
vicious, but that, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, the case is a failure, or is likely 
to prove such, so far as the end sought by 
the society is concerned—namely, by send- 
ing the child West, to put him in the way 
of becoming an honest, self-supporting cit- 
izen. The difference between the older 
and the younger children is due partly to 
the fact that the dividing line marks the 
transition period when habits and character 
become more fixed, partly to the fact that 
the younger children are taken from motives 
of benevolence, and the older chiefly for 
profit. This investigation confirms the 
opinion expressed by Secretary C. L. Brace, 
in his well-known work on “The Danger- 
ous Classes of New York”: ‘‘The emigra- 
tion plan must be conducted with careful 
judgment, and applied, so far as practi- 
cable, to children under, say, the age of 
fourteen years.” 

As to the complaints against the work of 
the society, this inquiry shows that a few 
vicious and depraved children have been 
received in Minnesota; but there is no evi- 
dence that such were sent intentionally. 
Two boys were found in jail; one (proba- 
bly a ward of the society) in the reform 
school. Tw> others stole property from 
their employers and ranaway. Seven have 
been a charge upon public charity for a 
longer or shorter time. The socicty has 
been prompt to remove or care for such 
ebildren when requested. There appears 
to be just cause for the complairt that 
children are sometimes placed in unsuitable 
homes through lack of sufficient inquiry, 
or through too great haste to place them at 
the least possible expense. A very few 
cases of abuse have occurred; but no case 
of serious abuse of any of the younger chil- 
dren is reported. 

The present machinery of the society for 
the oversight of its Western wards is inad- 
equate. The traveling agents, who direct 
this branch of the work, are competent, but 
insufficient. The volunteer local commit- 
tees, through whom they work, sre unpaid, 
and lack authority as well as xcecountabil- 
ity. It would seem desirable to have a re- 
sponsible local agent of the society in each 
county where cliildren are placed, to assist 
in selecting homes and act as guardian of 
their interests. The West has a marvelous 
power of aseimilating immigrants of all na- 
tions and all ages, so that they. quickly be- 
come an integral part of the body politic. 
It has long been noted by the officers of the 
society that their most faithful allies are the 
frontier farmers of the newer West, who 
cheerfully open their homes and divide 
their living with the waifs of the city. If 
sufficient precautions are taken to prevent 
injury, arising from sending unsuitable 
children or eelecting unsuitable homes, 
these young immigrants will receive in the 
future, as in the past, a hearty welcome 
and a “* fair chance.” 

Sr. Pav, Mixx. 


THE ARCH-DUKE AND DUCHESS 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY MARY L. WASHBURN. 


Tae sun had just risen over the hills, and 
was glimmering through the clouds over 
the silvery Bosphorus, when our ears were 
greeted by the sound of music, and we saw, 
coming up from Stamboui, seven Austrian 
steamers as escort to the princely visitors. 

In about two hours, we were told, we 
might @xpect them back, so some ardent 
enthusiast raised the American flag over 
our mekted, and some climbed to the roof, 
and some crowded on the terrace, and 
others scaled the cliffs and stood beneath 
the towers of Europe. Roumelé Hissar, mak. 
ing & most ranean group. We, erage 
ples above. 








“The Taurus,” ‘‘Mirarum” and * Izze- 
din”—the imperial yacht—passed rapidly 
and quietly over the waters, now blue in the 
full light of morning. After quite an in- 
terval came the grand eseort, which we had 
seen pass in the morning; but now all the 
masts were bright with signal flags of all 
colors, and the band seemed to be playing 
more joyfully as they came back with their 
object attained. On one steamer were 
three hundred Croats, all in their brilliant 
costume. One ship had an Austrian school 
on board, and they cheered, and sung and 
waved their red flags, and were answered 
with cheers and wavings of handkerchiefs 
from our students on the hill. 

Seeing the silent white steamer pass, 
with no especial sign of life, and no recog- 
nition, made us more anxious to get a 
nearer view of the noble visitors; so, the 
next morning, we started early for Beshik- 
tash where, it was reported, the Sultan 
would go to mosque. 

After landing at the Scala, we went up 
toward the main street, through which the 
Sultan and his visitors were to pass. The 
gentlemen of our party said they would hire 
some windows; but we were told that all 
the shades must be down, as the Sultan was 
afraid of being shot at. Nevertheless, after 
ours were obtained, we resolved, a f Amer- 
ique, not to put down our shades unless 
we were obliged to doit. An English em- 
bassy carriage, with ladies and couriers, 
stopped at a barber’s shop opposite. Otr 
windows were over a bath, and we were 
politely informed by one of the Turks in 
the street that it was very improper for us 
to gothere; but, as it was only a choice be- 
tween that and the soldiers’ swords, we 
preferred it, and experienced nothing dis- 
agreeable. 

The crowd had already begun to gather, 
and was motley and brilliant, as Turkish 
crowds generally are—a bright mixture of 
crimson fezes and white yashmaks; ba- 
rouches and beautiful Arabian steeds; old 
hacks and worn-out looking horses; wide, 
covered carriages, with Turkish ladies in- 
side, dressed in all the colors of the 
rainbow, in the most beautiful silks and 
satins the Bazaars could afford— more 
than their husbands could afford, very 
likely; dignified Albanians, with long tas- 
sels on their caps and skirts that re- 
quire forty or fifty yards in the making; 
tall priests, with their black caps and 
veils; lumbering old carts, drawn by white 
oxen with dyed yellow hair and blue beads 
over their foreheads; green watering carts, 
where a man takes hold of a hose and runs 
behind, watering the street and himself at 
the same time; and now carts of sand; for 
**the Sultan must go to mosque over earth 
that has never been walked upon.” The 
bands are playing, the lines of soldiers ex- 
tending as far as our eyes can reach, and 
all are on the qué vive for the coming sove- 
reign, when—presto, change! ‘‘ He is going 
to another mosque.” Now all is confusion 
and clamor. The crowd is fearful. The 
soldiers are careless; and we hear that sev- 
eral women are wounded and carried home ; 
or, at least, the first part is true; the second 
is only inferred. We are glad to remain in 
safety and be satisfied with a view of the 
Crown Prince and Princess on their return 
from the mosque. 


The scattered crowd gathers again, and 
we look down on the white and crimson 
sea again below us. Three men on horse- 
back, witn bright uniform and drawn 
swords, ride down the street and clear the 
way; then regiment after regiment, with 
military bands; then four sappers abreast, 
with what looks like water-proof aprons 
and tomahawks; then the Nubian regiment, 
with green turbans, red trowsers and long 
white stockings; then a man, in blue and 
gold, gallops by on horseback; then, sud- 
denly, the distance seems to be all scarlet 
and gold. The Prince is coming. Out- 
riders, four horses. ‘“‘ What, that little 
man with the round hat, facing those two 
ladies in the barouche?” “Yes, it is he!” 
And the face we can just catch a glimpse 
of under the sunshade, that is the Princess. 
They pass; the music ceases; the crowd 
scatters. We gather up our extra wraps 
(yes, they are as necessary here as in New 
Zeek), and go down to the steamer—the 

** Zigzag,” which we are ——- enough 


to meet just just in time. 
The Sultan has ia a iiew yond’ made, & 
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new house built for the reception of these 
royal guests. He has ordered a beautiful 
diamond necklace for the Arch-duchess 
Stephanie, and saber set with brilliants for 
his Highness, Prince Rudolf. §) 

They have visited the Treasury, the 
Moeque of St. Sophia, which is said to have 
charmed the Princess just ar it charms 
common people, and also the Bazaars, 
where her purchases were disappointingly 
small, as she has unlimited credit at the 
Bank here. 

On Easter Sunday the royal visitors at- 
tended mass at St. Mary’s Church, in Péra. 
The steps were covered with rugs, and the 
walls were hung with the Austrian colors. 
The seats prepared for them were covered 
with red silk, dotted with golden stars. 
The marines from the ‘‘ Taurus ” formed in 
line down the center of the church. Just 
at nine o'clock ‘‘ their Highnesses”’ arrived. 
Their barouche was drawn by two horses 
and driven by the Sultan’s coachman, in 
black livery, with gold buttons. They 
knelt on a priedieu before the door, while 
Monseigneur Rottelli, bis miter on his head, 
and his cross in his hand, offered them holy 
water and gave his benediction. Then they 
went into the church. The service lasted 
for about twenty minutes. The altar wasa 
blaze of light. 

After the service was over they made calls, 


end in the afternoon took an excursion ~ 


round the walls of the city. 

They dine with the Sultan at his palace 
in Yildiz to-night (April 2ist), and go to 
visit Broussa to-morrow. Great prepara- 
tions are being made there to receive them. 
Some Americans, just from there, report 
that everything is to be made to look new, 
all the antiques whitewashed, all the pic- 
turezque additions which age alone can 
give, being ** scrubbed off ” in honor of the 
coming guests. 

The visit of the Heir Apparent of the 
House of Hapsburg and the Princess to 
whom he was married about two years ago, 
is supposed to be one of simple friendship; 
but when the Eagle comes down from his 
eyrie to play, who knows the end? 

The Turks are very polite to those of 
whom they are afraid. The Americans do 
not inspire them with very great awe. We 
have no fine buildings fcr our embassy. 
We have no grand iron-clads, or steamers 
floating about before their eyes; only one 
little steam launch, which goes whizzing 
up and down the Bosphorus once in awhile, 
with a miniature flag on one end; and our 
Minister tries in vain often to impress ‘‘ His 
Imperial Majesty” with the necessity of 
attending to our small requests, but finds 
it very difficult to make him see how big 
we really are, here where we ‘‘ come out at 
the little end of the horn”—Golden Horn. 

Our ministers are all we could wisk; but 
they are like statues without pedestals; and 
Congress looks at them through the wrong 
end of her telescope, and imagines they are 
so far away it does not make much mat- 
ter. 

The Sultan makes light of the petroleum 
business in an illegitimate way, and no 
doubt wonders if he ought longer to en- 
dure the demoralizing insane efforts of 
missionaries, who are trying to convert 
people so much wiser and better than they 
are. 

But they may yet find “‘It isin vain to 
put confidence in princes,” and that Amer- 
ica is a true, and also a powerful friend. 


et 


KINDERGARTEN WORK IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


Ir is quite evident to me that the readers 
of Tue INDEPENDENT are accustomed to 
having writers keep their pledges. In a 
former article on Kindergartens, I promised, 
at a future time, to give some incidents 
connected with ourwork. I have been fre- 
quently reminded of that promise, of late, 
by the reception of most kind and sygges*- 
ive letters from interested parties in differ- 
ent sections of the country, who desire to 
know more about this blessed work among 
neglected children. The increasing demand 
of the work upon my time and strength is 
my only excuse for not having written the 
promised article long ere this. I am sure 
the dear friends, including the saintly old 
lady in Towa, will let this fact stand as 
Sere > tettas | 








Since my former article, we have organ- 
ized our sixth Kindergarten. The history 
of the formation of this new class is some- 
what remarkable, and may serve to inspire 
fresh faith and new zeal in other ‘héarts. 
For a long time some forty little ehildren 
had been pleading for admission at one of 
our Kindergartens. We could not admit 
them from lack of accommodation. It 
seemed impossible to incur further finan- 
cial responsibility. Yet, here were forty 
little needy ones, running wild in the 
streets; and eager mothers, distressed, 
overworked and wretched, fairly besieged 
the doors. Ataregular Board Meeting, it 
was suggested that perhaps there was a 
lack of faith as well as of funds. The fact 
was recalled, with great emphasis, that we 
first entered on our work with only $7.50 
pledged per month, and that our present 
regular income was $240 per month, just 
enough to cover current expenses. Strict 
inventory was made of the signal blessings 
that had been showered upon us all the in- 
tervening way. Every time a movement 
toward the establishment of a néw class 
had been made, new friends had come for- 
ward with their gifts and assistance. We 
needed to pause on the sunny slope of Rec- 
ollection, and take a brief survey of a 
heaven-blessed Past. To do this, was to 
take fresh courage for the future. 


It would seem that the Saviour of little 
children sent his angels on quick errand in 
behalf of these forty little ones; for, in less 
than twenty-four hours from the time of 
the Board Meeting above referred to, one 
hundred and fifty dollars came, unsolicited, 
from unexpected sources. This was the 
token to go forward. We had been asking 
for divine guidance, and the voice came, 
with clarion clearness, as it did in the 
time of old to the halting and timorous 
leader of the people of God: ‘‘ Wherefore 
criest thou unto me? Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward !” 

We did go forward. There was no more 
halting. No sooner had the work of prep- 
aration and repairs begun, looking to the 
establishment of the new school, than 
another manifestation of divine approval, 
and of genuine human goodness and benefi- 
cence, shone forth like a fair white star in 
the heaven-land of this ucw enterprise. 
Only a day or two after the order to “go 
forward” had been issued, a noble-hearted, 
well-known benevolent lady of this city— 
Mrs. George Hearst, offered to assume the 
entire financial care of the new Kinder- 
garten. She now has the unspeakable joy 
of seeing fifty little ones growing daily into 
ways of virtue and well-doing, as the result 
of her loving charity. Such deeds of love 
will stay forever with the bestowers. 
Wealth, thus devised, will prove an immor- 
tal investment; for, after all, it is only what 
we wisely give that we really keep. And 
the heart that is fullest of divine tenderness 
to all mankind—the heart that has caught 
most fully the gentle temper of him whose 
arms were always open to little clildren, 
that heart will win the victories of the 
kingdom. 

And now I must chronicle one of the 
most remarkable movements in the history 
of Kindergartens on this coast. Would 
that every church in the land would catch 
the suggestion from it: ‘‘Go thou and do 
likewise.” For the hope of the world lies in 
the children. 

The Rev. Dr. Barrows, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, is a live man. He is, 
in truth, an inspiration in every depart- 
ment of Church work. He had been mak- 
ing a thorough study of the 
work connected with my Bible class in his 
own church. Like all men of keen dis- 
cernment and quick intuition, he saw some- 
thing in it. He detected the far-reaching 
and wide-branching nature of the work. It 
was to him a divine suggestion; and forth 
from the suggestion leaped the determin- 
ation. For him to resolve is to achieve. 
From his pulpit, shortly thereafter, he pre- 
sented to his people a thrilling discourse 
on ‘The Ideal Mid- 
day Dream of the Church.” He claimed 
that the most successful mission work of . 
any church should have its foundation laid 
deep down in the faithful, devoted, daily . 
instruction and development of little chil- 
dren, as the best means of reaching recreant 
fathers and mothers, and thus securing both — 
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He saw in the Kindergarten the 
best method of unfolding the faculties of 
oe child, and argued that the true Kin- 
dergarten should be recognized as the pio- 
neer and forerunner of efficient Church 
work. It could reach the little ones every 
day of the week, and five hours of the day. 
It opened the door to every home. It 
opened the door to every parental heart. 
With a pathetic and powerful appeal for 
the establishment of a Kindergarten Mis- 
sion, Dr. Barrows closed this marvelous 
discourse... He spoke as if inspired of God. 
The result was the immediate raising of 
$3,000, then and there, for the founding of 
the new kindergarten, which promises to 
be one of the best in the country. It is to 
be carried on by the church, in one of the 
most thickly populated and needy portions 
of the city, as an annex to the local mis- 
sion of the church, which is under the 
charge of one of the most efficient and con- 
secrated of missionaries, Mrs. E. Whipple, 
formerly of New England. The Rev. Mr. 
Dinsmore, the assistant pastor, will have 
special oversight of the Kindergarten work. 
One of the most competent and devoted 
Kindergartners has been secured to take 
charge of this new field. 

The Kindergarten is coming to be more 
and more recognized as one of the most 
effective agencies in Church~work. Its 
power is like that which Christ employed, 
namely, personal influence on individual 
souls, using that influence in the most pli- 
able period of human life; and, as has been 
wisely suggested, might it not prove'a 
blessed thing to subsoil the needful work 
of conversion with the basic work of nur- 
ture? The old-fashioned Bible theory runs 
exactly in this channel—nurture, nurture, 
NURTURE, and so develop the better nature 
in the little child, before the Demon of Evil 
gains the masterhood. This is both ortho- 
dox wisdom and sound common sense. 

In my former article I spoke of the Wil- 
lard Kindergarten, established here by that 
peerless champion of whatsoever things 
are pure and lovely and of good report, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, during her tri- 
amphant visit'in this city. It still flour- 
ishes under the benign supervision of the 
noble ladies of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. I must now add the 
testimony of that renowned woman, Miss 
Emily Faithfull, who has recently left us 
her blessing in a visit that will never be 
forgotten. With the warmest expression 
of approval of the Kindergarten work she 
generously offered to lecture for the ben- 
efit of needy childhood. The financial 
results of this lecture were most gratify- 
ing, and the Board of Management have 
testified their appreciation of this noble 
woman, by the ‘‘Emily Faithfull Kinder- 
garten,” named for one who has done so 
much for the elevation and ennobling of 
mankind. 

‘* PROMISE ME, AND I SHALL DIE HAPPY.” 

This message came from a dying mother, 
to our teacher on the Barbary Coast, only last 
week. Little Nick was a terror. It seemed, 
sometimes, as if he were neur of kin to the 
‘*Old Nick” himself. Yet little Nick had 
a streak of the angel-imhim. He was love- 
able. He was terrible. He was all sun- 
shine or all storm. He could be very good. 
He could be very bad. He was all that 
was comprehended in the word “ smart.” 
He had his “spells.” They came all too 
often. He liked excitement. He made 
excitement. What fatal facility he bad in 
the manufacture of infantile earthquakes! 
How he could turn the well-adjusted 
machinery of the school-room upside down, 
when once he set himself about it. And 
how often he was wont to set about 
it. What was the matter with little Nick? 
Dr. Maudsley, one of the most distinguished 
writers on the great law of heredity, makes 
good answer, where he says: ‘It is cer- 


_tain that lunatics and criminals are as 


come into the world with a dual inheritance 
of good and evil; freighted down with the 
latter from a father who was in the peni- 
tentiary for serious crimes, and who was 
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itance of better things from a tender, gen- 
tle, loving, but unlettered mother, who 
now lay dying in her wretched hut called 
home. And so the message came swiftly 
to the Kindergarten; for the dying mother 
said: ‘“*[ must have the promise that the 
teacher will look after little Nick, when I 
am gone, orl cannot die happy. He has 
been a better Loy ever since he went to the 
Kindergarten. It isthe only place he loves 
to go. Itis the only place where he gets 
good.” And so, with her big brown eyes 
already bright with the coming dawn, she 
looked full in the tear-bedewed face of the 
teacher, and, with a tone full of entreaty, 
she said: ‘‘ Promise me, andI shallhappy.” 
The promise was made. It will be kept. 
And may God bless little Nick. 

‘‘WAKE UP, MAMMA! IT’S TIME FOR. THE 

PIoNIo.” 

It was a mid-summer morning. The 
strugglers in Card Alley were up betimes. 
The imperious sun was making its way 
through mist and smoke, ‘rousing each 
caitiff to his task of care.” There was much 
of commotion in the vicinity of a small, ob- 
seure tenement, midway of the alley. It 
was a woman’s voice that shrieked out: 
‘* Well now, that’s dreadful! To die there 
allalone! Poor thing! She’s had a hard 
lot. I hope she went off suddent, an’ 
never knowed it!” It was small, pinched, 
pale-faced woman who spoke. She went 
on to explain how, in passing, she had 
heard the little ones crying and screaming, 
and on going in, had found them pulling 
away at the dead mother, shouting at the 
top of their little voices: ‘‘Wake up, 
Mamma! It’s time for the picnic!” The 
Kindergartens were to have a gala-day, and 
they were afraid of being too late. Father- 
less, motherless, homeless, poor things. 
Ah! well. We are all of one family. We 
must care for such little ones. It may turn 
out that the word shall be verified: ‘‘ When 
thy father and thy mother forsake thee, 
then the Lord shall take thee up.” 

‘* WE DON’T NIP NOTHIN’ NOW.” 

A bright little lassie, only three years 
old, was holding on tightly to the hand of 
her lady guardian, as they wandered 
through the mazes of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute Fair. It was high carnival with the 
little Kindergartners. Hundreds of them 
were making the welkin ring at the pa- 
vilion on this bright morning. This nerv- 
ous little midget was fairly wild with de- 
light as she watched the antics of the 
fluffy little chicks, in that marvel of mod- 
ern ingenuity, the chicken incubator. 
Suddenly one of the regularly deputized 
police, who do duty at the Fair, passed 
by. He did not eseape the vigilance of lit- 
tle blue eyes. ‘‘See! There’s a perlice!” 
she cried in a resonant, ringing falsetto, 
pointing her tiny finger deprecatingly as 
she spoke, and adding: ‘‘ Why, he needn’t 
be a watchin’ of us; coz we don’t nip noth- 
in’ now, sence we went to the Kindergar- 
ten.” 

Poor little dear, she had no idea that a 
‘*perlice” could have any other vocation 
than to watch little urchins, whose parents 
teach them to ‘‘nip” things on the sly. 

LITTLE BEJEE. 

That was all the name he had—* Little 
Bejee.” A droll little tid-bit of humanity, 
scarcely four years old; and yet his little 
face looked so withered and old, He was a 
scrap of a boy, with avast amplitude of 
trousers. They swallowed him up; only a 
shapely head above board. A wealth of 
black hair—intensely black. Two big black 
eyes—piercingly black. Two pale cheeks 
-—very pale. Two pink lips, a pretty mouth, 
just a little inclined to be sad, but half for- 
getting its intention. There was a pensive 
expression in that odd little face, except 
when it kindled with a new-found joy in 
some game or play; then it laughed all 
over, till the very trousers themselves 
seemed alive with jollity. “‘ Little Bejee” 
had a history. His mother, one of four 
Italian women en route to America, died on 
her way, and was buried in the sea. The 
other women ‘“‘ mothered up” ‘‘ Little Be- 
jee.” But they were all very poor. The 
Kindergarten was his earthly Paradise. He 
was the first to come and the last to go. 
One day Bejee drooped. He was tired, he 
said. But with the introduction of a new 
game, he went into an ang of delight, 





clapping his little hands with all 
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The next morning his little desk was empty. | 
Word. came, presently, that Bejee was. 


dead. They said he had slipped away dur- 
ing the night, nobody knew when. Ashe 
curled himself up, the night before, to go 
to sleep, he said: “I must get up early and 
sweep the room.” He did get up early; 
but it was Everlasting Day with “ Little 
Bejee.” . There was much of sobbing at the 
Kindergarten when it was told that ‘‘ Little 
Bejee” was dead; for the children all loved 
him. His little desk was wreathed in 
flowers for many a day, and the little ones 
went around very softly, on tip-toe, and 
they were very gentle to one another; for 
it was remembered how quickly ‘Little 
Bejee” slipped away forever. 

We have reason to thank God and take 
courage, Allover the land the, pleading 
cry comes up to look after the neglected 
children of the streets. The mighty prob- 
lem of pauperism and crime would find its 
surest and quickest solution right here. 
Much of the alms spent on adults is mis- 


} applied, and is in many cases harmful to 


the moral fiber. The nurture of early child- 
hood is the great problem toward which 
the Spirit of Truth is guiding the thoughts 
of men, in search of a system that shall 
harmoniously develop body and soul and 
spirit toward the divine pattern of all hu- 
man life. Into this new kingdom, as was 
written of old, ‘‘a little child shall lead 
them.” The Church must come up to its 
glorious privilege in this matter. These 
dear little pensioners of care must be saved 
to and by this great and prosperous com- 
monwealth. They must adorn the jeweled 
crown of Him who said: “ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me!” 
San FRANOISCO, 1684. 


NEGRO HUMOR. 
BY M. G. M’OLELLAND. 


‘Att the lighter, more brilliant and 
sparkling attributes of the human mind,’ 
says the sage, ‘‘may be distinctly classitied 
under three heads—wit, humor, and fun.’ 
Wit is the highest because the most intel- 
lectual. It is the keen pointed rapier of¢ 
the mental armory; it is sharp, incisive, 
dangerous. It owes half of its keenness 
and all of its sting to sarcasm. It amuses, 
but it wounds as well; and the smart of the 
wound lingers after the amusement passes 
away. Humor, on the other hand, is broad, 
generous, kindly; it laughs with people as 
well as at them; there is no venom in its 
mirth and no rankle afterward. Humor is 
loving and tinctured oftentimes with pathos; 
it shows us how nearly laughter is akin to 
tears; it is the irridescent bead on the 
sound wine of a healthy, generous nature. 
Fun is simple drollery, the lowest of the 
three. Fun often is buffoonery and mere 
grotesqueness. Fun, in comparison with wit 
and humor, is as a circus clown contrasted 
with a polished courtier or a clever, whole- 
souled gentleman. Monkeys all are droll, 
and the antics of many animals are funny. 

The Negro character is distiactly hu- 
morous, They sometimes rise to wit, they 
often sink to drollery, but their distinctive 
attribute is humor. It mingles with and 
intensifies the strange wild pathos of their 
natures, and forms a bright, attractive coy- 
ering that conceals, in a measure, the coarse, 
brutal sensuality which forms the ground- 
work of their characters. This vein of 
humor is unique, rich, and well nigh per- 
fect in its way, 8o perfect, indeed, is its 
quaint originality that one is often tempted 
to agree with Irwin Russell in the opinion 
—arrived at after long and intimate study 
of his’ subject—that ‘“‘humor, genuine, 
mirth-provoking humor, has left the hall 
and entrenched itself in the cabin.” All 
Negroes, even those whose personal ap- 
pearance would seem to indicate heaviness 
and stupidity, have, in an unusual degree, 
the sparkling gift of repartee, and it is 
rare indeed to find one unprepared with a 
bright retort, or quick, pointed rejoinder to 
any banter addressed to them. 

On a neighboring plantation is employed 
a Negro man named Tansmond, who is 
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number of olive branches—some of | 


very small. shoots. indeed. For: the, first 


week or so the new-made widower con- 
ducted himself with great decorum, howled, 
beat his breast, and lamented after the most 
approved fashion; then he ‘' heartenedup ” 
and was mildly sad, then sweetly, pensive ; 
and finally his melancholy,.merged, into a 
twilight cheerfulness, which, , gradually 
broadened into the,noontide brightness; of 
renewed hope, By the time,the second 
month of bereavement grew. old, Tansmond 


heart of grace and began to turn his atten- 
tion to a second marriage., Chancing to 
pass the place where his hands were busy 
stacking hay one day last Summer, Mr,)C. 
(the gentleman on whose farm Tansmond 
worked) heard ope of the other men 
chaffing that worthy. on, the, subject, of 
matrimony, “Pitch up dat,-hay han’som’, 
Tahsmon’!” cried the man, jestingly. ‘* Let 
de gal’s all see how you kin wuk. ‘No 
Yooman’s got no use fur a fellow ’cepten 
he’s spry an’ likely an’ kin keep de racket 
gwine wid he han’s an’ he foots same as 
he do wid he mouf,” 

‘*Go way from dar, nigger, wid yo’ fool- 
ishness,” retorted Tansmond, from the 
top of the hay-stack. ‘Gal’s don’t keer 
noffin’ ’t all bout de wuk ® man kin do, 
when he come courtin’. Its de talkin’ 
what ketches "em every time. Dots how 
come yous is single yet. yah! yah!” 

After the laugh subsided, Mr. ©. joined 
in the conversation. ‘‘ Why, Tansmond!” 
he said, ‘‘I am astonished at you. You to 
be talking about girls and courting, with 
your wife hardly cold in her grave. 
What can you mean by it, man? It isn’t 
decent.” 

‘* Lord love you, sar!” replied Tansmond, 
grinnivg, and pausing to wipe the dust 
from his hot, grimy face: ‘‘ Dat she is cold, 
cold as she gwine git’ ’cepten she he’p’en 
tomen’ up de fires in t’other country; an’ 
happen she is, kase Suky was a mazzin’ 
good han’ at a fire. J boun’ to git anudder 
wife, kase I done got use to de aggervation 
of ‘em, an’ I git lonesome ’dout nobody to 
conterdick me o’ nights. Suky, she dead, 
an’ she aint no mo’ count to me. . I done 
got all de good out’en her I gwine git, an’ 
she aint never gwine be no deader den she 
is now.” 

One of the quickest retorts I ever heard 
was given by an old colored woman in 
Richmond. About eighteen months after 
the Curtis-Pointdexter shooting, a lady 
friend of mine was standing inher kitchen, 
giving some directions to her cook, a wo- 
man named Eliza. The cook’s mother oc- 
cupied the chimney corner, engaged. in 
picking chickens. She was a withered 
crone and smoked a short black pipe as she 
worked. *‘‘Miss Alice” questioned Eliza, 
as the lady turned to leave the kitchen, 
**how long is dey gwine to keep young 
Mr. Pointdexter.in jail? ’*Pears like to me 
dey done kep’ him dar a mighty long time.” 
The old woman in the corner removed her 
pipe and remarked sententiously: ‘‘’ Zaint 
no longer,’ Liza, den he bin keep young Ourtis 
in he grabe.” 

Amusing scraps of conversation are some- 
times overheard by the white folks, such 
as the following, for instance. Aunt Han- 
nah, one of the house servants, was pass- 
ing by the back porch where I sat, 
with a bucket of water on her head and 
another in her hand, her little girl, an 
imp of ‘six or seven, who was always at her 
heels, and always in the way, close behind 
her, as usual. Presently there was stumble 
and a howl. ‘‘Dar now!” quoth Aunt 
Hannah, placidly. ‘* You done bu’st yo’ ole 
toe open. Dat’s what you git. by runnin’. 
I allus tellin’ you for to quit it.” “I 
warn’t runnin’ ’t all,” retorted the imp, with 
temper. ‘‘I warn’t runnin’ nary bit.” 
“* Well, den,” observed Aunt Hannah, pro- 
vokingly, “‘ef you warn’t runnin’ yo’se’f, 
you was mockin’ dem folks what does run.” 
Fond as he is of repartee, the Negro 
is fonder still of moralizing; and 
very pithy and quaint are the de- 
ductions he sometimes draws. Each 
trifling event furnishes the text fora homily ; 
and if encouraged by attention he becomes 

to the full as prosy and didactic as his bet. 
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circulation and do duty as a proverb. Old 
Unele John Trent, a noted Negro character 
in these parts, was employed, not long ago, 
on the construction of a new garden fence 
for one of our neighbors. “Make it very 
strong and close, Uncle John,” said the lady 
of the mavor, standing near: “‘ My Chris- 
tianity can’t stand the test of my neighbor's 
pige and chickens.” “I b’lieve you, Mistis,” 
the old feliow replied, emphatically, ‘* kase 
I bin allus notice dat dar was an’ end to all 
peace, an’ good-will, an’ neighborliness, an’ 
‘ligion, whar dar warn’t no fence.” Heisa 
¢lose observer, this Uncle John of ours, 
and a student of human nature as well, and 
the conclusions he sometimes arrives at are 
as sound as the expression of them is 
forcible. 
Nornwoop Va. 
il abidlithinnk, 


THE BISHOPS’ ADDRESS TO THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


To THe Mempers or tax Nivergenta Dexe- 
GATED, GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
Meruopist Episcopan Cuvrcn : 

Dear Brethren,—Grace, mercy and peace from 
God the Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We greet you as brethren beloved, as the 
chosen representatives of the ministry and of the 
laity of the Church, and as co-workers in the 
kingdom and patience of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We meet under circumstances of peculiar ia- 
terest. We have reached the hundreath year of 
our history as a distinct ecclesiastical organize- 
tion, and we may well pause on the thresnold 
of our second century to recall the character 
and deeds of the noble men who laid the founda- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The history ot the century, and cspecially of 
its earlier periods, clearly demonstrates that the 
work was of God and not of man; and we may 
devoutly say: ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us, but unto thy name give glory.” Yet our re- 
joicing is with trembling, because of our mani- 
fold delinquencies and of the vast responsibili- 
ties which are upon ua, 

Special interest also attaches to the place in 
which we meet. It was in this city that the 
fathers of precious memory—Boardman and [il- 
more, Asbury and Rankin—first preached the 
Gospel on American soil, Here, also, thirty 
years earlier, the matchless eloquence of Whit- 
field shook the city, as it did the whole Atlantic 
Coast, with its bold and masterly address, Here 
still stands St. George’s Church, where the early 
Conferences of 1773, 1774 and 1775 were held; 
the only church edifice remaining in the United 
Btates which was occupied for religious services 
by tho Methodists before the Revolutionary War. 
Thus the memories of 4 hundred years throng 
around us and summon us to like strenuous and 
noble action. 

When the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized in Baltimore, in 1784, with the excep- 
tion of Cuke and Asbury, Whatcoat and Vasey, 
there was nota minister present who had been 
ten years in the itinerant work ; and out of sixty 
or seventy the great majority had not been more 
then three years thus employed. Not one of the 
young men had enjoyed the advantages of a col- 
legiate education. They were unmarried men, who 
gave their whole time and their whole strength 
to the work of preaching the Gospel. Having 
few books save the Bible, the hymn-book and 
the ‘‘ Methodist Discipline,” they swept to and 
fro throughout the new na ion, until, under their 
minitry, stroug churches were everywhere gath- 
ered. While we hasten to the voices of the fathers 
and receive their svlemn charge, what message 
shall we send forward to our successors, who 
shall celebrate the second centennial? 

At the first conference, held one hundred and 
eleven years ago in thie city, only six preachers 
received appoiniments ; and of these every man 
of age and standing returned to Enyland within 
the’next five yeara, except Francis Asbury, who 
may well be styled the apostle und father of 
Américan Methodism; and yet God carried for- 
ward his work by raising up, from year to year, 
young men, under whose labors the borders of 
the Church were constantly extended. We have 
builded on foundations they laid ; we have reared 
institutions which their faith and sacrifices made 

b Our schools of every grade, our large 
and commodious ehurches, and oar various be- 
nevolent institutions are the rich fruit of secd 
they sowed. But, with all these helps—which 
they never had—may we not pertinently and 
profitably ask ourselves whether, man for man, 
we are acoomplishing for the cause of Christ as 
much as those early heros did. Think of the 
oppositions they encountered, the hardships they 
endured, the labor they performed, and the re- 
suite which followed ; and surely we may gather 
from this study instruction, rebuke and inspira- 
tion. 

The causes of their success were three: Ist. 

The tireless zeal and holy living of the early 











the conviction that thus they could lead holier 
and happier lives. They lived in ¢onscions fel- 
lowship with Christ, and in zealous labors to 
win others to him. 

2d. The doctrines proclaimed. by the. earlier 

ters were chiefly the fundamental] doctrines 
of the Gospel; the fall end rnin of, man; his 
need of a Saviour,; the Atonement of Christ ; the 
witness of the Syirit; the forgiveness of sins; 
perfect love, and ali the blessings of a free and 
fall, a present and eternal salvation. 

The third source of power in early Methodism 
waa, the itineraney of ins ministers. They waited 
not for congregations to invire them; but they 
went forth and preached everywhere, gathering 
congregations in dweilling-houses, in cabins, in 
shops, in barns, in fields and in forests; and 
thus the ‘‘ word of the Lord mightily grew. and 
prevailed,” May we not ask ourselves whether, 
as mivisters and as members of the Church, we 
have the same zeal and earnestness, whether the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel are so con- 
stantly the theme of our preaching, and whether 
we are maintaining our itinerancy in its original 
power? 

While we rejoice in the circumstances under 
which we assemble, a shadow falla upon us. 
We are called to mourn the loss of _ brethren be- 
loved, recently associated with us in council. 
Since our last General Conference, three of our 
colleagues in the Episcopacy have been called to 
their reward. In a little more than a year after 
his election, Erastus O. Haven, who had entered 
on his episeopal work with energy and success, 
after a brief illness died in Salem, Oregon, 
August 2d, 1881, when on his way to meet the 
Columbia River Conference. He was a devout 
Christian, a ripe scholar, a successful educator, 
a graceful writer and an eloquent preacher. 

On July 13tn, 1882, our senior bishop, Levi 
Scott, full of years, and rich in faith and love, 
fell asleep in Jesus. At the last General Confer- 
ence the state of his health required his retire- 
ment from active duties. His feebleness 
steadily increased; but his immediate decease 
was not anticipated by his friends until a few 
moments before his departure, He died in the 
eightieth year of his age, in the place where he 
was born. Such had been his purity of life and 
carefulness of conduct that he had not an enemy 
on earth. 

On the 17th of May, 1888, Jesse T. Peck died 
at his home, in Syracuse, New York. After bis 
election in 1872, he was abundant in labors, 
until, in 1881, his health began to fail. He passed 
away in glorious hope. He was a man of great 
simplicity of character, alertness and strength 
of mind, and of rare consecration to God and to 
the work of the Church. 

Of the editors elected by the last General 
Conference one has been called away. Erasmus 
Q. Fuller, editor of the Methodist Advocate, died 
in Atlanta, Georgia, October, 1888. He was a 
courageous man, an able and faithful minister, 
and in the face of great difficulties he rendered 
iraportant service to the Church. We also 
make special mention of the death of George W. 
Woodruff, the secretary of the last General 
Conference. He was a competent officer and an 
earnest, laborious and devoted minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Although cur numbers have been depleted we 
gratefully record the fact that the Bishops ha-e 
been able to preside at the sessiwns of all the 
Annual Conferences in the United St.tes, with 
the exception of the Columbia River Conference, 
whicb met immediately after the death of Bishop 
Haven. We have also visited, regularly, the 
missions in the United States and Territories 
and have presided in their annual meetings. 
Oar foreign missions have also received due at- 
tention. In 1880 Bishop Merrill presided over 
the sessions of the Germany and Switzerland, 
the Sweden and the Norway Conferences, and the 
anona: meetings of the missions in Denmark 
and Bulgaria. Going eastward, he held the 
India and South India Conferences, and, return- 
ing early in 1831, he organized, under the author 
ity of the last General Conference, the missions 
in Italy into an annual conference. In 1882 
aad 1838 Bishop Foster visited the same fields 
an‘ held the conferences and the annual mect- 
ings, In 1881 the conferences in Central and 
North Western Europe and the mission in Den- 
mark were attended by Bishop P.ck.. In the 
Autumn of 1881 Bishop Harris visited our 
brethren laboring at different points on the 
western coast of South America, most of whom, 
though they had been received on trial in the 
conferences at home, and had been elected to 
orders under the missionary rule, had not been 
ordained ; and during his visit he ordained such 
preachers in Caldera, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, 
Santiago, and Concepcion, niwe ip all. Having 
completed the purposes of his visit along the 
western coast of South America, he proceeded 
through the Straits of Magellan to Monte Video, 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario, the annual 
meeting of the South American Mission in Monte 
Video in February, 1882. He had been appointed 





to hold the Liberia Conference, but an accident 
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been appointed to visit, in 1880, the missions in 
Japan and China, was prevented, by the itiness 
of himself and family, from sailing from San 
Franciseo, which city he had reached on his 
way. In 1681 Bishop Bowman virited and pre- 
sided in the annual, meetings of Japan, «North 
China, Central China and the Foochow Con- 
ference. In 1888 Bishop Merrill visited the 
same ficlds. 

Bishop Andrews early in 1882, and Bishop War- 
ren early in the present year, visited the Mexico 
Mission. 

We are glad to be able to report that as a whole 
our work in these fields is prosperous and full of 
promise, God has put honor on the miasionary 
zeal of the Church, The.Bishops are ready to 
give the Committee on Missions or to the Gen- 
eral Conference any information that they may 
further desire. 

Under the enabling acts of the last General 
Conferenee the North Nebraska, Southwest 
Kansas, Northwest Kansas, and East ‘Tennessee 
Conferences have been formed and organized, 
and the name of the Providence Conference has 
been changed to that of the New England South- 
ern. The number of the annual conferences has 
thus become 99, and the number of the missions 
is 14. 

We are pleased to be able to report that, during 
the past quadrennium, the Church has had great 
peace and quietness and « fair measure of pros- 
perity. 

The addition to the number of members re- 
ported has not been as large asin some preced- 
ing periods ; but we think that this is due in part 
to the fact that, in pursuance of the action of the 
last General Conference, greater care has been 
taken than ever before to prune and correct the 
Chureh registers, and to make more accurate 
returns, ‘The statistics of 1883 show 11,349 trav- 
eling preachers, 12,020 local preachers, and 
1,769,584 members and probationers, being 
an increase in four years of 69,282 members. 
While this increase in numbers is not equal to 
that of the preceding quadrennium, it is, under 
the circumstances, encouraging. The minutes 
also show that, during the same period, there 
have died 654 traveling preachers, and 88,891 
members. These, added to the reported gain, 
show that the accessions to the Chureh during 
the quadrennium have been 158,787. 

The material interests of the Church have 
been greatly prospered. New church edifices 
have been erected in all parts of the country, 
and many existing properties have been great- 
ly improved. In 1879 there were 16,955 churches, 
and 5,689 parsonages, valued together at $70,- 
955,509; in 1883 the minutes report 18,741 
charches and 9,815 parsonages, valued together 
at $79,238,085. We are gratined to be adic to 
say that, throughout our borders, great success 
has attended the etforts of ministers and mem- 
bers to liquidate church debts. Especially has 
this been the casein our larg2r cities, in some 
of which, by united effort, the entire debt has 
been removed from every church, and the @e- 
nectional spirit largely aug ted 
worthy of all commendation. The removal ot 
these debts has manifestly promoted the life and 
acuvity of the Church; and we believe that our 
work has made unusual progress in nearly all 
cities during the last four years. Th.se results 
have been signally manifest in the city of New 
York, flowing largely from the generous action 
of its Church Extension and Missionary Society, 
under the presidency of John B. Connell. 

We have cause tor gratitude to the great Head 
of the Church for the revival spirit which has 
been abroad in many parts of the work. Some 
revivais have been of very marked character, 
evincing the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit in these human inscrume..talities for the 
salvation of men. 

‘bhe Church has need te constantly remember 
the words of its Divine Fouuder, ‘‘ Without me 
ye can do nothing,” and likewise to have the 
impheit faith of the chiefest of the aposties, as 
expressed in tne exultant words: “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengcheneth 
me.” 

The last General Conference recommended 
thas our Church unite with other branches of 
the Methodist famuly, in different paris of the 
world, in hoiding an Ecumenical Conterence in 
the city of London, and the Bishops were di- 
rected to appoint delegates according to the plan 
authorized, selecting at least three of their own 
nuniber. In accordance with this direction, the 
Bishops appointed Bishops Simpson, Peck, and 
Warren, and selected, from various parts of the - 
Church, the number of delegates—both ministers 
and laymen—to which our Church was entatied. 
These delegates met in City Road Chapel, Lon- 
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to appoint an executive committee to make the 
necessary preliminary arrangements before the 
meeting of this General Conference. The com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed, and prelim- 
inary measures have been taken for a commem- 
orative service, to be held in Baltimore, in De- 
cember, 1884, in which all the Methodist Epis- 
copal boaies in the United States have expressed 
a wiilingness to unite, 

The Bishops simply report their action in this 
matter, expressing their full approval of this 
movement and asking for it the consideration 
of the General Conference, They also submit 
herewith the report of the Executive Committee 
with its preliminary plans, 

It will also be remembered that the last Gen- 
eral Conference directed the Bishops to devise 
a plan for the centennial year, reporting to the 
Church ds early as convenient. ‘Under this 
action they prepared a circular which was sent 
to the different annual conferences, and also 
published in the several Church papers, They 
did not consider themselyes authorized to com- 
plete the arrangements for the centennial ser- 
vices, but to take only such action as was neces- 
sary before the meeting of the General Confer- 
ence. 

They submit the whole matter to the wisdom 
and decision of your body, and they trust that 
your action will lead the Church to a more thor- 
ough consecration to the cause of Christ, and to 
such thank-offerings as shall be worthily com- 
memorative of our centennial year. 

The Bishops were requested to make an early 
appeal to the churches in behalf of the debt on 
the Metropolitan Church in Washington City. 
An appeal was accordingly issued ; but as only a 
small amount was realized in collections, they 
commiited the matter as a special interest to O. 
©. McCabe, the assietant secretary of the Church 
Extension Board. They have now the great 
satisfaction of reporting to this Conference that, 
through his indefatigable labors, which merit 
the thanks of the Bishops and of the General 
Conference, the debt npon this church, of over 
$50,000, has at length’been entirely removed. 

According to the direction of the last General 
Conference, the formal decisions of Jaw ren- 
dered by us during the last four years, are here- 
with submitted. 

It has been necessary to convene a considera- 
ble number of judicial conferences during .the 
quadrennium. Our observation leads us to 
commend to your consideration the question 
whether these conferences ought to be longer 
permitted to reverse the findings of the ‘Select 
Number” or of an annual conference, or to re- 
mand a case for a new trial on merely technical 
grounds, or because of errors in the proceed- 
ings of the court below, which errors do not 
materially affect the question of the guilt or in- 
nocence of the appellant. 

The publishing interests of the Charch con- 
tinue to prosper and enlarge. The reports of 
the book committee and of the agents will show 
in detail what has been accomplished. 

Notwithstanding the acuvity of our publish- 
ing interests, thus set forth, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the fact that but little Church 
literature is read by very many of our members ; 
and that, in consequence, great numbers of our 
youth are without the proper knowledge of the 
history, doctrine, usages and movements of the 
Church. We note, however, with high satisfac- 
tion, the energy displayed in management of 
the Sunday-school Union and the Tract Society 
and the number and value of the publications 
issued from these departments. 

The circulation of our Sunday-school papers 
has been remarkably increased ; Sunday-school 
“requisites of the first order have been greatly 
muitiplied; Sunday-school Instituies have 
raised the standard of Sunday-sehiool instruc- 
tion, and the number of children and teachers 
have increased during-the last four years to 
1,982,926. 

We uote, a’so, with great pleasurethat, during 
the last quadrennium, more attention has been 


The cause of education has also been greatly 
advanced during the Jast four years. In several 
instances" embarrassing debts have been re- 
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donor for a much larger sum. A debt of $200,- 
000, which ‘iad been pressing ‘upon the ‘Nortli 
Western University, has been removed through 
the generous liberality of its friends. ‘The Bos- 
ton University has come into full possession of 
a large legacy left by the lamented Isaat ‘Rich, 
and has been enabled to enlarge its systematic 
work. ‘The Wesleyan College, in Cincinnati, has 
also been relieved from the embarrassment which 
had almost destroyed it, and it is now in a 
healthful and active condition. 

The chief contribution for educational work 
during the quadrennium has been in the rémov- 
ing of debts and in strengthening the institu- 
tions already established. A new institution, 
however, ‘has been) established in Denver, Col- 
orado, and is in successful operation, with good 
prospects for the future. Hamlin University, 
in Minnesota, after years of suspended anima- 
tion, has begun a new career of enlarged useful- 
ness, with buildings costing about $100,000. and 
fully paid for, and a large increase of its endow- 
ment. There has been a general increase in the 
number of students in attendance, especially in 
the seminaries, where, we believe, excellent work 
is being accomplished for the Church, in the 
education of large numbers of young men and 
women. 

In the theological departments there has also 
been marked enlargement. The Garrett Biblicay 
Institute, in Eyanston, lias been relieved from a 
serious debt, which was one of the results of the 
large fire in Chicago, some years ago. The Drew 
Seminary has realized a large portion of the 
amount which had been subscribed toward its 
endowment. A theological chair has been estab- 
lished and endowed in the Asbury University, 
with generous promise of future enlargement in 
this department. 

The statistics of our educational work show, in 
the entire Church, 10 theological institutions, 
45 colleges and universities, 60 classical semin- 
aries, 8 female colleges and seminaries, and 19 
schools of high grade connected with foreign 
missions. In these institutions, the value of the 
buildings and grounds is estimated at $7,594,- 
640; the amount of endowments is $7,031,176; 
the number of teachers 1,409, students for the 
last year 28,621; with an estimate of students, 
since their beginning of 414,518. Upon these 
grounds and buildings an estimated debt remains 
of $592,476, the chief part of which rests upon a 
few colleges and seminaries. That this debt 
may be wholly removed during this centennial 
year is devoutly to be wished. 

The Board of Education has increased its 
efforts, and is meeting with no small encourage- 
ment, In 1882 it appointed Daniel P, Kidder 
corresponding secretary. He has devoted his 
attention to all the interests of the board, and 
especially to the interests of ‘‘ Children’s Day.” 
Through his efficiency the collections have been 
greatly increased, and we believe the celebration 
of ‘‘ Children’s Day” will have a large influence 
over the minds of the youth in directing them 
to the subject of higher education. 

The proceeds of the “‘ Capital Fund” of the 
board, together with part of the collections 
have been devoted chiefly to the education of 
young men for the ministry; those having a 
foreign field in view have been especially cared 


- for, A number of promising young men and 


women, who are contemplating Church work as 
teachers, have also been aided. Were the funds 
of the board to be enlarged, a great good would 
result to the Church. 

Under the vigorous administration of the 
Freedman’s Aid Society help has been extended 
to a large number of institutions in the Southern 
States, chiefly for the education of colored 
young men and women. The progress.of the 
work of the society, during the quadrennium, 
has been very remarkable. Several valuable new 
buildings haye been erected. A substantial new 
edifice has been constructed for the Biblical In- 


' By means of munificent special contributions, 
the educational work in Japan has beer greatly 
enlarged. In India and South India there has 
been a steady increase of members. The work 
in Europe, in Germany and Switzer- 
land and in Sweden and Norway, has developed 
into efficient and energetic annual conferences ; 
and the Conference of Italy is also promising, 
though yet comparatively young and small. 
The mission in Denmark bas maintained its 
position with encouraging enlargement, while 
the missions in Mexico and South America give 
signs of great promise for the future. The or- 
ganization of our work in Europe remains the 
same as it was in 1880, except that the “Italy 
Mission” has become the Italy Conference. In 
most of the fields occupied there has been a sat- 
isfactory growth in all the elements of Church 
life. This is also true of the missions in South 
America and Mexico. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has 
been a faithful and successful co-worker in the 
foreign field. Its income has steadily and large- 
ly increased from yearfo year. It has efficient 
workers in nearly all the foreign missions; has 
sent capable medical missionaries to India, to 
China and to Japan, and is about establishing a 
paper, designed more especially for the women 
of India. The executive committee has shown 
marked deyotion and energy in its work. While 
the contributions of this society may have cur- 
tailed to some extent the receipts of the general 
missionary treasury, its work has largely aug- 
mented the missionary spirit of the Church, 
and, we doubt not, will lead to increased contri- 
butions in the future. 

Within the last four years a Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society has been organized, having its 
center in Cincinnati. Its object is to furnish teach- 
ers and found industrial schools for the women 
of the Southern States, Utah, and elsewhere. It 
proposes to accomplish in our own country what 
the ‘‘Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society” is 
doing for the lands abroad, and to work in 
harmony with the missionary authotities of our 
Church, This society, though young, has already 
aecomplished a good work ; has established a few 
model homes and promises to be a potent agency 
. for good among the women of this land. Its 
officers will make application to your body to be 
incorporated into the general system of benevyo- 
lence ‘established by the General Conference. 
The working of these societies has also rapidly 
developed a power hitherto largely latent in the 
Church ; and the benefit resulting from the in- 
creased activity of so many Christian women is 
scarcely to be estimated. 

In view of the constantly increasing magni- 
tude and the variety of acministration in the 
missionaty work of the Church, we desire to 
suggest to you the importance of considering 
whether something should not be done to bring 
our whole missionary work into greater sim- 
plicity, harmony and unity of administration. 

The Board of Church Extension has greatly 
enlarged its work in the last four years, afford- 
ing help to many churches throughout the land, 
and especially in the South and West. We are 
pleased, likewise, to recognize the excellent work 
the society has done in improving our Church 
architecture and in enlarging the Loan Fund, 


saved to the Church. 

An increasing, spirit of liberality has. also 
shown itvelf in the establishment of charitable 
institutions. Homes for the aged have been 
established in New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, chiefly through the untiring laber of the 
active women of the Church and the collections 
made by them, in comparatively small amounts. 

We mention with profound satisfaction the 
gift of George L Seney, of New York, for the 
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‘Wlations in regard to the solemiuization of the 
“marriage of divorced persons, and also to the 
‘importance of making~ sothe distinct utterance 
On ‘thie prevalence of ‘the terrible crime of polyg- 
amy in our territories. 
» The success of the Church must ever depend, 
ist, upon an’ earnest, indefatigable, and conse- 
crated ministry; 2d, upon a devoted and actively . 
co-operating mémbership; 3d, upon the rich 
baptism of the Holy Spirit which God has prom- 
ised to ‘his true servants. . 

We have reason to thank God for the efficient 
ministers’whom he has raised up and given to 
his’ Church; men consecrated to his service ; 
and we believe that fo ‘class’ of men ‘in the 
world have given clearer proof of devotion to 
the causes of Ohrist than the great body of our 
itinerant ministers. We cannot, however, ignore 
the fact that, in almost every annual conference, 
there are men who have been admitted on in- 
sufficient evidence of fitness for the ministry, 
and who have not proved of real service to the 
Church, We most earnestly commend to the 
Church a more thorough examination and trial 
of ‘candidates for the ministry. ‘The few who 
fail affect the reputation and standing of the 
whole body. While not sought for by the peo- 
ple, they often claim, because of their years in 
the ministry, a right to the more prominent ap- 
pointments, and, failing to secure them,complain 
of the Church and of its authorities, and spread 
a spirit’ of dissatisfaction throughout the 
Church. Our observation is that, where the 
ministry is holy and aggressive, the churches 
prosper, whether in our rural districts or in our 
cities ; but when men remain in the ministry 
simply ‘to retain positions and to receive support, 
and mechanically perform the duties of the office 
our churches fail. Not only is care needed in ad- 
missions to the conferences, but there should be 
some way in which inefficient ministers might 
be more easily retired, that the conferences 
might be able to receive active and promising 
men who are offering themselves for the 
work. 

In exercising the power committed to us of 
transferring ministers from one conference to 
another, we have endeavored to serve the Church 
rather than individual interests. Yet we bave 
found an embarrassment not only in relation to 
this matter but in’ making the more important 
appointments where no transfer is contemplated, 
by reason of the negotiations which have been 
made between preachers and people without con- 
sultation with those on whom the responsibility 
rests. In this growing habit of unofficial 
negotiations we see the shadows of danger to 
the essential economy of the Church, 

There has been some discussion, and some 
annual conferences have taken action in réla- 
tion to the removal of the timé limit from the 
itinerancy. In every instance where this matter 
has been brought to the attention of the con- 
ferences, the majority, generally a very large 
majority, have protested against the removal of 
the limit. In a few instances, however, con- 
ferences have desired some flexibility to meet 
very exceptional cases of great emergency ; and 
some of the conferences have asked the atten- 
tion of the General Conference to the question 
whether, without endangering the itinerancy, 
there might not be some provision made by 
which, in such cases, the ministerial term could 
be extended to four or five years, under suit- 
able safeguards? Whether these exceptions 
could be made without endangering the gen- 
eral system we commend to your careful consid- 
eration. 

We have also observed in some of the annu- 
al conferences a tendency to look more leniently 
on refusals to go to assigned appointments, 
when they chance to be among the less promi- 
nent. It is a striking fact, however, that, out of 
the more than ten thousand appointments made 
every year, there are so few cases in which either 
ministers refuse to accept their appointments or 
the churches decline to receive the ministers as- 
signed them. 

The attachment to Church order in this re- 
spect is, at once, very remarkable and is abso- 
lutely essential. 

We beg leave to say that the depletion of our 
numbers and the increasing magnitude of the 
work of the Church will suggest to yon the 
necessity of adding to the number of Bishops, 
How many shall be added we leave t6 your own 
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building us stately and strong over. all the lend, 
and to.the very ends of the world, making us to 
be among the great powers of the earth, we are 
constrained,.at the same time to humble our- 
selves, and, acknowledging that the power has all 
been of God, to ask that we now. devote our- 
selves more completely than ever to the service 


} of the cause and the buildiug up of his kingdom 


in the earth,. The retrospect of the old. and the 
dawn of the new. century find us with high 
hopes and courage. Aas. the guardians of the 
precious heritage which has. descended to us 
from the fathers, you. will, we doubt. not, use 
becoming diligence to hand it aloug undimin- 
ished and untarnished to the genezations fol- . 
lowing... The interests which come before you~ 
will receive that godly attention which their im- 
portance demands, 

You will, we are sure, discountenance ail ends 
and means unworthy of the sacred character you 
bear, at whatever cost of. vigilance and courage. 
You will not lose sight of the one,thing for 
which, as a Church, we exist—namely, to spread 
scriptural, holiness over the earsh. 


The rules and regulations you shall make, and 
all other official acts you shall perform while 
here, will be with a single eye: You have come 
to a time when great carefulness and great 
wisdom are demanded. We aré! sure that you 
will diligently apply yourselves ‘to prayers for 
the light and help which come alone from God, 
and without which there can be nothing wise 
or strong or good. The eyes, not simply of the 
assembled or patsing crowd of the city in which 
you meet are upon you, but the eyes of our en- 
tire Church throughout the world, and of othér 
sister Churches, and of the nation and nations as 
well. In reminding yow of these things, we do 
not presume to admonish or even exhort you, 
but simply to arrest your thought, You are 
human, and it is inevitable that much that is 
human will clingto your best eadeavors; but 
we are sure that God’s spirit is in you, and that 
you will wait listening to his voice. In so doing 
you will not fail to meet worthily the obligations 
under which you act ; and properly. to take care 
of the interests committed to you; and when, in 
a few days, you return to your homes and cus- 
tomary vocations, it will be, we trust, with the 
consciousness of having performed your work 
with the purest and noblest fidelity to God and 
his Church. Your decisions and acts will be felt 
around the globe in the remotest East, in the 
most distant West, not for to-day only but for 
ali time, weakening or strengthening the hopes of 
humanity. Not only the present, and especially 
the future of your own Church will be affected, 
but the entire brotherhood of Christendem will 
be hurt or helped by your proceedings. God has 
placed you in the van in the erisis hours of the 
world’s great struggle. The Master himself 
watches trom the throne. Let there beno dis- 
appointment in the results. 

Finally, dearly beloved brethren, we desire 
now again to commend. you to God and the word 
of his grace, praying that the Holy Spirit may 
be: present and helpful in all your deliberations 
and conelusions, to the end that his neme may 
be glorified and his kingdom enlarged and 
established in the earth, 

_ We. are, dear brethren, most sincerely and 
affectionately your brothers and fellow-laborers 
in the Gospel of Christ. 
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Corot and Rousseau and Courbet were all, once 
upon « time, in this state of invisibility, and 
though Manet may not have been broad or 
grand as they in scope, he was quite as much 
so in the quality of his motive, and in the inten- 
sity of his peculiar vision. The real place of 
Manet is that of the man who saw and felt first 
the bright and true afar off, and who could not 
do anything else but burn and bleed and fight to 
get atit. The new road that he opened is to- 
day filled with an army, who walk there gayly, 
and pick flowers that have sprung up from his 
blood. The salons of to-dag are filled with can- 
vases full of sun and air, as heaven was not 
ashamed to make them, not imaginative condi- 
tions made by men. Allegorical pictures are 
made in so much sympathy with the nature of 
the time that nobody knows them, if they are 
ooking for them with the old classic idea and 
color in mind, and it bas taken twenty good 
years of hard fighting to bring it about; and 
Manet is the man who has done it. 

Opposed, in his carly youth, by his parents, in 
his artistic tastes, he went into the marine, and 
served on a ship sailing for Rio Janeiro. After 
his return he gave up that profession and trav- 
eled in Holland and Italy. Inspired and con- 
firmed in his longings for an artist’s career, on 
comimg back to Paris he entered the atelier of 
Couture. Here he stayed, working with all the 
force and fury of his nature, for six years, only 
to find, at the end of that time, that he learned 
what he must straightway unlearn, since it did 
not teach him to represent Nature as he saw her— 
all in glory and light and freshness ; 80 he took 
three years to unlearn the bad color he got from 
Couture. He went straight out to Nature, and 
struggled to represent her and to find hisown 
personality. 

Public opinion could not understand this view 
of things; and it came, like a rock down a moun- 
tain, determined to crush Manet out at every 
bound, To the person who is born into the new 
movement, the exhibition at the Beaux Arts 
presents nothing shocking, and one wonders 
what so much opposition found to liveon, On 
the contrary, the most delicious, gay feeling 
takes possession of the mind. Impressionist, in 
the largest sense of the word, he is brother in 
blood to our Hunt. What Hunt gained in the 
deeper poetical feeling, Manet made up in his 
extraordinary vitality. Such movement! If the 
sea ever danced at you, it is in these marvelous 
marines. His horse-races and boat-races make 
you perspire and put you out of breath. His 
Spanish dancers dance as a Spanish dancer 
might in her most ideal moments, His crowds, 
sauntering in the Champs Elyse¢, or hovering on 
the quay, are beyond equal. His French women 
were painted with all the essence of their race 
as he paints them. How he could render elec- 
trical movement! 

But he missed that larger and sweeter feeling 
for human character which Hunt has. This is 
felt in his expression of the nude and in his por- 
traits, the labored drawing and the cold 
coloring, excepting in the pastel sketches. He 
was, by temperament, too impatient or too pow- 
erless to paint the things he did not love, He 
could not see things he did not love. The 
human form, divine and exact, did not quite 
touch the bottom of his sympathies ; but Nature 
fresh and moving, and the character of things 
and situations, burned into him. His still life! 
The fish! Your soul waters after them. His 
f ruit and flowers! Before one’s eyes hangs that 
green and rusty pear. The sword of Damocles 
was never so terrible as this. Only, instead of 
fearing that it will fall, one knows it won't, 

Manet died at fifty-two, April 30th, 1883, His 
portraite present & face that stays in the mind 
as much as his pictures—a face brave, refined, 
and sweet. He was a man of the world, and 
showing in his habits or dress none of that exu- 
berance or defiance of fixed customs that one 
sees in his pictures. Aman of interesting and 
spirited conversation, and one who knew how, 
too, to plant a biting word in the right place. 
One day Courbet, speaking of his pictures, said 
the faces reminded him of those on playing 
cards; on hearing which Manet cried: “Is it 
that he thinks he amuses us—he, with his bil- 
liard balls?” His best known and liked pictures 
are the ‘‘ Bon bock,” and the “‘ Enfant a lepée.” 
Among his portraits are Victor Hugo, Roche- 
fort, Zola, and M, Proust, directeur des Beaux 
Arts, His eau fortes are extremely interesting, 
and his pastels as fresh as Spring verdure, 
At the sale of 169 of his works the great boating 
scene at “Argenteuil” went for 12,500 francs, 
his “Bar at the Folies Bergéres” for 5,850 
francs. One day’s sale amounted to 72,000 
francs. 

The exposition of the “Union of Women 
Painters and Sculptors” was open at the 
Palais de l'Industrie from the Ist to the 
15th of March. Among the contributing mem- 
bers were Baudry and Carolus Duran, with 
portraits; Gerome, with ‘‘Two Majesties”—a 
lion crouching on a rock and facing a Northern 
Ocean ; Benjamin Constant, with a study of a 
half-dreased figure leaning back amongst bril- 
liant draperies, ‘‘Le Sol du Néron,” by Mr. J. L. 
Brown, 

Paum, Francs, 





Danitary. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tue annual meetings of the American Medical 
Association not only bring together large num- 
bers of medical men to discuss various subjects 
connected with medical science and art, The 
time and place are also chosen for other mcet- 
ings relating to public and sanitary matters. 
Medical progress has so much to do with sani- 
tary progress that all those devoted to public 
health administration watch with zeal the course 
of discussion, the varied merits of papers offered 
and the various suggestions made. The public 
generally takes perhaps more interest in the 
meeting just held at Washington, because it is 
the first after the new departure of the New 
York State and county societies and the New 
York Academy of Medicine. It cannot be de- 
nied that there are many others who believe the 
so-called code of the American Medical Associa- 
tion arbitrary and defective, and yet who are not 
willing to take the position of the no-code men, 
The association is this year honored in the presi- 
dency of Austin Flint, who now belongs to the 
distinguished veterans of medical service. He 
has always been an earnest advocate of sanitary 
art, and some of his papers grace the reports of 
the American Public Health Association. Be- 
sides the general meeting of the aesociation, at 
which the heads of sections delivered addresses, 
there were many divisions of subjects for 
special consideration in the various departments 
into which the body was divided. The section 
on the Practice of Medicine had about twenty- 
five papers, some of them from distinguished 
sources, ‘The Germ Theory of Disease and The 
Production of Poisons by Micro-organisms” 
came in for a share of presentation. ‘‘The 
Etiology of Typhoid Fever and the Specific 
Treatment of Diphtheria and Oroup” in dis- 
cussion, involved many hygienic considerations, 
When, too, we find anotable Philadelphian 
advocativg the milk treatment of disease, it is 
evident that the dietetics of life is a considera- 
tion quite as important as the Materia Medica, 
The same was evident in a paper of Dr. Atlee, in 
which he discussed the feeding of school chil- 
dren. While the field of practice is a very broad 
one, it is evident that practitioners are more and 
more studying the preventive and restorative 
agencies which have to do with natural processes 
of vitalization, and are accepting, as a model 
for running the machine we call man, the forces 
and methods which are found resident in and 
operating upon him in the course of Nature, 
But not only in the general field of practical 
medicine does the influence of sanitary princi- 
ples come into requisition. Antiseptic surgery 
is one of the great discussions of the present day, 
Joints are now opened and cavities explored, 
which would not have been touched ten years 
ago, just because it is now possible to use anti. 
septic spray or other methods of antisepsis. Dr, 
Varick, of Jersey City, who has had large experi- 
ence with railroad injuries and relies chiefly on 
thymol as his antiseptic dressing, read a paper 
on this subject. Allied to this isthe discussion of 
Puerperal Septicenia, which was ably presented 
by Professor Parvin, of Philadelphia. It is 
coming to be appreciated that most of the puer. 
peral diseases of this character have a direct 
surgical relation, and that not a few of the cases 
of absorption are of traumatic origin. These 
are but specimens of papers which cover the 
whole range of administrative and preventive 
medicine. No one can read the outline of work 
proposed for such an association as this without 
recognizing the great breadth of inquiry and of 
knowledge which now obtains in this profession, 
While it is often bold and experimental, it is its 
greatest gain that principles a d are 
firmly held to the test of experience. We quite 
agree with some of the views expressed by Pro- 
fessor Stillé in his recent farewell address. As 
much as medicine is a science, it is still more 
severely an art, It must have its test in results, 
in the accurate analysis of experience, and in its 
corresponcence with those methods which a 
study of the physiology of life indicates. Life, 
as found in man, has its own peculiar attributes 
and perplexities, but has to be closely studied 
alongside ail questions of physical ombarass- 
ment. The study of Hygiene has tended to im- 
part great conservatism to medicine, inasmuch 
as it holds questions of treatment closely within 
the jurisdiction of physic, in its original sense, 
rather than in its drug sense. While it admits 
the need sometimes of potent drugs, it claims 
that, as a rule, adjustment comes through a res- 
toration of natural secretions by bathing, exer- 
cise, etc., and by the use of good air, good food 
and pure water. At such a meeting as this a 
section of Hygiene does not attain prominence, 
simply because it isso much involved in all the 
sections and because it has so much of enginery, 
chemistry, and other sciences identified there- 
with as to require for it the combined consider- 
ation of others besides physicians, Hence we 
find the American Public Health Association 
made up of those of various professions an 
callings. Yet the work of this American medical 
association is always found important, and 


~ 








serves to emphasize the intimate relation of 
public health care to medical practice, as well as 
to the pressing wants of all society. 


Biblical Research. 


Tux excavation of Tanis or San in the Delta, 
the Zoan of the Bible, has begun under most fa- 
vorable auspices, that of the “‘ Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund Society,” in whose directory are Pro- 
fessor Sayce and other eminent scholars, and 
whose explorations are in the hands of Maspero, 
Naville and Petrie. Says the circular: 

“The mounds of this famous city, as yet scarcely 
touched by the spade of the explorer, are among the 
most extensive in Egypt, and promise a rich harvest 
in objects of biblical and other historical interest. 
Here, in the nearest great city to the land of 
Goshen, we may expect to find documents bearing 
on the history of the Hebrews during the 430 years of 
the sojourn, respecting which the Bible is almost si- 
lent. Itis even possible that monuments and inter- 
ments of the Hebrews during the time of their pros- 
perity may be brought to light. The one Shepherd 
king, whose name occurs upon these monuments 
as that of the great builder of Zoan, is the tradi- 
tional Pharaoh of Joseph. The recovery of more 
documents relating to his reign becomes, therefore, 
a matter of peculiar importance. Zoan owed much 
of its splendor to R Il, who restored and 
built here upona scale of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. It was also a favorite residence of his suc- 
cessor, Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Here, therefore, if anywhere, may be expected rec- 
ords of the later, as well as of the earlier periods of 
the Hebrew sojourn.” 


A large number of small subscriptions, as well 
as the expected great donations, are called for. 
Subscribers of #5 and upward are entitled to 
receive Naville’s ‘‘ Pithom,” in press, and Miss 
Edwards, the distinguished authoress, one of 
the secretiries of the Fund, will reply by note 
to each American subscriber. The Rev. William 
C, Winslow, 429 Beacon Street, Boston, receives 
and publicly acknowledges all donations in the 
United States, and he will forward a circular on 
application, A gentleman bas just tendered $50, 
if nine others will do likewise. Some of our em- 
inent scholars have already forwarded donations 
to Mr. Winslow. 











.-- It will be remembered that, some time ago, 
a large number of valuable papyri were found in 
El-Faiyoom, a district of Egypt, and that these 
were deposited in the museum at Vienna. The 
great antiquity of these documents has urged on 
the investigation of scholars, and even the first 
fruits show what a treasure has been secured. 
The systematic examination of these papyri is 
carried on under the supervision of Professor 
Karabacek. The oldest documents examined so 
far are two in demotic characters, and dating 
back to the time of Christ’s birth—a most im- 
portant find, Besides a parchment fragment of 
Thucydides, there has been found, in the Greek 
language also, some fragments of the Gospels, 
from the fourth century, whose text is so pure 
and correct that it is claimed to be fully equal to 
the Codex Sinaiticus, which is of about the same 
date. Another interesting find is a sorcery- 
papyrus. The youngest document is dated 909 
A. D., and contains a well-preserved letter of 
divorce given to the daughter of a monk, and is 
especially interesting, on account of the reasons 
assigned for this step, and on account of the 
legal formula in which the letter is couched. 
So far, about 1,500 papyri have been partly ex- 
amined and catalogued, and there is still a larger 
number awaiting investigation. From this an 
idea can be formed of what letters, in various 
departments, can expect from these documents, 
when they have once been thoroughly studied. 


...-The verba ““y—i.e. those containing a jod 
between the first and third letter of the root— 
have been variously explained as to origin by 
grammarians, Ewald, and with him Stade and 
others, claim that they are abbreviated hiphil 
forms, the prefixed A having fallen away. 
Olshausen, Miiller, and others claim the root to 
be a triliteral, and the * to be radical, In the 
fourth Heft of the Zeitschriftd. Deutsch Morgenl, 
Gesellschaft for 1883 an exhaustive treatment of 
this point has appeared from no less a Semitic 
scholar than Professor Nildeke, of Strasburg. 
He examines minutely the reasons assigned by 
Ewald for his view, and finds they are ground- 
less ; consequently, that here, too, the fixed and 
conservative trait of the Hebrew appears, and 
that these roots are triliteral. He gives a most 
satisfactory explanation of these forms on this 
basis, and illustrates the truth of it in a long 
list of verbs of this formation. The essay is a 
model philological discussion, 


..--Dr. Julius Euting, of Strasburg, after 
publishing the first volume of his Corpus of the 
Carthaginian Inscriptions, started for a two 
years’ journey in the East in May, 1873. He 
went first to Egypt, then to Damascus, and 
thence to Palmyra, where he met with great suc- 
cess in obtaining new Palmyrene inscriptions. 
His intention was to go thence to Ibn Reshid, 
the sheikh of the Shammar, and to travel exten- 
sively in Arabia, The last letter received from 
him was dated December 1st, 1883, at Hail, when 
all was going well. If his plans carried out, he 
must now be in Jidda, since from Hail he was 





going to Gad4in SAlib, the city of the Thamid, 
in order to copy the inscriptions there with ac- 
curacy. That was the chief object of his jour- 
ney, and thence he intended to return to Hail. 
He is not expected back at Strasburg till the 
Spring or Summer of 1885. 


...-An opus magnum of considerable impor- 
tance for Oriental and biblical scholars has 
recently been brought to a happy completion in 
Italy. Ceriani, the indefatigable librarian of 
Milan, and Italy’s greatest Syriac scholar, has 
just published volome II, Part IV of his “‘ Trans- 
latio Syra Peschitto, from an Ambrosian manu- 
script of the sixth century. The first volume 
appeared in 1874, and the present volume goes 
from Dan.. ix, to the end of the Old Testa- 
ment. The order of the various books in this 
text is quite remarkable, differing in some re- 
spects from every other system known. The 
editor announces that a companion volume of 
annotations can be expected in the near future» 


..As closely connected with the questions 
which touch upon Hebrew meter, we mention 
that Professor Bickell is about to publish a reply 
to Ecker. In this book, among other things, he 
reconstructs the Syriac Gnostic bymns of the 
second century, in the Acts of Thomas, rhyth- 
mically and strophically using the Greek mate- 
rial brought forward by Bonnet. He also gives 
a number of important corrections and additions 
for his “Carmina Veteris Testamenti Metrice.” 
For example, he shows what are the poetical ele- 
ments in canticles, and he works out a strict con- 
nection of thought in this book. 





Seience, 


Proresson LaNauEey read, before the Na- 
tional Academy, an important paper upon the 
character and wave-length of heat radiated by 
the soil or other bodies at a temperature below 
the boiling point. Professor Langley had 
shown, some time ago, that, contrary to the pre- 
vailing opinion, the radiations of short wave- 
length (the violet and ultra violet portions of 
the spectrum) are much more absorbed by our 
atmosphere than the radiations of long wave- 
length in the invisible portion of the spectrum 
below the red. This at first sight makes it diffi- 
cult to understand how the earth’s atmosphere 
can act to keep in the heat, if it allows lung- 
waved radiations to pass through it freely. Mr. 
Langley finds the explanation in the results of 
his experiments ; although the infra-red solar 
radiations are as much as two octaves below the 
violet (i.¢., 4 or 5 times as long) he finds that 
the low temperature radiations are vastly longer 
yet, so that the transparency of air to the long- 
est known waves of solar radiation does not at 
all imply its transparency to the radiations of 
heated soil ; on the contrary, he feels quire sure, 
though his experiments are not yet complete, 
that air is even more opaque to th«se very long- 
waved radiations than it is to the ultra violet 
waves themselves. He took occasion to remark 
upon and dissent from Lord Rosse’s conclusion 
as to the temperature attained by the moon’s 
surface and radiated from it, believing that no 
part of the moon ever attains a temperature as 
high as 100 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit). 


....Struve communicates to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, through Mr. Gill, a determina- 
tion of the parallax of @ Tauri (Aldebaran). In 
working up his double star observations for pub- 
lication, he came across a large number of 
measures, made some thirty years ago, on the 
position and distance of a small companion 
which accompanies this star, and set one of his 
assistants to discuss them. The discussion 
brought cut the surprising result that the par- 
allax of Aldebaran is 0.52, which makes it, 
next to @ Centauri, our nearest neighbor. The 
surprising thing is that the proper motion of 
Aldebaran is so small as to indicate, a priori, 
that it is, probably, very remote. It is quite 
possible, however, that a new investigation will 
give a greater distance. 


....In the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Olub, Mr. A. Forste, of Dayton, Ohio, notes the 
discovery of an interesting fact in connection 
with the life history of the American cowslip, 
Dedecatheon Meadia. There is a bud in the axil 
of the leaves which come through the ground in 
the Spring, and from this bud a single root 
develops. The root-stock supporting the bud 
dies during the following reason, leaving the 
bud at the apex of the root, which thus starts & 
new and wholly independent plant. It is one of 
many ways in which Nature does the same 
thing ; a strawberry runner is much the same, 
only the bud is at the end of a thread or stolon. 
The root-stock at the attachment dies, and the 
young bud or plant gets free. 


....It has been often noted that plants indig- 
enous to one country will often grow marvel- 
ously better when they find themselves in ® 
foreign one. British weeds, in great numbers, 
have taken possession of our soil ; and, now and 
then, an American pays the same compliment to 
the agriculturists of the Old World. At a recent 
meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical Society it 
was noted that our Jersey lupine (Lupinus pe 
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rennis) had taken possession of piece of 
ground at Orkney, in Scotland, so that three 
acres were s dense mass of blue flowers; and 
scattered plants were growing at long distances 


around. 
Blusic. 


‘Tue attention devoted by this department to 
the first series of Wagner Concerts given, under 
the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and the general sim- 
ilarity in the scope and performance of the sec- 
ond triad of entertainments with those preced- 
img, obviates another detailed record. To a per- 
ceptible degree this second series, concluded on 
Saturday afternoon, gave greater pleasure to the 
large audiences attending. The several concerts 
rose toa higher level of artistic success, and were 
sustained at it, The excerpts on the programs 
were uniformly those in which the purely musical 
side of Wagner’s genius predominates, and of- 
fered striking and beautifpl illustrations of it. 
Simply as music of the most advanced type, the 
world has had nothing more lovely and intelligi- 
ble than “Lohengrin” o¢ ‘ Parsifal,” the latter 
also representing the poetic element of Wagner's 
inspiration as did little else that he ever wrote, 
even “Lohengrin.” ‘Parsifal” is truly a 
music-drama, but one which scarcely ever loses 
its aftinity with opera of the ideally lyric type. 
The program of the fourth concert, of Friday 
evening, was enlarged to the inclusion of quite 
three-fourths of ‘* Tannhaiiser,” in place of the 
selections from Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe,” origin- 
ally chosen. The latter was not irrelevantly in. 
serted in a Wagnerian scheme, that the close re- 
lationship of Weber to Wagner, and his fore- 
running position in operatic music might be ex- 
hibited; but ‘*Tannhaiiser,” having never 
received a representation in New York 
worthy to be called such, the recital of 
xo much of that opera was a wise change and 
must have revealed its magnificent structure in 
a new light to a very considerable proportion 
of the audience. Mme, Materna repeated her 
grand delivery of lizabeth’s scene, ‘Sei 
gegriisst” with the lofty effect of earlier render- 
ings, and, seconded by Herr Scaria and Herr 
Winkelmann, the scenes of the second act were 
sung as never before in this country. To the 
extracts given atthe first concert were joined 
the third scene of the first act, between Tann- 
haiiser and the Pilgrims, the meeting of the 
returning minstrel-knight with the Landgrave’s 
hunting train and the entire third act. The 
performance of the Overture and accompani- 
ments by Mr. Thomas’s orchestra left nothing 
to be criticised. The enthusiasm was extreme. 
On the second night of the week the joint ap- 
pearance of Mme. Nilsson and Mme, Materna, 
when ‘ Lohengrin” and “ Parsifal” furnished 
the main features on the program, crowded 
the opera house. The duet which is so promi- 
nent a dramatic feature of Wagner's third 
opera was quite the triumph that it was 
expected to prove from the lips of two such art- 
ists. Mme. Maternaand Mme. Nilsson received 
three recalls when it was ended. If the splendid 
freedom of declamation and breadth of vocal 
style which characterizes the German soprano 
eclipsed the Italian perfection of Mme. Nilsson’s 
singing, Mme. Nilsson retrieved her position in 
the exquisite scene with Lohengrin. Herr 
Winkelmann’s voice seemed clearer this evening 
than much of the time he has been in this coun- 
try. It was easy to infer how perfect, in the his- 
trionic as well as musical sense, his performance 
of the part must be. He appeared to more ad- 
vantage, however, in the finale to the first act of 
“Dié Walkiire,” although the Love-Song of 
Siegmund showed that deficiency in sweetness 
which we have remarked from the first in Herr 

Winkelmann’s voice. The ineffably beautifu! 
Vorspiel, Garden-Scenejand Finale to “‘Parsifal,” 
occupied the last half of the evening. In this, 
the playing of the orchestra was #0 ex- 
traordinarily fine that the efforts of Mme. 
Materna, Herr Scaria, Herr Winkelmann and 
Mr. Remmertz were overshadowed. For Satur- 
day afternoon, at which matinee the house was 
smaller than before, the comparatively familiar 
Khine-Scene, opening ‘‘Das Rheingold” was 
given with the assistance of Miss Emma Juch, 
Mrs, A. N. Hartdegen, Miss Emily Winant, Miss 
Ella Earle, Mrs. Minnie E. Denniston, Miss Zelie 
de Lussan and Miss F, Hirsch, The exquisitely 
flowing melody of the scene was perfectly inter- 
preted. Mr. Remmertz undertook the not very 
grateful music of Alberich and the elevated de- 
clamation of Wotan with his usual success, Mr. 
Toedt sang the short narrative of Loge, ** Threats 
are what Loge gains for thanks,” with taste 
and sweetness; such music being not at all 
what Mr. Toedt should sing under any circum- 
stances. The delightful trios of the Nixies, 
especially the last one, which is heard as the cur- 
tain falls 0» the opera, is an unanswerable refu- 
tation to the ignorant and prejudiced, who claim 
that Wagner never wrote simple and charming 
melody. No refrain by Mozart, or even Bellini 
and Donizetti appeals more instantaneously to 
the ear. Herr Scaria and Mme, Materna ren- 
dered the last scene of “Dié Walkiire” witha 
significance and majesty unapproachable, the 








orchestra played, for the. last time, the marvel- 
ously descriptive “Rising of the Fire,” and, 
after continued applause, cheers and Mme. 
Materna’s dragging of Mr. Thomas from some 

dest retir t, that he might acknowledge 
the calls for him from the parquet and boxes, 
the great throng of people dispersed. It may be 
added that the acoustic impracticabilities of the 
Opera House seemed to be a good deal domi- 
nated by the orchestra all the week—much more 
so than during the first concerts. The chorus, 
however, could not be expected to get the best 
of their predicament, and certainly did not. 
The financial success of the concerts has been 
complete. 


....At the Casino much success has attended 
the production of ‘ Falka,” a very vivacious 
comic opera in three acts, by Chassaigne. M. 
Chassaigne had achieved no remarkable reputa- 
tion among the Parisian composers of light 
music until the appearance of this work. It 
became the vogue in Paris and almost as speed- 
ily was made, through an English version by Mr. 
H. B. Farnie, a London musical attraction. Mr. 
McCaull finds it equally potent here. The music 
of “Falka” is extremely slight, catching, so far 
as relates to at least two of the numbers, and not 
decidedly after the French style. One or two 
airs have, in fact, quite an English character, 
suggestive of Mr. Sullivan’s muse, The second 
finale offers the only effort in the direction of 
elaborate scoring, and that to a very modest de- 
gree. The libretto of “ Falka” is, however, the 
overtopping attraction, and a more amusing one 
in dialogue and burlesque situation has not been 
set for some time. The music is very smoothly 
sung by Miss Bertha Ricci, Mme. Cottrelly, Mr. 
Frank Tannehbil! and Mr. J. H. Ryley, reinforced 
by the other members of the company, and their 
activg is unflaggingly frolicsome. Mise Ricci's 
voice is admirably suited to music of the sort 
which is allotted to her as Falka, and her sing- 
ing of the pretty romance in the third act is 
especially artistic. 


School and College. 


Mr. Moses Taytor Pyne, of New York, has 
compiled with great care an interesting com- 
parative statement of the Faculties, Libraries 
and Fellows of thirty American colleges in the 
college year 1888-84, ‘he following are its chief 
features : 
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* Professional Schools, etc. 
nary. ¢ Medical School. 


,»» Shaw University, of Raleigh, N. C., has an 
attendance of 450 students, nearly all of whom 


+ Theological Semi- 





support themselves wholly or in part while 


prosecuting their studies. The State Legisla- 
ture has recently given to the university ground 
on which to erect a Medical School. 


.... Wabash Crawfordsville, Ind., bas 
recently issued its fiftieth annual catalogue. 
The college comprises two departments, collegi- 
ate and preparatory. The former has an attend- 
ance of 95 students and the latter an attendance 
of 81. . 


Bebbles 


.-. Alittle girl calls her good father par-ex- 
cellence. 


....What kind of sauce should be served with 
tough steaks? Circular saws. 


...-[t was probably called the Marine Bank 
because it was run by the Fish family. 


...“ What is wanted in this country,” said 
the bride, as she examine‘ the wedding pres- 
ents, ‘‘ia silver service reform. That set is 
plated.” 


...“* When I die,” said Mrs, Fishwhacker, “I 
want to be buried in good, old-fashioned style, 
and not burned to ashes in one of these cream- 
eries you hear of.” 








...."*Why, Sam! How do you expect to get 
that mule along with a spur only on one side?’ 
“Well, Boss, if I gets dat side to go, aint de 
udder one boun’ to keep up?” 


....James, who was trying to sew a new but- 
ton on his coat, murmured: ‘‘ They say there's 
anew yacht that makes 15 knots an hour, but 
this thread makes 20 knots a minute.” 


...“*Now, then, Patrick,” said the merchant 
to his new office boy, “suppose you go for the 
mail.” ‘ Yis, sor; an’ what kind of male wud 
ye be wantin’ ? Indian male or oat male?” 


... Ah! Pat, I understand you were bitten 
by a dog yesterday. Do you know if he was 
mad?” ‘Mad, is it? Faith, what roight had 
he to be mad? Shure ‘twas mesilf that was mad 
intoirely.” 


...-A friend of Mrs. Fishwhacker’s confided 
to her that she was to havea moire antique dress 
for the Summer. Whereupon our good friend 
remarked : ‘‘ Well, I suppose the more antique 
the better these days.” 


...“ Well!’ said the first girl. ‘If I were 
Miss MacFast I wouldn’t marry that repulsive 
Mr. Thinleigh. He’s a perfect specter.” ‘ Oh!” 
said the second girl. “She wante to get married ; 
and she won't give up the ghost.” 


...“*My dear Miss A., this ring, which I 
would ask you to accept of me, is emblematic of 
my love for you; ithas noend.” Thank you, 
very much, Mr. B,; it curiously resembles my 
love for you; it has no beginning.” 


....A New York couple who are to be mar- 
ried in June will make their wedding tour ina 
canoe, evidently believing that in this manner 
they will acquire more canoe-bial bliss than 
usually falls to the lot of married people. 


... ‘IT want your daughter and a modest dowry 
to boot,” said young Green to old Keener. 
“Welll, I’ve wanted something to boot for a long 
time,” said the old man, ‘‘and 1 think you'll do 
very nicely.” The defeated candidate disap- 
peared like a Presidential boom. 


..»'*Where do you live, my little man?” 
asked a gentleman of a diminutive specimen on 
one of our railroad trains, a few days ago. “I 
have the pleasure of residing.” ‘ Never mind,’ 
observed the old gentleman, interrupting him ; 
and learing back, he thought to himself: ‘‘ How 
easy it isto tell a Bostonian.” 


.-»-A Negro was recently seated on a rail 
fence in Arkansas, intently looking at the tele- 
graph wires. A gentleman passing said: 
“Watching the wires?” “Yes, sah.” ‘* Wait- 
ing to see a message go by, hey?” The Negro 
smiled, and said, ‘Yes, sah.” The gentleman 
kindly told him that. messages were invisible, 
and explained the working of the electric cur- 
rent to him at length. Concluding, he said: 
‘Now you know something about it.” *‘ Yes, 
sah.” ‘* What do you work at?” ‘I'ma tele- 
graph operator at the Hazel Switch Station, 
sah.” 


.---“L must have some rest this Summer,” 
said the clock: ‘‘I am all run down,” “I think 
I need a country seat,” said the easy chair, lean- 
ing on his elbow. “I am getting played out,” 
said the piano ; ‘alittle fresh air would be a goop 
thing forme.” ‘That's what I want,” said the 
sofa; ‘a little fresh hair at the springs.” ‘I 
should like to go with the sofa, and lounge in the 
woods,” said the foot-stool, ‘If my legs were 
stronger,” said the table, “I should go to the 
country for some leaves.” ‘Country board is 
always so plain,” growled the sideboard ; ‘nobody 
that is knobby or polished goes there.” ‘‘ Let me 
reflect,” said the mirrof ; “ they have very plain- 
looking lassies there, too; do they not?” ‘You 
“make me plush,” said the divan; and here the 
housemaid closed the folding-doors and shut 





i CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS, Bewsamrn 8., of Glover, accepts call to 
Westford, Vt. 


AINSWORTH, Isnra’ » inst. 
cask am Sete, Hn 


BAXTER, Tuomas G., of Dorr, called to North- 
port, Mich. 

BICKFORD, Tomas, Wood Memorial ch., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., inst, April 30th, 

ara > En J., South ch., Andover, Maas., inst. 


BLISS, Joun W. D. P., _ ch., South Natick, 


, ord, April 30 
CORDLEY, Rx of call 
fake Looe 


DELZELL, Samvuet W., of Yale Semivary, ac- 
cepts call to Breckinridge, Minn. 

EVANS, James M., called to Blossburgh and 

Charleston, Penn. 

FOLSOM, Omar W., of Newbury, Mass., accepts 

call to the Winter street ch., Bath, Me. 

HARWOOD, Cuan.es E., of Weymore, accepts 
call to Fairfield, Neb. 

HEALD, J. H., of Andover Seminary, called to 

Bennington, N. H. 


oe, E., accepts call to Sioux Falla, 
JAMES, G. A., Dwight, Ill., resigns and goes to 
Dakota. 


JONES, Amos, of Rock Rapids, Ia., call 
to Wyandotte, Kan, “ wr a 


ae Henry 8., Rochester, N. H,, re- 
sigus, 

LANPHE NAatHAnreL D., of Almo, cailed to 
Orion, Mich. 

MAY, Oscar G., Rockton, IIL, resigns. 
McINTOSH, Cuartes H., of York, Neb., accepts 
call to Glinton street ch., Chicago, Til, 
MERRILL, Bensamry B., called to Brewer, Me. 
MICHELL, Grorox W., of Andover Seminary, 
called to Newcastle and Bethel, Neb. 
PELTON, Gzorex A., Shelburne Falls, called to 
Groton, Maas, 

ROBERTS, Josern W., Paris, accepts call to 
Plymouth ch., at Dallas, Tex. 


SARGENT, Grorce W., Granite Falls, accepts 
call to Clearwater, n. 


SMILEY, James D., West Brooksville, Me., re- 
signs. 


SPAULDING, Wayianp, accepts call to Pough- 
keepsie, N. ¥ 

TAINTOR, Cuaszies H., Milfo: 
m April 30th, to become 
of the Am. Cong. Union. 

THURSTON, Puxianper, Mattapan, 
called to Candia, N. H. 


EPISCOPAL, 


FOSTER, Tuxopore B., St. James ch., New 
York City, goes as first assistant to St. 
Luke’s cb., Brooklyn. 

HART, Mark, removes from Red Lake to Leech. 
Lake, Minn, 

HOLEMAN, F.R., Kansas City, Mo., accepts 
call to Longwood, Fa. . 

MORTIMER, G. D. E., becomes rector of the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, Philadelphia, 

SEARING, STANLEY, moves to Norwood, St. 
Lawrence Co., N. Y 


N. H., dis- 
eld Secretary 


Mass., 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BACKUS, Ciarence W., of Princeton, N. Y., 
accepts call to Victor, N. Y. 

BALLARD, Franx O., inst, at Austin, Il, 


MIX, Wm, W., of Cong. ch., West Farmington, 
accepts call to Perrysburg, O. 


BONAR, J. B., called to New Milford, Conn. 

BONNER, D. B., inst. at Goodwill, N. Y. 

BOYNTON, N., called to Gloversville, N. Y. 

oe G. 8. J., accepts call to Columbaa, 
nd. 


DAVISON, R. A., accepts call to East Albany, 

DreLONG, A. B., leaves Lenox, Iowa. 

DEWING, C. 8., Union, N. Y., resigns. 

HALL, Joun, D.D., Trenton, N. J., becomes 
pastor emeritus. 

HUNTER, R. V., goes to Indianapolis, Ind, 


JEFFERS, W. H., Allegheny, Penn., is appointed 
Professor of Ola Testament Literature in 
Allegheny Seminary. 

KELLY, Wm. H., of Auburn Seminary, ord. 
Spencertown, N. Y., April 80th, 

LINN, 8. P., inst. at First Avenue ch., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

MASON, H. F., inst, at Cedarville, N, J. 

MUNDENEE, Prof. W. R., resigns professorshi 
of Theology in German’ Theol. School, 
Dubuque, Ia, 

NASH, F. L., inst. at Watsonville, Cal. 

PARVIN, 8. H., accepts call to Muscatine, Ia. 


PAXTON, W». M., D.D., late of New York, 
inaugurated Professor of Homiletics in 
Princeton Seminary, May 13th, 


ROBINSON, E, 8., inst. at Scottdale, Penn . 


SCOTT, W. R., accepts call to Reunion ch., 
Chicago, Lil. 


WALKER, Franx, accepts call to Tarentum, Penn 
REFORMED (DUTCH. ) 
BEATTIE, H. R., D.D., New Harley, N. ¥., was 
stricken with apoplexy. 


PORTER, E. J., D.D., removes from Brooklyn 
to Claverack, N.Y. 


TERHUNE, E. P., D.D. -)of Springfield, 
Mass,, accepts call re af al Ave. ch., 
VAN BOUTS, °9-. accepts call to church at 


Cleveland, 
VERBRYCKE, of New k Theological 


Branewic 
Seminary, accepts call to church at Preak- 
ness, N. X, 
vor E., inst, Grand Rapids, Mich., April 





them all up. 


WYCKOFF, B. V. D., inst. Readington, N. Y¥., 
April 29th. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 25th. 


LIBERAL GIVING.—II Cor. IX, 1-15. 








Nores.—“ The ministering to the saints.” —The 
Christians in Greece were instructed to take up 
a collection for the poor Jews. Why they were 
specially poor is not clear, except as they may 
have suffered from being cast out of the syna- 
gogue, and so deprived of privileges of business 
and support. Very likely many who came long 
distances to attend the passover, and who were 
converted there, had very slender means of sup- 
port,——_—‘ Superfluous to write.”—Yet he does 
write at length. Here he speaks with especial 
politeness, not exaggerating so as to deceive. 
———‘ Achaia,”—The Roman province, which 
included Southern Greece, Macedonia being in 
a province further North.———‘“ Heady a year 
ago.”"—This, then, was nota gift for some spe- 
cial emergency, but for the ordinary wants. 
Paul was an object of suspicion in Jerusalem, 
and he was glad to carry a gift with bim when 
he should return, as a sign of the good will of 
the Gentile to the Jewish Christians. —_——“ Very 
many of them,”—It would seem that this was a 
general collection, taken up among all the Gen- 
tile churches where Paul had labored.——— 
** Come with me any of Macedonia,”—Corinth 
would be on the way to Jerusalem from Macedo- 
nia. Paul was careful to take with him repre- 
sentatives of the churches, who should have 
charge of the funds, and that his integrity might 


not be suspected._—_—‘ That they would go be- 
Sore unto you.”’—Namely, Titus, and two 
others, See II Cor. viii, 17, 18, 22.———“ Of 


bounty, not of extortion.” —It would be of extor- 
tion if Paul, when he came, should have to urge 
them to make up what they had neglected to 
give.———* Able to 1..ake all grace abound.”— 
Here the grace is net spiritual, but bis gracious 
temporal gifte, which will be bestowed as a re- 
ward for liberality. ‘* His righteousness 
abideth forever.”—His alms are his mghteous- 
ness, hardly distinguishable. * Fruita of 
your righteousness.”—The returns God will give 
in earthly things for your righteous alms, ——— 
“*Worketh through us thanksgiving to God.” — 
Through us, as we carry it to those who shall be 
stirred up by it to thanksgiving.” “* They 
glorify God for the obedience of your confes- 
sion,” ——-—The bounty has several good fruits, 
It supplies necessities; it makes the Jewish 
Christians appreciate the Gentile believers 
(which they were apt not to do) and thank 
God tor their obedience and faith; and it 
gives occasion for them to pray for their 
benefactors, —-——‘"* Thanks be unto God for 
his unspeakable gift."—Thia is added as the 
chief argument for liberality, which only 
needed to be hinted and not pressed like the 
other arguments. If God was willing to give 
for us the uospeakable sacrifice of his Son, we 
ought not to begrudge the few coins we give in 
charity. 

Instruction.—We can learn from Paul a cer- 
tain deference and politeness in exhorting 
others. Paul mixes his compliments with all 
he has to say. He was not one of those blunt 
men that call a spade a spade, and don’t care 
what offense they give. 

It is worth while to give a whole chapter to 
the duty of beneficence. It isa first duty to 
share our blessings with those in need, 

Half of religion consists in loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves; and that half is shown in 
helping him as we can. If we are converted our 
property is consecrated. We must be willing to 
give freely and largely for those in need. 

Paul taught the Corinthians systematic giving, 
They were to give every Lord’s day. We ought 
to have some plan and follow it, perhaps a cer- 
tain fraction of our income. 

A Christian heart will make ita pleasure to 
give. It is a great delight to give to help others. 
That is the best use to put money to. It is the 
chief reason why we should want money, so as 
to give it away. 

It is well to have our bounty all ‘‘ purposed in 
our hearts.” Plan out your gifts ; how much ; to 
whom, See to it that they are wisely distributed, 
and nothing omitted. 

Somehow those who are abundant givers gen- 
erally find that they are no poorer for it. The 
Lord blesses them, They are not apt to waste 
their money on extravagances or vices. It is 
Nature as well as God’s special providence that 
favors them ; for the same thoughtfulness which 
makes them plan how to make their money do 
good helps them get the money to do good 
with. 

The greatest, most imperative motive and in- 
fluence to liberality, is found in the thought of 
the great goodness of God to us, He has given 
us not merely his ordinary gifts, but the un- 
speakable gift of his Son. If he has given us so 
much, can we not give our mites for our fel- 
lows? 

A stingy Christian is not like God. God with- 
holds nothing. He gives everything freely. Even 
his own Son he did not withhold from our 
necessities, 














¥ersonalities, 


Ar a lecture lately delivered before the 
American Geographical Society by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson, on the subject of ‘The Memo- 
rials and Footprints of Columbus,” General 
Wilson read a letter from the Duke of Veraqua, 
a lineal descendant of Columbus and a gentle- 
man of high esteem among, Spanish archwolo- 
gists for his learning in the history of his emi- 
nent ancestor. The duke thus writes: 

“The most authentic portrait of Columbus, in my 
opinion, is the one recently restored, which you saw 
last Winter in the National Library of Spain. 1t has 
been engraved by the Royal Historical Society. The 
best statue of the discoverer is the one recently 
erected on the Columbus monument in Madrid, now 
nearly completed. I do not think any of the histo- 
rians or writers have been successful in their efforts 
to deprive Genoa of the honor of being the birth- 
place of Columbus, or of taking from Havana the 
glory of possessing his ashes, In regard to the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of America, I am 
positive that the King of Spain and his Government 
propose commemorating that event of 1492 in a 
grand and appropriate manner, giving to the United 
States the first place among the nations invited to 
join in this important celebration, Should your Re- 
public decide on a commemoration to be celebrated 
in the great metropolis of the New World, it is to be 
hoped that it will occur at a time and in a manner 
that will not conflict with the program of the King 
ofSpain, So I trust that your definite arrangement 
will be postponed until you are duly acquainted with 
our project.” 


A magnificent statue of Columbus is to be set up 
and unveiled in Central Park in the Summer of 
1892, 


...-Charles Reade composed the epitaph 
which will be inscribed upon his tomb, It is as 
follows: 

“ Here Lie, 
By the Side of his Beloved Friend, the Mortal Re- 
mains of 
CHARLES READE, 
Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. 

His last Words to Mankind are on this Stone. 

I hope for a resurrection, not from any power in 
Nature, but from the will of the Lord Goi Omnipo- 
tent, who made Nature and me, He created man 
out of nothing, which Nature could not. He can re- 
store man from the dust, which Nature cannot. And 
I hope for holiness and happiness in a future life, 
not for anything I have said or done in this body, 
but from the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ. 
He has promised His intercession to all who seek it, 
and He will not break His word; that intercession, 
once granted, cannot be rejected; for He is God, 
and his merits infinite ; a man’s sins are but human 
and finite. ‘Him that cometh to me, I will in n® 
wise cast out.’ ‘If any man sin, we have an advo 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous, 
and He is the propitiation for our sins,’” 

The “ beloved friend” beside whose coffin Mr. 
Reade’s is placed, is Mrs. Seymour, whose in- 
fluence was so singular and engrossing during 
the closing years of the novelist’s life. 

....-Mr. Truman Smith, whose recent death 
was chronicled in the daily papers, was a man 
far more widely known in his earlier and active 
years. He was an old-lime Whig and a leader in 
American politics from the year 1848 to 1860. 
Even after that date and as late as the candidacy 
of Mr. Tilden, he interested himself, by his pen, 
in campaign affairs. Mr. Smith’s speech on the 
Compromise Measures of 1850 was often praised 
by Mr. Webster, and a still more remarkable ad- 
dress on the French Spoliation Claims attracted 
the attention of all the graver minds in the 
country. Mr. Smith quitted the Senate in 1854, 
and devoted himself to his profession for some 
fifteen years, after which he retired. His widow 
survives him, as well as a daughter and three 
sons, one of whom is in the army. 


....Some years ago Sir Garnet Wolseley, then 
plain Mr. Wolseley, was introduced to George 
Eliot. She wrote of him a sentence, which Sir 
Garnet has copied into a diary (where he re- 
cently allowed a friend to see it): ‘One of those 
men who have the power to command by means 
of gentleness of character, calmness of bearing, 
and inflexibility of resolution.” 


...-A Boston book-agent, Mrs. Cora F. Mitch- 
ell, has received from the business-agent of 
Mr. Samuel L. Clemens, a check for five hun- 
dred dollars for selling 2,112 copies of one of 
“Mark Twain’s” books within eight months. 
Mrs, Mitchell must be a lady with conversa- 
tional abilities that reflect credit upon her pro- 
fession. 

....Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross Asso- 
ciation, who so distinguished herself by her 
noble humanitarian labors among the sufferers 
from the Lower Mississippi floods, has gone 


home comatotey worn out by her work. She 
resides in New Orleans, and her friends there are 
devoting themselves to her recuperation. 


....The committee for erecting a monument 
to the memory of Arthur Schopenhauer, in 
Frankfort, has been formed. Its members in- 
clude noted names from the philosophic and 
literary circles of the United States of America 
France, Italy, Denmark, Scandinavia and 
Europe and the East generally. 

...-Arséne Houssaye is in his seventieth year 
of life. He was a native of Bruyére, and came 
to the city of Paris to nm his literary career 
a works, . a fantastic =— 
epheme sort, num about a hnandrc 
novels, plays, essays and art-studies. 


~ 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


A NEW PRESBYTERIAN ENCY- 
CLOPZDIA.* 


Tus isa large and pretentious volume. 
It ‘‘was undertaken with the conviction that 
such a thesaurus of intelligence is not only 
a need, but also the desire of the Church 
which it represents.” The conviction was 
probably correct; but we are sorry to note 
that the execution of the work has not 
been allthat might have been reasonably 
expected. There seems to have been some 
lack in the editorial department. The 
learned editor must have delegated the 
larger part, if not allof the work of selec- 
tion, to some one else. The book shows 
lack of head. We notice some omissiuns 
which are quite glaring, and upon a some- 
what more careful examination, many 
which are amazing. We have set several 
standards by which to make a comparison, 
and have selected the foliowing. We have 
taken first the list of delegates and alter- 
nates to the Council at Belfast, in June 
next, and find that Dr. William Irvin, of 
Troy, and Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, dele- 
gates, and David J. Burrill, P. Aug. Stud: 
diford, of Lambertville, N. J., Thos. Law- 
rence, of Charlotte, N. C., Edwin L. Hurd, 
of Carlinville, Iil., and Jas. P. Hendrick, of 
Flemingsburg, Ky., alternates, have been 
omitted. Many elders have been in- 
cluded; but Mr. Morris K. Jessup and Lewis 
E. Jackson, of this city, have been left out. 

We have compared the corps of instruct- 
ors in the various seminaries, and find that 
none from Princeton are lacking, while 
Prof. Samuel M. Hopkins, D.D., and Prof. 
E. A. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., of Au- 
burn, Prof. H. P. Smith, of Lane, Pres. R. 
D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., and Prof. 
Francis Brown, of Union, Prof. W. G. 
Graig, D.D., and Prof. D. C. Marquis, 
D.D., of the Seminary of the Northwest, 
are sought in vain. The Rev. Jos. Few- 
smith, D.D., of Newark, Dr. Rufus §. 
Green, of Buffalo, Dr. 8. W. Duffield, of 
Bloomfield, do not appear. The following 
members of the New York Presbytery 
have received no mention; Drs. John 
Spaulding, 8. D. Burchard, Henry M. 
Field, editor of the Hvangelist, Edward 
Hopper, pastor of ‘‘Sea and Land,” Alex- 
ander McLean, Marvin R. Vincent, already 
mentioned, John R. Paxton, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Rev. Wm. W. Atterbury, F. H. 
Marling, E. D. Murphy, Wm. Stephenson, 
and two eminent missionaries, Edward W. 
Chester, of India, and George E. Post, of 
Syria. This list is by no means exhaust- 
ive. 

George McNish and Samuel Davis, two 
of the seven original members of the first 
American Presbytery, are passed by in si- 
lence. Of a great many of the pioneers of 
the Presbyterian Church we can learn 
nothing from this volume, as, for instance, 
of John Boyd, Nathaniel Wade, Joseph 
Morgan, Howard Powell, Robert Wither- 
spoon, John Bradner, Hugh Conn, and 
Robert Orr. 

One of the first Presbyteries of New Eng- 
land (Londonderry, N. H.) consisted of 
three ministers—John Moorhead, of Bos- 
toh, Jas. McGregor, of Londonderry, and 
Robert Abercrombie, of Pelham, N. H.; 
but we must seek elsewhere for informa- 
tion about them. We miss the names of 
Wm. Mills, 8. Occum, John Brainerd, the 
companion of Charles Beatty to the West, 
James Boyd and Aaron Condict, who were 
sent out as early missionaries, under the 
auspices of Presbytery, Synod and General 
Assembly. 

Turning to the early history of the Church 
near New York, we find that many of the 
most influential and important names are 
missing from the ranks of the Presbytery 
of Suffolk: as Benj. Goldsmith, of Aque- 
bogue (1764—1810), a fit compeer of Dr. 
Buell; David Rose, of South Haven (1765 
—1799); Aaron Woolworth, of Bridge- 
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hampton (1787—1821), son-in-law of Dr. 
Buell; Nathan Woodhull, Herman Dagget 
and Daniel Hall. 

The omission of the name of Dr. Gillett, 
the historian of the Church, is unintelligi- 
ble and beyond explanation, especially as 
we have found two quotations from his 
‘* History ” in the Hneyclopedia. 

It would further seem that there was lit- 
tle done for the work by way of a final 
revision. Some of the omissions may be 
excused; but we can find little to account 
for the insertion of many articles on theo- 
logical, exegetical, historical and allied 
topics. We have counted one hundred 
and twenty-five of these, with such head- 
ings as the following: ‘‘ Effectual Call- 
ing,” ‘‘Church Mortgages,” ‘‘The Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” ‘ Imnputation,” ‘ Inability,” 
“Inspiration,” ‘‘Law,’ ‘Keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” ‘‘ Miracles,” ‘‘ Names 
of Christ (alphabetical),” ‘ Pantheism,” 
“Soul,” **Sin,” ** Tables of the Law,” “‘Ten 
Commandments,” ‘‘Hypostatical Union,” 
‘*Man’s Body Continually Changing,” (1!) 
‘‘Abomination of Desolation,” ete., ete. 
This gives the book the air of attempting 
to straddle a good many departments, a 
cheap but damaging method of making the 
book sell. It will be seen that the criti- 
cism is by no means unjust, that the book 
contains much that is out of place. There, 
are many sections, on theological ques- 
tions, which have little or no pertinence to 
the present volume, but which would be, 
doubtless, quite valuable, if not useful, in 
a theological dictionary or handbook. 


A positive blemish in the execution of 
the book is in the addition of a supplement. 
There is no call for such an appendix, ex- 
cept when made necessary by previous mis- 
judgment, miscalculation or ignorance. 
But a supplement containing no less than 
277 articles is a monstrosity. Among the 
entries in it we find the names of Dr. 
Briggs, of New York, Drs. Casper W. 
Hodge, James McCosh ‘and Samuel Miller 
(Sr.), of Princeton, Dr. Wm. E. Moore, of 
Columbus, and Dr. Thomas H. Robinson, of 
Allegheny. In the same portion of the vol- 
ume we find some entries which are curiosi- 
ties in their way. ‘‘ Calvinism,” ‘‘ Bible,” 
“Anterior probability of its character,” 
‘* Christianity,” and the ‘‘Holy Ghost,” 
through some sort of carelessness, have 
been relegated to the appendix. The 
editor has seen fit to apologize for crowd- 
ing out the names of some persons on 
the plea that the volume, otherwise, 
would be too large and _ expensive. 
But the supplement contains seven pages 
and a half on the ‘‘ Delivery of Sermons,” 
and five pages on the ‘‘ Exceptional Posi- 
tion of the Bible in the World,” (indexed 
under E.) and five more on ‘‘ Household, 
How to bless the”; important subjects, no 
doubt, but scarcely in the proper place in a 
denominational encyclopedia. Thehistori- 
cal importance of the Presbyterian Church 
at Snow Hill is recognized, but not enough 
to give it more than three pages or to keep 
it out of the supplement. 

At one place we are reminded of Job ii, 1, 
for truly ‘‘Satan came also among them”; 
and he has a page devoted to him—an 
amount of space far exceeding the average 
devoted to the ministers of the Church; 
another topic of interest, but not the sort 
of companion preferred by the average 
Presbyterian preacher. In the arrange- 
ment of topics under catchwords we find 
amazing carelessness, and some stupidity. 
James Latta, Jr., precedes his father, and 
Conrad stands before Condit. ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Summary of the Presbyterian Church,” 
is under C; ‘‘General Washington and the 
Presbyterians,” under G; ‘Old letters of 
Francis Makemie,” under 0; ‘‘The chil- 
dren of the Church,” and ‘‘The Church 
and the Ministry,” under The; as also ‘‘The 
first Bible printed in New Jersey,” and 
‘‘The First Presbyterian Church, Albany, 
N.Y.” “Planting of Presbyterianism in 
Kentucky,” is under Planting. Such 8 
system of indexing defies all rules, and 
serves to cover up the information con 
tained as effectually as any device which 
we know. 

The book contains, also, a number of por- 
traits, which give it a popular air without 
improving its quality. The engraving 
seems to have been done as cheaply a8 po* 
sible, without a too importunate 
for accuracy. Some of the subjects sppea* 
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ill, while others bear in their faces the 
regret that they must feel. We understand 
that material for the biographic notices in 
this work was, in some instances at least, 
solicited from the parties themselves, by a 
circular inviting them to furnish such 
notices as they pleased, or, if modesty or 
scruples forbade this, to procure a friend to 
do it. 

The sketches are for the most part very 
brief and concise, yet sufficient to give a 
general idea of eachman. Asa bibliograph- 
ical collection, we regard the work as a 
failure; yet with some pains it might have 
been made a very valuable book, and a 
suggestive monument to Presbyterianism 
and the. literary activity of its ministry. 
Such a book as that would be extremely 
valuable. Of such a purpose this volume 
shows only a few ‘‘ rudimentary signs.” 

In conclusion, we would say that the book 
is well printed on good paper, and well 
bound. It has some excellences of execu- 
tion, and many defects of omission and 
commission, which may be, and we hope 
will be, remedied in a second edition. 


——_ 


SCHAFF’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH.* 








TuEsEe volumes complete the new edition of a 
standard work. The third volume, so far as we 
have observed, remains in the text as in the pre- 
ceding edition, published in 1867. An Appendix 
is added, of eleven pages, bringing up the litera- 
ture to the date of the new edition. This sup- 
plementary matter is valuable, but not suffi- 
ciently so to require those already in possession 
of this volume to sell and buy anew. It would 
be acceptable if the publishers would issue this 
Appendix by itself. It might then be enlarged, 
as it is not yet brought up to the standard set 
in the revision of the bibliography of the first 
volume, We find, for instance, no recognition 
of the discussion started by Dr. Hort, respecting 
the relation of the so-called Nicene Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed to the second Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, The references to ‘‘Dorner’s History of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ” might well 
be supplemented by references to Sections 92, 
98 of his ‘System of Christian Doctrine,” espe- 
cially as, in his constructive work, this eminent 
theologian builds upon the Creed of Chalcedon, 
and the allusions to him, as they now stand, are 
liable to make a different impression as to his 
attitude toward this venerable symbol. We 
could wish, also, that the exposition given of this 
Creed might be supplemented, and, in some par- 
ticulars, revised. A few slips in matters of date, 
etc., might be corrected—e. g., the statement 
(p. 768), copied into ‘‘ McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia,” that Justinian’s reign was “ nearly 
thirty years,” instead of forty, 

The second volume completes the extensive 
and thorough revision which the first volume 
of the original edition has received. The 
first one hundred and forty pages have been 
increased to eight hundred and sixty-three. 


* The remainder—a little less than four hundred 


—has been more than doubled. Two sizable 
volumes take the place of one for nearly the 
same period, A. D., 1—825. Together with 
the third they cover the era assigned by 
Dr. Schaff to the ancient Church. As a whole 
they supply what, in our judgment, is by far the 
most helpful history which has been written of 
this Church. 

The same excellences and improvements we 
had the pleasure of noticing in reviewing the 
first volume of this revised edition (INDEPEND- 
ENT, Dec, 2ist, 1882) appear in the second. 
Without again going into details, we can but ex- 
press renewed thanks to the author for his un- 
wearied pains not only to incorporate the re- 
sults of the best recent scholarship, but also to 
help the student to the works in which their 
critical studies are to be found, and to their just 
appreciation. The bibliography of this volume, 
as of its predecessor, is unequaled. 

We could wish that Dr. Schaff, in some wa y, 
without disturbing the general plan of a work 
which has its own honorable history, could have 
marked more definitely the stages and forces in 
the rise of the Old Catholic Church. The scheme 
of his work was formed when the Tiibingen con- 
troversy wae still in the air ; and the gain secured 
by this radical discussion he has abundantly 
appropriated. But we should be glad to see 
more definitely exhibited the method and causes 
of the changes through which the Christian 
Church passed in its transition from Apostolic 
to sub-A postolic, and then to Old Catholic, and 
then to the qualified sacerdotalism which 
marked the age of Cyprian and became, from 
this time on to the Reformation, a main factor 
in the development. The materials, however, 
for such a study Dr. Schaff gives us with a 
liberal hand; and perhaps he has done all that 

“History oF THE CHRISTIAN CuURcH. By Partie 
Sonary. A new edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged. Vol. II, Ante-Nicene Christianity, A. D. 100— 
935, pp, xiv, 877, Vol. III. Nicene and Post-Micene 
Christianity, A. D, 311-600, pp. xv, 1049, 





could be accomplished without disturbing they 
form of a work, which, as we have said, hasa 
historical importance and individuality deserv- 
ing respect. Itis with great pleasure that we 
observe the announcement in the preface that 
we may expect, before long, to receive at his hand 
a “History of Mediwval Christianity to the 
Reformation.” 


—— 


EDERSCHEIM’S LIFE OF JESUS.* 


Tue old, but ever new and fresh theme of 

Christ’s life has recently called forth two large 

and characteristic works, which, although ene in 

subject and general aim, yet differ in their man- 

ner, toto celo. 

Weiss’s “Life of Christ” is a production 

which is critical, if anything. On the basis of a 
minute analysis of the synoptic gospels, and the 

historical succession of the strata that compose 

evangelical tradition and record, the Berlin pro- 
fessor endeavors to delineate the development 

of Christ’s consciousness and work in a strictly 

historical manner. 

Ederscheim’s work, like Weiss’s, looks upon 

Christ’s person and work, not as a fruitful theme 
for dogmatical discussion and abstract theolo- 
gizing, but as a phenomenon in history, which, 

like all other historical phenomena, is capable 
of being thus understood and appreciated. In 
other words, both the German and the English 
biographer regard Christ pre-eminently in his 
human character and relations; but here the 
similarity between them ends, 

Ederscheim’s book is a work sui generis, 
Lhe title is characteristic of the work, It 
is a life not of Christ—i. e. the Eternal 
Logos and the God-Man, but of Jesus; and 
it is a picture of this life set into the his- 
torical background of the times in which he 
lived. The author has seen the importance of 
studying the life and work of the Saviour in 
connection with his whole age; and in this 
feature lies the strength and peculiarity of this 
book. 

In the past few decades the conviction 
has been slowly but surely gaining ground 
among thoughtful students of Christ's life, that 
a thorough understanding of all the agencies 
and factors that contributed to produce the 
peculiar spiritual, religious and social life in the 
Israel of that period, could not but throw con 
siderable light on the Lord’s humap career. 
The new theological science of history of the 
New Testament times, as employed, ¢. g., in 
such works as those of Schiirer and Hausrath, 
and to some extent also in Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,” has made important contributions to 
this knowledge. By a careful examination of 
all the literary remains of the centuries imme- 
diately preceding Christ’s advent, it endeavors to 
draw us full and complete a picture of the soul 
and heart of Israel as possible, and, by placing 
Christ and Christianity into this picture, seeks 
to understand these in connection with that age 
and all its features, 

This isthe method adopted by Ederscheim. 
In the seven years which he has devoted to the 
preparation of this work he has gone over the 
whole field of literature that is here of any im- 
portance; and with the lights derived from 
these sources has done some excellent work. 
He shows a wonderful acquaintance with the 
literature of that period, Jewish and Gentile, 
understands how to make proper use of the ma- 
terial thus gained, and thus, for the first time, 
we think, in Engtish theological literature, makes 
a systematic use of these historical arts. The 
fruits of this method are apparent, not only in 
the first and introductory book, dealing with 
the preparation for the Gospel, and treating of 
all those factors in Israel’s history that con- 
tributed to the production of that peculiar the- 
ology and religion found in Christ’s contempo- 
raries in the New Testament ; but throughout the 
book, all that Jewish learned lore, as found in 
Targum, Talmud, Midrash, Mishna, etc., etc. 
can offer toward the explanation of the earthly 
career of the Lord, has been carefully gathered 
and utilized ; and this work has not been done in 
the unhistorical and unreliable manner so fre- 
quently found in the older works of Schéttchen, 
Lightfoot and others, 

Space will not permit us to do more than 
to give this general description of the books. 
These two massive volumes contain a vast 
amount of valuable material well worth study. 
Not that they are perfect; indeed, there is 
not a little in them that is still undigested ; 
and in not a few instances have impor- 
tant works been overlooked. But this could not 
be otherwise in a work which is virtually 
bahnbrechend, The value of the work is en- 
hanced by ninteen appendixes, on as many spe- 
cial topics of great interest, and by a deuble in- 
dex, one of subjects and one of passages quoted 
from the Gospels. Ederscheim is thoroughly 
evangelical in his method. He does not discuss 
the origin and relations of the Gospels, but ac- 
cepts them as revelations of truth, and builds 
upon this foundation. His book is, doubtless, 
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one of the best productions issued, for man? 
years, by the theological press of England, and it 
is a work which all can read only with the great- 
est profit to themselves. It is as successful an 
effort as it is unique. 

Tue “public have been treated, in advance 
of publication, to an early reading in the journals 
of selected chapters from the forthcoming work 
of Mr. Jas. G. Blaine. Its sale by subscription 
is understood to have been enormous, and still 
goes forward. The first volume lies before us, a 
large and thick octavo entitled Twenty Years of 
Congress, from Lincoln to Garfield, with a Review 
of the Events which led to the Political Revolution 
of 1860. (The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, 
Ct.) For his start, Mr. Blaine makes a long run 
back into the compromises on the slavery ques- 
tion inserted into the Constitution, He then 
reviews, with the graphic summarizing power 
for which he is famous, the territorial settle- 
ments which consecrated the soil north of the 
Ohio to freedom, and sheds what light he can 
on the anomalous and contradictory phases of 
colonial opinion, which had in it, on the one hand, 
a slave interest too strong for the immediate 
abolition of the African slave trade and too 
determined to consent to Federation without the 
recognition of slavery, but which, in the case of 
Virginia, was willing to cede the whole North- 
west to freedom. The subsequent measures by 
which the territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains came into our possession, the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, the title to Oregon and 
Texas,’and the general settlement of the bound- 
aries of the Republic, are given with as much 
accuracy as could be expected, and with 
a statesmanlike reference to the large 
influences that controlled the decision, The 
best feature of the volume, as we read it, is the 
account given, from the American traditional 
politician’s point of view, of the movement of 
parties and of politics. No erudite historical 
scholarship could achieve such a sketch as we 
have in these chapters of the political his 
tory of the country up to 1860. It is sub- 
stantially that history, written from the per. 
sonal politician point of view, and from that 
point of view written with great force and 
truth. The episodes on economic and financial 
matters are of less value, The history given of 
the doctrine of tariff for protection, as distin- 
guished from tariff for revenue only, is a con- 
spicuous example of the eclectic method of put- 
ting into history the matter the historian wishes 
to go into it. We euppose it is the incidental 
result of this method that has led to the entire 
omission of the disastrous effects of the Pro- 
tective system and of our Navigation laws 
on American shipping. The sketch of the 
American Banking system is large, lucid and 
sound, especially in its closing observation that 
the National Bank and banking system contains 
but this defective element in it, that itis founded 
on national debt, and so far forth implies for its 
stability confidence instead of coin or bullion. 
With the Kansas troubles and Mr. Lincoln's his- 
tory and nomination the author gets onto his 
strongest ground. In narrating this history, 
Mr. Blaine holds the Stalwart position, but with 
a gratifying softening of the Stalwart tone. His 
description of Mr. Buchanan and of his presi- 
dency is far nearer the line than Mr, Curtiss’s. 
Yet we notice that he gives him full credit for 
the loyal cabinet assembled around him at last, 
and for an essentially loyal and patriotic heart. 
The story of the nomination of Lincoln and 
Hamlin, and of the noble patriotic generosity 
which controlled the movement and was con- 
spicuous in the prominent actors in it, could 
hardly be told better. It recalls the best days 
of the Republican Party, not only in the events 
and facts it relates, but in the spirit which per- 
vades it. As tothe military history, Mr. Blaine 
in general assumes little right to speak, but 
leaves it to the military critics, We observe, 
however, that he throws the blame of the fifst 
Bull Run on General Patterson, who is repre- 
sented as having been out-maneuvered by Gen- 
eral Johnston, and not on General McDowell, 
whose previous movements left Patterson 
isolated, and brought on the engagement on 
different ground from that intended by General 
Scott. We observe, also, as tothe General McClel- 
lan controversy, that Mr. Blaine, while declin- 
ing to express an opinion, does really throw the 
responsibility for failure on Lincoln and Stan- 
ton. For General Stone, he does not hezitate to 
say that he was a good soldier, wronged and 
abused at the headquarters; but in the more 
conspicuous and glaring case of General Porter 
he has nothing whatever to say. The Masonand 
Slidell affair is discussed freely, and, with gener- 
ous appreciation of Mr. Seward’s course and diffi- 
culties, Mr. Blaine raises the point that Mr. 
Seward would have escaped the imputation of 
having raised a more or less false iseue by boldly 
avowing that on all American principles the 
whole seizure was wrong, instead of setting up 
the doctrine that the trial should have been taken 
into an American prize court. The prize court 
would have come to this conclusion, and 
it might have been better, as Mr. Blaine inti- 
mates, had Mr. Seward gone boldly to that 
ground at once, Mr. Blaine, however, touches 
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it wae‘not on the American view of the matter 
England was proceeding when she 

us with war, buton her own view, for 

she had fought in 1812. England had 

held marine courts, on the quarter-deck of her 
ships, over more than six thousand Americans, 


of General Washington, who were thrust into the 

forecastle and compelled to do the duty of com- 

mon seamen. There it this to remember, however, 

in the matter, that, in giving vent to his anti- 
American s}ite in this case, Lord John Russell 

threw away forever the right to assert again on the 

sea the old hngh-handed claim of Great Britain. 

The spirit of Mr. Blaine’s book is, on the whole, 

excellent. He does not betray himself, nor 
the stalwart patriotism of the war times, 
nor does he hunt his enemies through his 
pages. One or two shots are so well delivered 
that we cannot regret them—as, for example, on 
page 159, where, after relating tartly the facts of 
Mr. Caleb Cushing's career, he adds : “* The Presi- 
dent then nominated him as Commissioner to 
China, and he was promptly confirmed. Orient- 
al diplomatists never encountered a minister better 
fitted to meet them with their own weapons.” 
Possibly, bad Mr. Blaine recalled Mr. Cushing’s 
suLsequent services at Geneva, he would have 
been more merciful. There is possibly another 
gleam of cruelty in his intimation that the 
country has gained little by its Vice-Presidents. 


....The Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of Lon- 
don (Thomas Whittaker, New York), are pub- 
lishing a popular and timely Theological Library, 
to which we wish to draw the attention of our 
readers. They are published at the moderate 
price of $1.25 per volume, well bound and hand- 
somely manufactured in 16mo size. It is de- 
signed to be a concise and well-written series on 
the main doctrines and principles of Christian- 
ity. In examining the volumes now out we note 
that they are devoted to doctrines and questions 
which are up for discugeion, and as to which the 
keen and often burning interest of the people 
calls for wise and strong guidance, The seven 
numbers already issued indicate that they are 
to be written from the stand-point of a reverent 
acceptance of the Scriptures as the rule of faith, 
combined with a cautious liberalism and a cath- 
olic spirit, and that they are addressed closely to 
living men on the matters which they recognize 
as of the most concern. The interrogative form 
given to the title of every number seems to im- 
ply that they are addressed to inquirers, and 
will not bear them down with dogmatism to 
begin with. We have been most interested in 
the Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar’s discussion of 
the question, Does God Answer Prayer ?— 
an effective and useful number; in Bishop 
Henry Ootterill’s reply to the inquiry Does 
Science aid Faith in regard to Creation? and 
the Rev. Dr. John Marshall Lang’s rehandling 
of Mallock’s theme, Life: Is it Worth Living 
Other numbers discuss the equally pertinent 
questions, Are Miracles Credible? 1s Dogma a 
Necessity? Is God Knowable? and Professor 
Given’s What is Saving Faith? The volumes 
in the series have been committed to the authors 
who were supposed to be best able to handle the 
subject proposed, and without further regard to 
ecclesiastical affinity than to make sure of the 
catholic composition of the editorial company. 
We feel great confidence in the series, and if it 
holds out as it begun, we shall say that a better 
collection could not be put on the shelves of a 
village or parish library. In connection 
with the above, and as its natural, biblical 
or exegetical companion, the Messrs, Mac- 
millan’s ‘Household Library of Exposition ” 
should be mentioned. We have already noticed 
several numbers of this valuable series. Three 
more lie on our table, The Parables of Our 
Lord, by Marcus Dods, D.D.,, The Lord's Prayer, 
by Charles Stanford, D.D,, and The Tempiation 
of Christ, by George 8. Barrett, B.A., which 
maintains an extremely conservative position as 
to the existence of the personal deviland the 
actual occurrence of the temptation in literal 
correspondence to the evangelicsl account, This 
point is, however, of so little essential impor- 
tance that interpreters of the highest standing 
and orthodoxy have differea about it, and does 
uot seriously affect, one way or the other the 
practical use or application of the narrative, 
which is brought out and pressed by Mr, Barrett 
with much breadth of grasp and variety of sug- 
gestion. The other volumes are worthy of no 
lower praise, All three belong in a class of 
books which, though not primarily addressed to 
the intellect nor designed to increase the sum of 
human knowledge, require a large and mature 
knowledge for their production, and which we 
are glad to see are coming more into vogue, in a 
kind of reaction against the arid intellectual- 
ism of the later expository literature. They are 
fresh, thoughtful, spirited and meaty, 

..--There is much to be commended in the 
volume of lectures by the Rev. 0, A. Hills, D.D., 
of the First Presbyterian Church of San Fran- 
cisco, Companion Characters : a Series of Studies 
in Bible Biography. (A. D. F. Rando.ph & Co.) 
The style is good, and carries, with casy and 
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under each lec'ure adds greatly to their vivacity 
and rich sess, and gives abundant opportunity for 
broadening the subject by continuslly changing 
the point of view. The lecrurs, which were 
originally sermons, retain the practical aim and 
point which belonged to them as such.———— 
From the same publishers we have She Exposi- 
tor in the Pulpit, a thoroughly compacted and 
thought out address, by the Rev. Marvin 
R. Vincent, D.D., of this city, delivered to 
the students of Union Theological Seminary, 
on the various phases of expository preaching. 
———---The Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
publish an interesting volume of twelve ser- 
mons by the Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., pastor of 
the Firat Congregational Church at the Federal! 
Capital. Mr. Rankin possesses the graceful 
gifts of a literary man, as well as the more im- 
pressive qualities of a preasher. These sermons 
are earnest, direct and simple ; but they display, 
also, the graceful turn, the imaginative quality, 
and the love of illustration which belongs to a 
poetic temperament, The subjects chosen are 
miscelianeous, but relate largely to the home 
ministry of the author. If the preacher had re- 
membered that his Doctorate was a D.D., and 
not an M.D., he might hive omitted some of the 
therapeutic vagaries of the Garfield Hospital 
sermon.--—-—The Messrs. Robert Carter & 
Brothers publish a new aeries of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons, collated from the Sunday evening and 
Thursday evening sermons, and quite distinct 
from the ‘‘Metropolitan Tabernacle Palpit.” 
Of Mr. Spurgeon’s power and genius, it is not 
necessary to add anything to what we have 
often said. This collection is offered to the 
public under the title of The l'resent Truth. 
A Oollection of Sermons Preached at the Metro- 
politan Tubernacle. . 


+++ The Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons publish, 
in a thick 8¥o, The Woman Question in Europe, 
a series of original essays edited by Theodore 
Stanton, M.A., with an introduction by Frances 
Power Cobbe. The plan of the editor is to pre- 
sent in this volume a summary sketch of the 
condition of the so-called ‘‘ Woman Question” 
in every European state, both where it is ad- 
vanced and where it remains in the elementary 
or inchoate condition. These sketches are 
written by persons who possess special famil- 
iarity with the tield in review. The fullest dis- 
oussion is given to England and to France. In 
the former country, the largest and healthiest 
progress has been made iu the way of repress- 
ing sbuses and the removal of unjust discrimi- 
nations. The sketch contains, also, a full ac- 
count of what has been achieved in the direc- 
tion of opening to women access to a higher ed- 
ucation, especially at Girton College and Newn- 
ham Hall, to which may now be added, and at 
Oxtord, though the most important action at 
Oxford is too recent for notice in these 
pages, The paper on France suggests that af. 
fairs there still remain largely in the theoretic 
condition, and gives an occasional hint of sympa- 
thy with socialism, or witn that ‘George Sand- 
ish” type of the reform which, when she appeared 
clad in man’s clothes, drew out the remark 
that with a little more modesty, she would 
pass well for a man. In most other parts 
of the field the movement has little more to re- 
port than the collection of evidence as to the 
general, social, and political cundition of 
woman, and the improvement of her pusition by 
participation in the general advance and iliu 
mination of the times. These sketches are ful: 
and interesting, and give reports, from some 
observer nm ar at hand, from all parts of the field, 
not excep ing Greece, Turkey, and Bohemia, 


«+.» The True Theory of the Sun. Showing the 
Common Origin of the Solar-spots and Corona, 
and of Atmospheric Storms and Cyclones, etc., 
etc,, by Thomas Bassnett, author of ‘* Outline 
of a Mechanical Theory of Storms," (G. P. Pui- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London) is anything 
in the world but the true “theory of the sun,” 
and has no value whatever, except as a literary 
curiosity. The author is a ** paradoxer,” after Dr 
Morgan’s own heart, who, for years, has been 
hammering away at our differe.t suentifi. 
organizations and some of our Government 
offices to secure recognition for his “ great dis- 
covery,” that our terrestrial storms are due to 
transits over the earth's surface of “‘seven eleo- 
trie vortices,’ generated in tho luminiferous 
ether by the motions of the earth and moon. 
Fe has now applied an analogous theory to the 
sup, and finds, of course, that it is fuliy oompe- 
tent to solve allthe solar mysteries, He says 
(on page 125): 

“ Here we have a satisfactory explanation of this 
mystery without outraging a single principle of 
scienoe-—-physical, mechanical or mathematical; but 
if, from pride of caste, or from illiberal prejudice, 
we refuse to accept the key here placed in our 
hands, we shall go down to posterity branded with 
the odious mark of an intellectual stultitication, for 
which no excuse can be offered.” 


Sad as is such a fate, we fear our men of 
science will have to endure it as best they may. 
We have neither time nor space to spend in any 
elaborate statement or refutation of :he author’s 
ideas, the absurdity or incorrectness of which 
will appear at once to any reader at all familiar 
with the subjects dealt with ; and we should not 





have thought the book worth any notice at all, 
but for the fact that its general get-up and ap- 
pearance, and the reputation of its publishers, 
are stich as would be likely to give it some cur- 
rency. The general spirit and style of the book, 
also, are quite superior to that of most p.blica- 
tions of the “ paradoxer” class, and it contains 
a good deal of sensible matter drawn from vari- 
ous more or less authori’ative sources. So that 
there is, perhaps, some little danger that it 
might mislead a few readers of general intelli- 
gence, but without special scientific education. 
At any rate our word of cvution is just, and can 
do no harm, even if it is superfluous. 


...-The ample biography of Lord Bacon, by 
Mr. Spedding, and the commentations of Mr. 
Ellis on his works, leave little more to be done 1n 
these directions, except in the way of condensa 


commit himself to Mr. Dawson's theorv that the 
key to “‘ The Princess” must be sought in read- 
ing it as Lord Tennyson’s solution of the prob- 


lem of woman’s true position in society. The- 


attractive little volume is an admiring critique 
of the least read and probably the least appre- 
ciated of Tennyson’s more considerable poems. 
It is full of ingenuity, as also of sparkle, and 
altogether makes so hght a demand on the 
reader’s time, that he has small reasun to refuse 
the few hours required for the perusal, whose 
result will be sure to deepen and quicken his 
impressions of the poem, though they may not 
convince him of all that Mr. Dawson discovers 
in it. 

....-The Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, publish, in 
their ‘‘ Parchment Puper Series,” an amusing se- 





tion and summarized statement, which is the task 
set the Rev. R.W.Church, Dvan of 8. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, in his volume on Bacon, in Morley’s “ Eng- 
leh M-n of Letters.” It is executed with skill 
and so as to meet the requirements of ali ordi- 
nary readers, who want more than the Zncyclo- 
pedia Britianica will furnish, and have not time 
for Spedding or even Remusat. We notice 
that Bacon's fall is treated in what we should 
call a thoroughly exemplary manner. The in- 
terests of justice and public sorality are not 
sacrificed ; nor, on the other hand, is the name 
and fame of a really great and good man thrown 
recklessly to the dogs. The notion that Bacon 
was the author of any of the Shakespearean 
plays is treated with the contempt it deserves. 
The Messrs, J. B, Lippincott & Co. have 
just added anew volume to William Knigh«’s 
“Philosophical Classics for English Readers” 
in Leibnitz, by John Theodore Merz, who has 
relied on the solid guidance of Guhrauer’s biog- 
raphy of the philosopher, upon the study of his 
works, on Ucberweg, Kuno Fischer, Erdmann 
and Zeller. The work is done with as much 
brevity as would leave any chance of an intelli- 
gent popular exposition, It gives first a sketch 
of Leibnitz’s life and of the genesis of his phi- 
losophy, and then passes to a brief and succinct 
skctch of his philosophy, in its connection with 
Locke and Descartes and in its prospective re- 
lation to Kant. 


...-How Sorrow was changed into Sympathy. 
Words of Cheer for Mothers bereft of Lille 
Children ia a collection, from unpublished writ- 
ings and out of the Life of the late Mrs, Pren- 
tiss, by her husband, the Rev. Geo. L, Prentiss, 
D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The helpful 
little volume opens with some remarks on the 
“death of children in the Jight of faith,” and 
weaves in with the story of the two children, 
Eddy and Bessie, who died, the mother’s letters, 
written under the fresh sense of bereavement, 
and the Christian reflections and consolation 
which came to her later. The Messrs, A. D, 
F. Randolph & Co. publish a small selection of 
poems by John Henry Newman, under the title 
of Echoes from the Oratory. We hope that 
Protestantism is not so insensible as to be in- 
different to the hymns of the author of ‘ Lead 
thuw me on,” nor so narrow as to need the 
apology made in the preface for introducing 
into its circle the works of a Roman Catholio 
divine. A much to be commended scrip- 
tural aid to devotion isthe pair of minute vol- 
ames, Daily Light on the Daily Path, one for ** The 
Morning Hour” and the other for “The Even- 
ing Hour,” arranged to carry a subject in a brief 
verse placed at the top of the page for the 
norning and evening of every day in the year. 
The page below is occupied with Scripture verses 
on the same general subject. The two little 
win volu:ines are bound subs:antially and with 
good taste tor daily use. 


-»»»-Weare mach pleased with President Ed- 
win OU. Hewett’s Treatise on Pedagogy. (Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) It isa brief, suggestive 
wreatise on pedagugic methods and principles, 
writin with special reference to the require- 
nents of young teachers. {t rests on a basis of 
psychologic study, and lays hold of the principles 
that affect the matter brovdly and de ply. The 
definition of government as the exercise of au- 
thority and the defiuition of authority are good 
examples of the au hor’s ability to define the 
subject, His observations on corporal punish- 
ment cut closer to the line than any we have 
seen, especially as he traces the ultimate basis of 
law to force, and «tenies that there can be any 
government without possible corporal pun- 
ishment, The denial of this principle has 
wrecked most of the schemes for the diminution 
of flogging in school. They have undertaken to 
get on under the absolute prohibition of the rod 
We may think li'tle of a teacher who has to keep 
it in constant mo ion; but without the right to 
use force in extreme occasions, and the possi- 
bility of corporal punishment, his chance will be 
small. 


.-»-From the Messrs, Dawson Brothers, Mon- 
treal, we have the second edition of A Study. 
With Oritical and Explanatory Notes of Lord 
Tennyson's Poem, The Princess, by 8. E. Daw- 
son. The first edition appeared in the Autumn 
of 1882. The principal changes in the second 
are m the Preface, with a long and highly com- 
mendatory letter from the poet;in which we 
notice, however, that he does nut anywhere 














lection of society verses from modern poets, under 
the title of The Parlor Muse. The collection is 
light, bright, miscellaneous and entertaining, 
like the subject. In the same form and 
style the same publishers issue an edition of that 
inexhaustibly comical comicality, English as She 
is Spoke, A Jest in Sober Karnest—the two vol- 
umes of James Millingten in one. The 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have collected 








LITERARY NOTES. 


The Dial enters upon a fifth year with its 
May number. The editors are making every 
effort to render their journal as attractive and 
trustworthy a periodical as possible. 


...-Mr. Orange Judd, so long identified with 
the editorship of the American Agriculturist, 
has settled himself in the city of Chicago, where 
new work from his pen will engross his time. 
He has entirely regained his health. 


....In the April number of Woman at Work 
appeared an article, by Jennie Anderson Froi- 
seth, of Salt Lake City, which has excited a good 
deal of rémark in that quarter of thz continent. 
Its ticle was ** Woman and Mormonism.” 


...-The Queen has conveyed h r thnks to the 
editors of The Critic and Good Literature for the 
sympathetic review of her book that appeared 
in that journal on March 15th. It must have 
been one of the reviews that her Majesty's ladies 
**marked” for her perusal. 


.... Washington Irving once told Mr. Labou- 
chere that he had gained his beautiful ease and 





into a handy littie volume a number of Stories by 
American Authors, which they publish under 
this title. The present volume contains five in 
ali: ** Who Was Ske,” by Bayard Taylor; ‘‘ The 
Documents in the Case,” by H. C. Bunner; 
‘One of the Thirty Pieces,” by Wm. H. Bishop; 
** Balacchi Brothers,” by Rebecca H. Davis ; and 
Albert Webster's ‘* An Operation in Money.” It 
is intended to follow this with other volumes. 


....-Mr, Benjamin Vaughan Abbott is the latest 
example of the genius of his race and family for 
popular exposition. He has alighted, in his 
search of a field, on the law, and starts wich the 
not altogether novel fiction of a party of law stu- 
dents traveling under the guidance of a teach- 
er, who, as they advance from town to town and 
state to state, loses no opportunity to impress 
on them the lessons of the way, such as the 
tights of citizens in hotels or railway trains, 
the laws of the country and the practices of the 
courts, ‘‘money and banks,” etc. Rather more 
than half the volume is devoted to miscellaneous 
sketches of famous trials. (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston.) 


o 

....One good indication that Bible study is 
taking a really deep hold on the people is the re- 
newed interest in the study of Hebrew, if we are 
to judge from the frequent manuals for its more 
vigorous study. The iast we have seenis Drill 
Lessons in Hebrew, by Prof. W. J. Beecher, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary. (Auburn: Knapp, 
Peck & Thomson.) They are neither a grammar, 
nor a substitute for a grammar, but simply 
thirty-six drill lessons, skillfully arranged to 
cover the dark and difficult points of the language. 
They were onginally designed for the author's 
class. Having proved useful there, it is believed 
they will elsewhere. 


....We notice the publication of Mr. Chas. M. 
Kurtz's Catalogue and Notes of the Spring Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design in this 
city. (Cassell & Co.) The catalogue contains 
the number, subject and artist of every picture, 
with appraised price ; also, in another list, the 
names of contributors in alphabetical order. 
The catalogue contains also 122 illustrations of 
pictures, 115 of which are reproductions from 
drawings by the artists, with personal notices of 
the artists. These reproductions are quite as 
good as those in M. Dumas’s annual catalogue of 
the French Salon, and make an effective illus- 
tration oi the annual exhibition. 


....Is a New Church Possible? (E, Olaxton 
& Co.) isa litle volume designed in ‘Seven 
neighborly talks with a sequel,” to bring its 
readers over into the New Jerusalem Uhurch. 
Its thunder is, for the most part, of that ola 
fashioned and we fear long-lived kind which 
consists in misrepresenting your neighbors and 
fastening on them the consequences of the 
opinions and principles you impute to them. 
Of this nature are the attacks, in this volume, on 
the orthodox theories of the Atonement and on 
the doctrine of salvation by faith alone. They 
miss the mark and are lost in the air. 


...-Among books worthy of brie? mention is 
Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists, 
by Daniel Wise, D.D. (Phillips & Huut.) A 
little readable volume adaressed to boys and 
girls, and reflecting the glory of ‘‘ times that are 
no.more.” We have aiso a neat little manual 
for achool and home use—Jessons on Manners, 
by Edith Wiggins. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 
It follows a somewhat novel line in localizing its 
suggestions, instead of limiting itself to princi- 
ples, and giving rules for conduct in special 
places, as in shops, on the street, etc. 


...-An indispensable reference book in al) 
well-regulared religious newspap«r offices 1s the 
Ohristian World Year Book, published by James 
Clarke & Oo., 14 Fleet Street, London, It gives 
a complete register of all nonconformist minis- 
ters in Great Britain and Wales, together with a 
hat of nonconformist colleges and societies, anda 
valuable synopsis of laws relating to marriages, 
burial, etc. 








precisi of literary style from Addison, and 
that he was accustomed to read one of the 
Essays, write it out from memory, and then com- 
pare his draft with the original. 


...-The firm of Ginn, Heath & Co. expect to 
bring out in July Prof. I. Whiting Bancroft’s 
new ‘Method of English Composition.” The 
system advocated in its pages has been most 
successfully utilized by the author in his college 
classes, and includes features of great practical 
utility. 


....The Messrs, A. 8. Barnes & Co, have pub- 
lished an edition of the popular church hymn- 
book, ‘‘ Worship in Song,” (edited by Mr. J. P. 
Holbrook) which contains, in addition to the 
text and music, Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s arrangement 
of the Psalter for responsive reading in the 
churches. 


....The growirg taste for amateur photogra- 
phy, now made easy by the dry-plate process, 
has called out a handbook by Mr. D. J. Tapley, 
a well-known enthusiast and writer on the sub- 
ject—‘‘ Amateur Photography.” It will be issued 
at once by 8. W. Green’s Son, and will be pro- 
fusely iliustrated, with clear and full directions 
for beginners. It is said to be the only book of 
the sort, by an American writer, not issued in the 
interest of some dealer in photographers’ mate- 
rials, etc. 


+. «The publication of what is, so far as we 
know, the only medical periodical in our lan- 
guage devotid to the diseases of infants and 
children—* The Archives of Pediatrics” —has 
been attended with such euccess that the busi- 
ness management of it hrs been transferved to 
an organized company, John E. Potter & Co. 
The “ Archives” will, accordingly, appear hence- 
forth under such imprint and from a New York 
office. A large force of leading American and 
foreign physicians are contributors. 


...»-Messrs. G. P, Putnam's Sons are the pub- 
lishers of Mr. W. H. Mallock’s new book,, 
** Property and Progress.” It embodies a dis- 
cussion at length of Mr. George’s ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” and the theories stated in that work ; 
besides the ideration of many of the ques- 
tions in the capital and labor problem, as the 
theory of wages, rent as a cause of indigence, 
the diminution in the individual income of the 
rich, the condition of English peasantry and 
the duty of modern philanthropists toward the 
working classes. The volume is an important 
one. 


....Asmall volume, under the title of ‘‘ Reflec- 
tions in Palestine,” selected from letters written 
by General Gordon during his recent sojourn in 
the Holy Land, will be published by Macmillan 
& Co. immediately. The General lef« instruc- 
tions for its publication before his departure for 
the Sddan, and has since written from Khartim 
on the subject to the friend in whose hands be 
placed the letters. The volume will, therefore, 
appear with hia sanction. As the peculiarly re- 
ligious beut of General Gordon's mind bas long 
been recognized by his acquaintances and 
friends, this little book should be deeply inter- 
esting to them and tne public. 


. .-Mr. Walter Besant, who is a careful stu- 
dent of his profession and its details, statés that, 
throughout England, nine-tenths of the books 
read are novels and that in the whole world the 
proportion is nineteen-twentieths. Mr. Besant, 
by the by, is not at all of Mr. W. D, Howelle’s 
way of thinking, that story-telling has been rum 
to earth and that there are no new dramatic 
combinations of circumstances to engage the pen 
of the young fiction-writer. He does not believe 
that the last and best shrift of the modern novel- 
ist 1s the analysis and depiction of human nature 
with the measure of closencas and subtleness 
Heaven bestows upon him, The first thing * 
young or old writer must be certain of, accord- 
ing to Mr, Besant, is that he has a story to tell; 
then Jet him proceed to relate it as clearly and 
neatly as he can. Mr: Besant prges upon a0- 
thors a certait subservience to personal experi- 
ence which seems to be rather restrictive, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced inte the size and formas printing paper. the 
old designatuns of hooks, as 4to, Avo, 1¥mo, ete., 
give so litrie indication of ase that we shali hereayster, 
forthe present. at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list tn inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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By WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 


1 vol. 8vo, 626 pages, $8. 


“ This work seems to have settled into an important 
position. andis an invaluable addition to war litera- 
ture, and should be cherished by the scholarly mind 
as well as carefully read by every citizen.”—Boston 
Post. 


“The volume supplements, in a very important 
and useful way, the numerous military histories and 
memoirs of the war."— Boston Journal, 

“This volume takes its place as an indispensable 
part of the war record and the history of the country. 
Itis of uncomm-n interest and historical importance.” 
—Hart/ord Courant, 


Its title,‘The Diplomatic History of the War for 
the Union,’ is an index of its character and import- 
ance. . 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed on receipt af price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


IS A NEW CRURCH POSSIBLE? 


SEVEN NEIGHBORLY TALKS, WITH A 
SEQUEL. 


OCBHABRACTERS. 

The Rev. Dr. Stet.—Rector of St, Athanasius 

Mr. Ambrose.—A .Conservatise Chu rene, who is 
is averse to all“ New” Things. 

Mr. Percent.—A Coren ** on Change,” 

Mr. Jonnson.—A New © man, 

SoENE.—Ona a ony ay Trein, a al, 
Cloth, #0 cente, 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
___ 930 8 Market t Mtreet, Philadelphia. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., N. Y., 


READY THIS WEEK: 
The new volume by the Rev. Heber Newton. 


1. THE BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. A 
study of Genesis, re a general introduction AW 4 
Pentateuch, By the Rev. R. 

Cloth, $1.W, Paper. 4 cents, 


il. THE USE AND ND ABUSE OF THE BIBLE, 
By cae same aut New edition. i6mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. 


A new work by the author of * Is Life Worth Living?" 


ILI. PROPERTY AND PROGRESS. By W.H, 
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tion, and with a very full consideration of the 
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*," Putnam’s new catalogue s ent on application. 
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Religious Iutelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL OON- 
FERENCE. 


Tue topic of greatest interest in the Gen- 
eral Conference in Philadelphia the past 
week has been that of the number of bish- 
ops needed and the places of Episcopal 
residence. Thursday of this week having 
been fixed early last week as the day for 
the balioting to begin, it was necessary to 
decide how many bishops should be elected. 
This topic came up in different forms in 
two committees—that on Episcopacy and 
that on Missions. In the latter it was 
deemed desirable that two Episcopal resi- 
dences be fixed in foreign lands—one in 
India, for the benefit of the Indian, Chinese, 
and Japan Missions, and one somewhere in 
Europe, for the oversight of the missions 
on that continent. The Committee, by a 
large majority, voted so to report to the 
General Conference. Both ia Committee 
and in Conference the sentiment appeared 
to be strongly against electing what are 
technically known as ‘‘ missionary bishops,” 
provided for in the Discipline. There 
have been two such bishops chosen for 
Liberia; but they were bishops only in 
the field for which they were successively 
chosen, and were simply ‘‘ as other men” 
outside of Liberia. If it be finally decided 
that bishops are to reside abroad, they will 
be full bishops, not limited in authority to 
the particular fields to which they may be 
sent. A question arose as to whether this 
would be constitutional, in face of the pro- 
vision for “ missionary bishops” in the Dis- 
cipline; but the Conference quickly decided 
it in the affirmative. ‘The report of the 
Committee on Missions was referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy, which reported 
on Saturday in favor of the fixing Episcopal 
residences in Europe and India. A spirited 
discussion took place in the General Con- 
ference upon the subject of foreign Episco- 
pal residences, which was not concluded at 
adjournment. The Conference voted to 
ask the opinion of the bishops on certain 
phases of the question, for example, wheth- 
er, in their judgment, the condition of the 
missions in India and Europe and Africa, 
requires more episcopal supervision than 
can be given under the present system. 
The bishops had previously, in response to 
a question as to how many new bishops 
were needed, expressed their opinion that 
three would be sufficient. 

The Episcopal Address, which was read 
by Bishop Harris, we give in full else- 
where. 

Under the roll-call of Conferences, which 
is had daily, resolutions, petitions and 
memorials are presented in vast numbers 
on a great variety of subjects; and all, ex- 
cept resolutions which can be put upon 
their passage, go to appropriate commit- 
tees. Reports were similarly referred. That 
of the Book Committee states that the total 
sales of books and periodicals at the New 
York and Western Book Concerns, during 
the quadrennium has been $6,455,488, an 
increase over previous quadrenniums of 
$365,344. The net profits were $882,115, 
of which $281,022 was earned by the New 
Yerk House. The total net capital is $1,- 
617,450. A minority report from the Book 
Committee was presented in favor of con- 
solidating the two Houses, as an economic- 
al measure. This subject is under consid- 
eration by the Standing Committee on the 
Book Concern. 

Among the spirited discussions of the 
week was one on a motion to fix May 7th 
as the day for the election of Bishops. 
The mover, the Rev. C. C. McOabe, said he 
thought the best way to secure good men 
for the Episcopacy was by proceeding to 
elect before much talking or planning could 
be done. He wished to avoid the tempta- 
tion tu resort to methods in vse in political 
assemblages. Dr. R. M. Hatfield thought 
that the sooner the election was over the 
better for the interests of the Church, and 
for the reputation of the Conference before 
the world. Dr. Olin and others resented 
the imputation. He thought the General 
Conference could not afford to arraign 
itself unless facts were presented. Free, 
open conversation ought to be had in order 
to select proper candidates. 

The treasurers of the Episcopal Fund, 





which is gathered by collections from the 
churches, for the salaries and expenses of 
the bishops, reported receipts in the past 
quadrennium of $227,964, and expendi- 
tures of $221,560, showing that the 
churches give abundant support to those 
officers, a fact which has an important 
bearing in fixing the number of new 
bishops. 

Several resolutions and papers were pre- 
sented on the subject of the ‘‘time limit ” in 
the Itinerancy. Among them was one by 
Dr. Smith, of Minnesota, as fohows: 

‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Itinerancy 

be instracted to inquire and report to this body 
at an early day what legislation, if any, is needed 
to make uniform throughout the connection the 
method of applying the pastoral limit that 
works 80 advantageously with reference to the 
People’s Church in Boston.” 
He thought the easiest way to adjust the 
difficulties of the time limit was to remove 
it entirely. He thought it a happy expedi- 
ent in Episcopal administration that such 
a church as the People’s Church of Boston, 
whose pastor was a member of this General 
Conference, could be administered as a 
mission in a neglected community, and the 
pastor be returned year after year for seven 
oreight years. He only desired that the 
same advantages should be enjoyed by 
other parts of the country. Dr. Curry con- 
tended that the administration in this case 
was no infraction of the law. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the pastor of the church in question, 
described the financial condition of the 
society, how it entered upon the enterprise 
of building, how small his salary was for 
several years, amounting one year to only 
$125. In the two last years it was $1,000. 
The case was clearly under paragraph 160 
of the Discipline. 

The caste question was brought forward 
by a number of motions. Among them was 
the following, offered by a colored delegate 
from Mississippi, the Rev. J. M. Shumpert: 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this General 
Conference that no trustees of church, school, 
colleges or universities, nor any pastor, princi- 
pal, president or any other person in authority 
of church or school property belonging to or 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, should exclude any person or persons 
from their churches, schools, colleges or univer- 
sities, of good moral character, on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 4 
This, and other similar papers, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the State of the 
Church, which is instructed to consider all 
racial questions. The Committee on the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society has been earnestly 
considering propositions to change the name 
of the society so as to recognize the educa- 
tional work among the Southern whites. 


On Monday the question fixing episcopal 
residences abroad was warmly discussed in 
the presence of a large assemblage. The 
bishops, in response to the request of Sat- 
urday, expressed their opinion that it is not 
wise now to fix residences abroad, and that 
if it is decided to have one reside in India 
no more bishops will be needed than the 
three already asked for. The friends of the 
measure were very tenacious, and held 
ground notwithstanding adverse opinion 
of the bishops. An adjournment was 
reached in the midst of discussion. It may 
be defeated on Tuesday by the demand for a 
vote by orders, a majority of both the 
clerical and the lay vote being required. 
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Tue Southern Baptist Convention commenced 
its sessions in Baltimore, in the meeting-h suse of 
the Seventh Baptist Church, on Wednesday, the 
7th inst, The body is a large, representative one, 
and looks after both the home and the foreign 
work of tne churches. The delegation numbers 
over six hundred, coming from thirteen South- 
ern and Southwestern States. The membership 
in the Baptist white churches of these states 
is, in round numbers, not far from 950,000, 
and that of the colored churches is 833,000 
and a few hundred over. The grand total of 
money raised for religious purposes, at home 
and abroad, during the year was $1,240,078.- 
44. The Convention is made up of earnest, de- 
voted men, who mean work. Its presiding 
officer, the Rev, P. H. Mell, D.D., of Georgia, 
has a wide reputation as one of the most accom- 
plished parliamentarians in the country. He has 
managed the business of the Convention with 
great skill and efficiency. Wednesday was de- 
voted largely to organizing the body, lst- 
ening to an address of welcome from the 
Rev, T. D, Anderson, the pastor of the church 
in which the Convention met, and a reply to the 
| same, and to the annual sermon by the Rev. Dr. 








Lansing Barrows, of Georgia. The following 
were the topics discussed on Thursday: First, 
the claims of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, located at Louisville, Ky. These were 
presented by its president, the Rev. J. P. 
Boyce and Prof. J. A. Broadus, The Seminary 
has about 120 students, invested funds of $220,- 
000, and real estate to the value of $100,000. It 
needs a building, or buildings, and ite friends 
ask for from $100,000 to #200,000 to erect the 
same on a lot for which $55,000 has been paid. 
Great enthusiasm was manifested, and several 
thousand dollars were pledged. The afternoon 
session was devoted to a consideration of the 
spiritual wants of the seven millions of colored 
people in this country and to the work among the 
Indians. In the evening the Church Building 
Fund was discussed, and its importance empha- 
sized. Friday forenoon speeches from representa- 
tives of Northern societies were in order. These 
were preceded by a rousing speech by Pres, M.- 
B. Anderson, LL.D., of Rochester University. 
Dr. J. B. Thomas and Hon. J. L, Howard spoke 
for the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and Dr. E. Bright and Hon. RB. O. Fuller for the 
Missionary Union. The spiritual wants of the 
‘poor whites” of the South, were dwelt upon in 
an eloquent speech by the Rev. J. L. Burrows of 
Va. In theafternoon thia subject was made the 
topic of further discussion, and in the evening, 
the Italian Mission occupied the attention of the 
Convention, and a most eloquent speech was 
made by Dr. Curry, the Agent of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, Saturday, which was really 
the closing day of the Convention’s work, was 
crowded with business, which awakened the 
earnest regards of the delegates and secured 
their closest attention through the entire day. 
We can barely indicate the matters under con- 
sideration : the Mexican Mission ; the Mission to 
Kabylia, in Algeria, Africa; the claims of the 
Bible and Publication Society; the reports of 
the Vice-President of the Convention, etc. The 
meeting of the Convention has been among the 
most successful that it has held during its 
nearly forty years’ existence, 








Missions, 


‘Tue Rev. C. 8. Ely, of the Japan Mission of 
the Canada Methodist Church, has published a 
very important pamphlet on the subject of the 
‘Immediate Christianization of Japan,” which 
is, without doubt, the most promising of all 
mission fields, Mr, Ely shows the strength and 
political importance of Japan, and enlarges npon 
its tremendous advances in the past quarter of a 
century. The present emperor has abolished the 
feudal system, emancipating four-fifths of his 
subjects from feudal vassalage, disarmed 600,000 
feudal soldiers, recognized the order of society, es- 
tablished and equipped a strong army and navy, 
assured the freedom of conscience, introduced 
the press, the telegraph, the railway, steam navy- 
igation, a general postage and savings system, 
and ordained a free system of compulsory edu- 
cation for the instruction of all the children of 
the empire, thereby, in effect, declaring the 
equality of all before the law, and the right of 
each to the equal protection of the law. He has 
also reformed criminal and civil law, vastly im 
proved the management of prisons ; and provin- 
cial parliaments elected by the people have been 
inagurated as precursors of the promised consti- 
tution and parliament, which are to be given the 
people within the next coming five years, 
‘* Moreover,” says Mr. Ely, ‘‘ the whole system of 
justice has been revolutionized, and instead of 
an Oriental jurisprudence based on suspicion 
and amenable to the caprice of an irresponsible 
bureaucracy, we have the ripened jurisprudence 
of civilization, administered by jurists who dis- 
play remarkable tact, and who need only a longer 
experience to give them necessary ripeness.” In 
externals Japan has become a Christian nation. 
In such a country, among such a law-abiding peo- 
ple, Christianity has been preached since 1859. 
Mr. Ely shows how it has advanced in numbers, 
power and influence, and how numerous and 
effective are the agencies it has set to work. Mr. 
Ely believes that the people may be worf speedily 
to Christianity, and he proposes three “ funda- 
mental] liues of work,” in order to accomplish 
this object : 

“TI, Let us remember our responsibility as the 
apostles of this land; we are ensamples to the incip- 
jent Christianity of Japan. Our spiritual and moral 
if © will set bounds to the endeavors of the native 
Church. They will rise mo higher than we show 
them how. Let us then give them the high water- 
mark of Christ and his first aposties. Let our teach- 
jug be as direct and aa pure. 

“TL Aim at organic consolidation within all pos- 
sible bounds. Our Hpiscopalian friends have acted 
together and present themselves as one Church as- 
sisted by several societies. Presbyterians are lead- 
ing the way among the rest of the churches; the 
American Presbyterians, the Scotch Presbyterians, 
and the Reformed Church of America have wrought 
together for some time and now aim at a conso.ida- 
tion of the native Church. I do not see why all 
churches uf Presbyterian theology and of uearly the 
same polity should not unite inone, Why should 
not the Reformed Church of the United States 





(Ger) also form into line? The Congregationalists 





are a8 much one, 1 presume, as elsewhere; and now 
we Methodists are looking forward to a closer union, 
which I hope will culminate in uniting all who are 

Arminian in doctrine and who can agree to a com- 

mon polity. And my opinion is that we need not 
break our bones over the polity of the churches; 
for the future Japanese Church will, by and by, put 
that into shape to suit themselves, perhaps better 
than we can, And why should not the whole of the 
Baptists range themselves under one native organi- 
zation? That would give the hand its five fingers, 
and would not be too many denominations in a Jand 
of thirty-seven millions of people, and the work 
would be better done than by any single church or- 
ganization which would consist of heterogeneous 
and upassimilated elements. If the future Church 
in Japan wished to carry on the work of union fur- 
ther, they could easily do so when the proper time 
comes; butin the meantime, thatis as far as it would 
be wise for us to go. Under one of these five heads 
every Christian in Japan should enroll himself 

Around thege five points should gather the sympa- 
thies of the Christian world. 

“III. Aim at making our churches speedily self- 
supporting, and as they become self-supporting, 
self-controlling, and eventually independent. Let 
it be distinctly understood that we look upon our- 
selves as necessarily a proportionately diminishing 
factor, while our native brethren become an in- 
creasing factor; that, as they increase we decrease, 
until we vanish from the field altcgether. 

* And now for my principles of advance, In the 
first place [ would have every Church set apart as 
many capable men as could be spared from watch- 
ing by the stuff, to the work of evangelists. Let 
these evangelists take the New Testament in hand, 
and go through and through this land evangelizing, 
with nothing to do but to preach the Gospel. Let 
the ingathering of converts beieft to the churches 
under native pastors, The native pastors will have 
all they can possibly do with ingathering, and very 
few can be spared tor this work. The evangelists 
must, for a time, be largely foreigners. 

* We must have a national Christian university, 
which shall not only offer better advantages than the 
Imperial University of Tokio, but vie with the best 
universities in our home lands. This university 
would be fed by all the Christian schools in the 
country, not of course to the exclusion of others, 
and teach the whole range of science and philosophy, 
sending back theological students to their own divi- 
nity halls. The instruction should be through the 
English language, which would become the classic 
tongue, 98 Latin to the old universities of Europe. 
Chinese and Japanese literature should be culti- 
vated; the former to raise up an army of attack on 
China; the latter, of course, for their own country’s 
sake. There should be at least 12 or 15 foreign pro- 
fessors, not missionaries if yuu please, but thoroughly 
equipped professors, such a8 would’ grace any uni- 
versity inthe world. The object of the institution 
would be, not to teach Christianity, but to impart a 
thoroughly sound education under Christian influ- 
ences and from ‘a Christian stand-point. For this 
purpose I would ask, say in round numbers, $1,900- 
000 to start the institution, with grounds, buildings, 
appliances, residences, and the expenses of importa- 
tion of the foreign faculties. And then another 
$1,000,000 as an endowment. 

“ And now you have my plans. A central Univer- 
sity, a8 « permanent fountain of pure intellectual 
light, which shajl be national in its scope and a 
credit to the Christian world. A well-equipped In- 
stitute of Apologetics, armed with the press and the 
platform, to meet the immediate exigencies of the 
times. The increase of our missionary force by one 
hundred or more evangelists, who shall have noth- 
ing to do bat to preach, as in apostolic days, and 
then thoroughly organized native churches, work- 
ing in harmony, to gather in the fruits and build fer 
all time.” 


....Bome weeks since, reference was made to 
the case of two police captains at an out-station 
of the American Board in Japan, who had be- 
come Christians, and one of whom lost his place 
in consequence. The second was also forced to 
resign. The matter was brought to the notice of 
some of the higher officials, and, perhaps as a re- 
sult, one of the ex-captains has received a better 
position in another department. There is, no 
doubt, more or less local hostility to Christianity 
in Japan; but the spirit of the central govern- 
ment is decidedly favorable. It is very widely 
believed that the recent visit of Privy-councilor 
Ito to Germany, where he had several interviews 
with Prince Bismarck, and even with the Emperor 
William himself, on the subject of Christianity, 
made a profound impression upon his mind. He 
1s reported to have said that he had previously 
believed that religion was, with these men, merely 
a matter of state policy, but that he was now 
convinced they were sincere Christians. 


....Five societies having missions in Canton, 
China, baptized, the past year, 395 persons. The 
London and American Baptist missicns each have 
880 members, the Wesleyan, 300, the Berlin mis- 
sion 500, and the American Presbyterians 600. 
The number of adult members in the Canton 
Province is about 4,000. 


...«Robert College, Constantinople, has 211 
students this year, of whom 49 are in the prepar- 
atory department. Of the 162 in the college 
classes, 85 are Bulgarians, 63 are Armenians, 10 
are Greeks, one is a Tunisian, one & Slavonian, 
one a Hebrew, and one an Englishman. 


...-Pundita Ramabai, the Hindu lady whose 
public lectures in Bombay and elsewhere at- 
tracted so much attention from the Hindus of 


estern I has become a convert to Chris- 
tanity, he joins the Church of England mis- 
sion. 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Ix the Senate, on Monday of last week, 
the Azricultural Appropriation bill was re- 
ported, with amendments. Bulls were introduced 
to prevent the acquisition of real estate by 
aliens, and to restrict alien ownership of public 
lands. The Shipping bill was debated. On 
Tuesday the bill to provide fora free bridge 
across the Potomac River was passed, and the 
Shipping bill was further considered. On 
Wednesday Mr. Edmunds introduced a bill to 
place General Grant on the retired list of the 
Army, with the full pay of a general. He ac- 
companied the introduction with remarks, in 
which he expressed the hope that the Committee 
on Military Affairs would, for obvious reasons, 
give the matter prompt attention. The r2asons 
referred to, of course, were General Grant’s 
financial losses, incurred by the failure of the 
Wall Street firm of which he was a member. The 
pill would secure to General Grant the pay of a 
general, $14,500, and the emoluments attached 
thereto, amounting in all to some $19,000. A 
bill was introduced on Wednesday, also, to make 
a channel through Sandy Hook bar. On Thurs- 
day the Senate passed the Shipping bill, with 
amendments. The bill as passed differs from 
the one passed by the House in only one or two 
points, It practically appropriates subsidies 
for mail steamship lines, and reduces the fees of 
shipping commissioners one-half. The Senate 
insisted on its amendments to the Fitz-John 
Porter and pleuro-pneumonia bills. On Friday 
the Indian Appropriation bill of $6,213,802.97 
was discussed, Visitors tothe Naval Academy 
were appointed on Saturday. 





..The report of the Utah Commission was 
transmitted last week to the House of Represen- 
tatives. It makes the following suggestions: 
** The enactment of a law by Congress giving to 
the first or legal wife the right of dower, as at 
common law, or other interest in the real estate 
of the husband. In order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of the punitory provisions of the law it 
would be well to provide for a fund to be fur- 
nished by the Department of Justice to the 
proper legislative authorities of the territory. 
The justices of the peace of Utah being nearly 
all Mormons, it would be an act of justice to the 
non-Mormons to confer on United States Com- 
missioners concurrent jurisdiction with the jus- 
tices of the peace in matters civil and criminal. 
The advisability of considering a law for the ap- 
pointment by the Governor or District Judges of 
certain territorial and county officers, who are 
now elected, is suggested.” 


..In the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day of last week, the Virginia contested election 
case of O’Ferrall against Paul was decided in 
favor of the former, who was sworn as a member. 
On Tuesday the Morrison Tariff bill was taken 
up, and a motion was made to strike out of the 
bill the enacting clause. After an exciting 
struggle the motion was carried by a vote of 
159 to 154. Forty Democrats supported the 
motion, and only four Republicans voted against 
it. On Wednesday a River and Harbor bill was 
reported. The Senate amendments to the Fitz- 
John Porter bill were nonconcurred in. On 
Thursday a bill was reported for the revision of 
the patent laws. The bill appropriating $1,000,- 
000 for the New Orleans Exhibition was amended 
and passed, In the Committee of the Whole, 
on Saturday, the House passed a bill to pay cer- 
tuin disloyal claimants. There was no session 
of the House on Saturday. 


.- Twelve hundred and forty delegates at- 
tended the meeting of the American Medical 
Association last week. A resolution was adopted 
urging upon Congress the necessity of making 
suitable appropriations for the prosecution of 
scientifie researches relating to the cause and 
prevention of infectious diseases, and Dr. Stern- 
berg, of the Army, Dr. Reeves, of West Virginia, 
and Dr. Dalton, of New York, were appointed to 
present the matter to Congress. A report recom- 
mending that the International Medical College 
be invited to meet in this country in 1887 was 
presented, H. F. Campbell, of Georgia, 
elected president ; J. 8. Lynch, Maryland, D. D. 
Mercer, Nebraska, J. H. Parsons, New Hamp- 
shire, and H. C. Ghent, Texas, vice-presidents. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting in New 
Orleans, on the last Tuesday in April, 1885. 


--In the Forestry Congress, which ended 
last Thursday, a general discussion showed a pre- 
vailing sentiment in favor of such amendment 
in the land laws of the United States as will 
make a distinction between agricultural lands 
and timbered lands, as the latter should be with- 
drawn from settlement or public disposal. 
John 8. Hicks, of New York, in an elaborate pa- 
per advocated the planting of trees by railroads, 
and showed that merely to supply the ties con- 
sumed by railroads required the annual clearing 
of lands equal to a strip of ground 400 feet wide 
along every mile of single railroad track in the 
country, that is 12,672,000,000 acres of woodland 
in constant growth. The congress approved the 
bill to establish experiment stations now pend- 
ng in the Congress of the United States. 





-..-The Senate Committee which investignted | 
the Copiah County (Miss.) outrages, recom- 
mends that after the next election in Mississip- 
pi, unless the same shall be unquestionably fair 
and free, there shall be a full investigation of 
the condition of things in that state, with a view 
of determining the question whether republican 
government exists there, and whether the state 
is entitled to its existing representation or has 
forfeited it in whole or in part, 


.-Baron Von Eiserndecker, who has repre~ 
sented the German Government at Washington 
tor a little more than a year, received a dispatch 
last week from his home office, informing him 
of his transfer to Baden, and of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Von Alvensleben, now Minister at 
the Hague, to succeed him here. The position 
to which Baron Von Eisendecker has been trans- 
ferred has recently been made vacant by the 
death of the official holding it. 


....Frank Langston, son of the United States 
Minister to Hayti, who shot and killed one col- 
ored man and wounded another in a street fight 
in Washington about two months ago, was sur- 
rendered to the authorities last week by his 
father, and lodged in jail. Cangston has been 
hving with his brother in Louisville, Ky., since 
that time. His plea will be self-defense. 


.. The Siamese Embassy has been the sensa- 
tion in Washington during the past week. At 
the invitation of Secretary Frelinghuysen, about 
100 officials and ladies accompanied the Embassy 
on board the ‘‘ Dispatch,” to Mount Vernon, on 
Friday last. 


.-The Park Commissioner of Washington 
says that he will probably plant 2,000 shade 
trees this Spring. 





...-The new Produce Exchange of New York, 
the largest commercial building in the world, 
was formally opened on the 6th of May. The 
members of the Exchange first gathered in the 
old building, where a valedictory address was 
delivered by James McGee. Then the members 
marched in procession to the new building, 
where addresses were made bj; Mayor Edson, J. 
H. Herrick, president of the Exchange, Chauncey 
M. Depew and others, Songs by the Produce 
Exchange Glee Club and music were inter- 
spersed between the speeches, The large hall 
was filled to its utmost capacity. An excursion 
around the city water-front followed. 


. Six political National Conventions for the 
nomination of candidates for President and Vice- 
President are to be held: the Anti-Monopoly, in 
Chicago, May 14th; .the Greenback-Labor, in 
Indianapolis, May 28th; the Republican, in 
Chicago, June 3d ; the American party, in Chica- 
go, June 19th; the Democratic, in Chicago, 
July 8th, and the Prohibition, in Pittsburgh, July 
23d, the date of the last having been postponed 
from May 21st. 


. It is some years since financial circles 
have received so great a shock as that caused by 
the failure of Grant & Ward and the suspension 
of the Marine National Bank, on Tuesday, the 
6th inst, The liabilities of Grant & Ward are 
said to amount to $10,000,000. The exact con- 
dition of the bank will not be known till the 
work of the bank examiner is completed. 


--The failure of the Northwestern Car 
Works, of Stillwater, Minn., of which ex-Senator 
Sabin is president, was announced on Saturday 
last. The liabilities amount to over a million 
dollars ; but the receiver thinks the concern is 
making money, and it is expected that it will 
pay its debts in full. 


..The steamer, “City of Portland,” of the 
International Steamship Company, plying be- 
tween Portland and St. Johns, N. B., was 
wrecked off the coast of Maine on Thursday last. 
No lives were lost, 


..About 1,100 dogs were exhibited at the 
annual Bench Show in the Madison Square 
Garden of this city last week. 





FOREIGN. 


..Great indignation continues to be mani- 
fested in England over the abandonment of 
General Gordon in the Sidan. Parliamentary 
documents just published include a dispatch to 
Sir Evelyn Baring, British Minister to Egypt, 
from General Gordon, dated Khartim, April 
16th, in which he says: 


‘* As far as 1 understand the situation, you state 
that there is no intention of sending relief here or to 
Berber. You refuse me Zebehr Pacha. I consider 
myself free to act according to circumstances. I 
shall hold on here as long as I can. If I can sup- 
press the rebellion I shall do 80; otherwise I shall 
retire to the equator, and leave you the indelible 
disgrace of abandoning the garrisons of Sennaar, 
Kassala, Berber, and Dongola, with the certainty 
that you will eventually be forced to smash upthe 
Mahdi under great difficulties, it you would retain 
peace in Egypt.” 

Though nothing has actually been done in the 
way of sending relief to Gordon, reports of plans 
and preparations are continually announced in 
London and Cairo, One report says that a de- 





tachment of Egyptian infantry and cavalry will 
be sent immediately to reinforce Korosko and 
Dongola, Another report is that ‘the British 
Government has sent an order to Cairo directing 
that the recommendations of Captain Molyneux, 
contained in his recent report of the survey of 
the Upper Nile, shall be executed. Captain 
Molyneux recommended that a railway be con- 
structed by the English Government beyond 
Wady Halfa. The plant for the road will be 
sent from Cairo at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. The construction of seventy miles of the 
road will be hastened, so that it may be made 
available for the Autumn campaign.” The 
latest report from London contains the follow- 
ing information : 

“The preparations for the relief expedition to 

Khartam are being accelerated with new vigor. It 
is now decided that the expedition will start in July. 
The strength of the force has not yet been deter- 
mined, but will probably number 8,000 men, includ- 
ing the Indian contingent. The Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the War Office has instructed the authori- 
ties at Cairo to send survey officers to report upon 
the relative advantages of the routes by way of 
Saakim and by way of Massowah. From this it is 
supposed that there will be two lines of operations ; 
that the main expedition will proceed up the Nile 
and the other up the Red Sea.” 
Attention is somewhat diverted from the Sidan 
by the preparations for the Conference of Powers, 
It is said that Nubar Pacha will represent 
Egypt. 


...-Reuter’s Paris dispatch says that France 
is informally pledged not to interfere with the 
African Association of the Congo, The latter 
has undertaken to cede to France its African 
property in the event of a dissolution of the as- 
sociation. In the meantime, however, France 
has notrecognized the flag of the association. 
It is reported that the King of the Belgians has 
intimated to Earl Granville his readiness to send 
Henry M. Stanley to lead an expedition to the 
highest accessible point of the Congo region for 
the purpose of aiding General Gordon in his 
retreat from Khartim, upon the condition that 
the English Government shall recognize the In- 
ternational African Association. Prince Bis- 
marck, on the other hand, has sent a formal pro- 
test to London and Lisbon against the ratifi- 
cation of the Congo treaty. 


..Advices from Tien-tein say that Captain 
Fournier, acting in behalf of the French Govy- 
ernment, and Li Hung Chang for China, have 
signed a treaty, under the provisions of which 
China recognizes a French protectorate over 
Tonquin and Anam, with the existing frontiers. 
It stipulates that the contracting parties shall 
together regulate the customs police on the 
frontier. The provinces of Quang-tung, Kuang- 
hi and Yun-Nan will be opened to general trade. 
No indemnity is to be paid to France. 


....The steamship, ‘‘ State of Florida,” about 
whose safety doubts were entertained at the time 
of our going to press last week, was lost in mid- 
ocean. She collided with a bark at midnight, 
on a clear night, and only 44 persons out of 167 
were saved. Twelve lives, also, were lost on the 
bark. The collision and subsequent loss of life 
were due to gross carelessness and mismanage- 
ment, 


...-The Schaheswans, a band of Persian 
nomads, have plundered several villages on the 
right bank of the Kurd. Wandering tribes also 
attacked the Government surveyors at Maganen 
Steppe, and forced them to suspend work. The 
nomads have also been bold enough to attack 
the Cossack pickets. The Russian Commi<sary 
Department seems powerless to prevent these 
occasional raids. 


.. Advices from Durban, South Africa, re- 
port an uprising of the natives in the Intankhla 
Bush, The Undabucks tribe has attacked Os- 
borne’s party, and Osborne has asked for assist- 
ance. The reserve is considered unsafe, and the 
Boers in Central Zululand have announced their 
intention to settle the country and maintain 
Dinizulu in authority. 





THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung dise 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


a — Stained Glass Work for Churches and 
Memorial Tablets, Church and Domestic 
Fresco and Mural Decoration. 
N. H. EGLESTON, Jr., 
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“OUR HONOR’S GREAT DISPAR. 
AGEMENT.” 


Ex-Presipent Grant, it appears, was a 
silent partner in the speculating, the 
reckless and crazy firm of Grant & Ward, 
in this city, whose collapse, last week, 
involved the Marine National Bank, and, 
according to rumor, will involve the ex- 
President in very heavy losses. 

The country will sympathize with Gen- 
eral Grant in these losses, and even more 
in the mortifying embarrassments that go 
with them. We believe in him to-day as 
we did in the dark times when he con- 
quered the Rebellion. We are heartily in 
favor of Senator Edmunds’s motion that he 
be placed on the retired list of the Army, 
with the rank and pay of the position he 
surrendered when elected President of the 
United States. The country can afford 
anything better than the reproach of for- 
getting the greatest of its public men. It 
can well afford to save General Grant the 
inconveniences that threaten him should it 
prove that the losses we allude to have 
swept away his property. 

With all our hearts, too, we wish that his 
discretion and sense of dignity had saved 
him from being kicked about among the 
bulls and bears of Wall Street. The spec- 
tacle is incongruous and inexpressibly pain- 
ful. General Grant’s name is the greatest 
in our military annals and one of the pre- 
cious possessions of the nation. That name 
should not have been associated with a 
firm of reckless speculators. There is too 
much glory and dignity in it for such hu. 
miliation. He has been the General of the 








Army of the United States, and won for 
himself undying honor as the conqueror 
of the Great Rebellion; he has served 
two honorable terms as President of the 
United States; he has received an ample 
fortune from his admiring and grateful 
fellow-citizens, who wished, in this way, to 
pay a tribute to his distinguished services 
and raise him above the temptation to go 
into damaging risks like those he has en- 
countered. If we mistake not, this gift 
was placed in trust for the purpose of giv- 
ing it greater security and shielding all the 
more securely the great name of General 
Grant from precisely such indignities as 
have now befallen it. 

The country will not so much deplore the 
pecuniary losses that have befallen the 
venerated ex-President—they can be made 
up to him—but it does feel keenly the as- 
sociation of his name and person with this 
disgraceful failure; and the nearest ap- 
proach to censure that the great soldier will 
be likely to hear in all this matter is that an 
ex-President of the United States ought not 
to have exposed himself in such company 
nor to such reverses. The crown jewels of 
the Republic’s fame should not have been 
risked in this way. The old feeling that un 
ex-President shall, as far as possible, keep 
out of the risks of business ought to 
be insisted on. The Presidency is an 
honor great enough for us to demand 
this of those who have worn it. When 
the people show’ themselves forgetful 
of those who have served in this high place, 
and leave them to suffer, it will be time to 
inquire what they may do for themselves. 

This failure is a cruel one, because the 
business that is wrecked in it was done on 
a basis of confidence as wide and as deep 
as the p2ople’s confidence in General Grant. 
It was the immensity of this confidence 
which enabled Mr. Ward to go on as he 
did. He was not required to stop at every 
step and show his securities. No one 
doubted him and no one questioned him. 
He did business with the whole stock of a 
nation’s gratitude and confidence in Gen- 
eral Grant for his capital. He came to the 
end that every business done on the basis 
of confidence, as distinct from that of hard 
security and strict responsibility, must 
plunge into. There are limitations to hu- 
man virtue, and this is one of them. Men 
who receive confidence without being held 
to responsibility, will do just what Ward 
has done; or, if they do not, it will only be 
because the confidence reposed in them 
was too limited. 

We cannot insist on this too strovgly, 
especially to people looking for snug and 
safe investments. The grand error of such 
people is that they mistake a basis of confi- 
dence for one of responsibility, and invest 
with nothing to assure them but their own 
confidence, when what they require is a 
responsible name and a solid security.- 

That business cannot be done safely on 
this basis this shameful failure repeats 
louder than anything that has occurred in 
the country., If anything else is taught 
more clearly or said more distinctly in this 
affair it isthat which affirms the propriety 
and the solid good sense of the old opinion 
that the ex-Presidents of the United States 
shall, as far as possible, protect their name 
and fame from such risks. 


<> 


SOME QUESTIONS BEFORE THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue Methodist General Conference has 
been earnestly discussing the question of 
fixing episcopal residences in foreign lands. 
While Methodist bishops are not diocesan 
bishops, their residences are placed by the 
General Conference in different parts of the 
country, so that every section may have 
the services and influence of a bishop when 
he is not on his round of official duty. The 
Church has conferences in its mission fields 
in Europe and Asia and Africa; and it is 
claimed that more episcopal supervision is 
needed for them than can be given under 
the present system of episcopal visitation. 
It is proposed that one episcopal residence 
be fixed in India and another in Europe, 
and that the bishops take their turn in liv- 
ing abroad, each spending three or four 
years in the field assigned him. If the 
question had come up as one of policy 
purely, it would probably have needed less 
discussion; but a shrewd observer might 
suspect that it was complicated with per- 





sonal interests. Some of the friends of the 
proposal believed that it would necessitate 
more bishops than would otherwise be voted 
for; and, the larger the number chosen, 
the greater, of course, the chances of the 
numerous candidates. Others were im- 
pressed with the sublimity of the idea of a 
world-wide episcopate, while many, it can- 
not be doubted, felt that the interests of 
the mission fields require such a measure. 
There are, however, few arguments in its 
favor. It is a purely sentimental reason 
which would have a bishop in Rome in 
order that he might “enter the Vatican 
when the Pope leaves it.” For general 
usefulness in Europe or Asia a polyglot 
bishop is required; and as a rotation of 
bishops is a constitutional necessity, little 
practical advantage would be gained by 
compelling bishops to live in Europe and 
Asia. 

The question of the relation of the races 
in Church and school will doubtless receive 
some sort of definition. A clear expression 
is demanded from the General Conference 
by memorials and other papers from con- 
ferences and delegates. Shall any school 
or church under the control of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church be permitted to ex- 
clude persons on account of race or color? 
There is a strong sentiment in favor of a 
settled recognition of the color line, not 
because it is right in principle, but because 
it is expedient. But can a great Church 
afford to disregard this principle and allow 
colored people to be thrust out of its 
churches without rebuke? Can the Gen- 
eral Conference do less than to say that no 
church and no school of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church shall close its doors 
against any man, white or black? An effort 
has been made to have the white and col- 
ored conferences reunited; but there is lit- 
tle hope that this General Conference will 
undo the mischievous work of that of 1876; 
nor is it probable that the action of 1880, 
which permitted the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety to enter upon white work will be re- 
scinded. It is proposed to change its name, 
80 as to recognize its mission to the whites 
as well as to the blacks. This would be 
honest, at least. Probably the mass of 
contributors to the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
in the past four years have supposed that 
all they gave went tothe Freedmen, They 
would understand hereafter, if the change 
were adopted, that pari goes to the whites. 

One of the most important questions be- 
fore the Genersl Conference is that of med- 
ification of the itinerancy. The Episcopal 
Address of 1880 recognized the need of 
‘*some measure of flexibility in cases of 
great exigency.” Similar language is used 
in the address of 1884, and itis stated that 
some of the Conferences have asked 
whether provision might not be made, 
under “suitable safeguards,” forthe exten- 
sion of the ministerial term to four or five 
years in cases of ‘‘ great emergency.” It 
is generally admitted that such cases do 
arise, and that they are becoming more 
frequent; but the extension of the limit by 
a year ortwo, would not, it seems to us, 
meet them. The pastor of the People’s 
church, or ‘‘ mission,” Boston, has been 
eight years in gathering his congregation 
and raising money for the costly edifice re- 
cently opened. He could have received 
little advantage from an extension of two 
years. Ifthe itinerant law had beenrigidly 
construed, he would have spent but three 
years with that society, and the enterprise 
could never have been carried out. The 
rule is an iron rule, and the force of so con- 
spicuous an exception will bear hard 
against its integrity. Other and more pal- 
pable evasions will be planned, and the 
pressure may thus become irresistible. The 
waves that beat against the barrier of limi- 
tation are rising, and they will not be allowed 
to obstruct the progress of the Church. 
Cases of ‘‘ great exigency,” which are sim- 
ply indications of growth of enterprise, will 
multiply, and they will demand a flexible 
system. Would not the one-year plan meet 
all conceivable emergencies? Let the bishop 
have power to remove or renew, year by 
year, as the interests of those concerned re- 
quire. This would give pastorates of all 
terms from one year to twenty or thirty 
years. It would cover all cases, as water 
covers all inequalities of surface and yet 
presents a perfect level. 

The miseion interests of the Church need 





and will receive careful attention. There 
is a proposition to separate the home from 
the foreign work and unite it with the 
Church Extension interests, so that appeals 
could be made for foreign missions and for 
home missions and church extensions on 
their merits respectively. There is much 
to commend this plan. Church Extension 
is only a department of home missions, and 
they are more closely related than home 
and foreign missions. Doubtless, more 
money would be received in the aggregate, 
and contributors would have the privilege 
of discriminating in their offerings. It 
would also simplify the administration and 
management of missions. It is to be hoped 
that the General Conference will order a 
missionary monthly. No society in the 
world is so poorly and meanly represented 
before its constituency in the matter of 
missionary information. It is poor econ- 
omy to save a few thousand dollars in this 
way at the expense of hundreds of thou- 
sands in contributions. The society might 
just as well have $1,000,000 or $1,200,000 
yearly as the much smaller amount it does 
get. It isa wonder that it gets so much 
from people ignorant, for the most part, of 
what the society is accomplishing. A mis- 
sionary periodical, at a low price, with an 
able, independent, well-paid editor, would 
prove the best investment that the society 
ever made, unless Methodists are unlike all 
other Christians. 
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A CAMPAIGN OF DEFENSE. 


Whar is called a ‘“‘campaign of de- 
fense,” when applied to 7 olitics, practically 
means that there are, or are supposed to 
be, facts in the record of a candidate for 
election by the people, either public or pri- 
vate, which render him, on this account, 
assailable by his political enemies, and 
which will, therefore, be seized upon as 
points of attack, and for this reason put 
the party nominating him to the task of 
his defense. If there are no such facts, or 
if none are supposed to exist, then the rec- 
ord of the candidate is so clear before the 
public that a campaign of personal attack 
is not likely to be attempted, and, if at- 
tempted, its chances of success ‘are very 
small. But if, on the other hand, just: the 
reverse is true, then the party making the 
nomination, and represented by the nom- 
inee, subjects itself to the necessity of a 
defensive campaign, thereby starting out 
in the struggle with a most serious disad.- 
vantage. The opposite party will not be 
slow to see this disadvantage and turn it to 
the best possible account in its own favor, 

Political parties make nominations, not 
for the sake of making them, but in the 
hope of winning an election; and unless 
they are utterly bereft of common sense, 
they will nominate the men who, in their 
judgment, are best fitted to command the 
confidence and respect and win the votes 
of the people, and whose record, public 
and private, least exposes them to criticism 
and attack, whether just or unjust. Any 
candidate that must, from the very outset 
be defended, and defended down to the 
very last day of the campaign, in respect 
either to his general capacity and wisdom, 
or his personal integrity, is for that reason 
a very undesirable candidate to nominate. 
And this is especially true where the office 
to be filled by an election is one of as much 
dignity, importance, responsibility and 
public influence as that of President of 
these United States. This is the highest 
office in the gift of the American people, 
and has more to do with the general weal 
of the country than any other office. 

The Chicago Convention, in making its 
selection among the candidates for nomi- 
nation whose names have heen promi- 
nently mentioned, or among others not 
prominently mentioned, will do well to 
bear these principles in mind. Most of the 
delegates will go to Chicago, committed, in 
a certain sense, to their special favorites, 
and will so vote in the outset, and perhaps 
so vote for several times. Assuming that 
no one will be nominated in the outset, 
which seems to be the undoubted fact, the 
time will come in the history of the con- 
vention when the members, laying aside 
their special favoritisms, will have to face 
the question of a practical choice of a Pres- 
idential candidate for the Republican 
Party. That will be the critical moment; 
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and the action taken and the candidate then 
selected will go very far toward settling the 


result of the election. Wisdom at that mo- 


ment will be wisdom indeed; and a serious” 


mistake then will peril the whole cam- 
paign. The Republican Party is not so 
strong, as compared with the Democratic 
Party, that it can afford to make a great 
blunder and expect the Democrats to make 
a still greater one. 

If the Chicago Convention, after due de- 
liberation and a careful comparison of 
views among its members, shall nominate 
a candidate for President who will bring 
out the full strength of the Republican 
Party, and supplement that strength by 
securing the support of the Independent 
voters, especially in this state, the prob- 
abilities of victory are exeeedingly prom- 
ising. If, on the other hand, the nominee 
be a man whom the Independent voters 
will not support, and who, for this reason 
would be almost certain to lose the electoral 
votes of this state, who would furnish the 
Democrats with a plenty of ammunition 
for attack, and whose record the Republi- 
can speakers and newspapers would be un- 
der the constant necessity of explaining, 
defining, denying, extenuating and defend- 
ing, then the chances of success would be 
reduced to a minfmum, unless the Demo- 
crats themselves should purpetonte an 
equally egregious blunder. 

The great question then, gentlemen of 
the Chicago Convention, for you to decide, 
is not who is the sharpest expert in the 
mere trade of party politics, or who best 
knows how to manipulate a party caucus, 
or who has the most skill in conducting a 
preliminary canvass for his own nomina- 
tion and getting the most delegates in his 
favor, but who, being nominated, will be 
most likely to command votes enough to 
secure his election. It is the election that 
will elect, and not the nomination. And 
as we have already said, so we say again, 
that, in our judgment, neither Mr. Blaine 
ner President Arthur is the man to be 
nominated. The candidate must be able 
to carry the great State of New York, or 
be defeated; and neither of these gentle- 
men can do this. The balance of power 
between the two parties lies with the Inde- 
pendent voters in this state; and these 
voters are thoroughly committed against 
both of these gentlemen. The nomination 
of either would be a very grave mistake, 
especially when there are at least half a 
dozen other men—one of whom, and, us 
we think, the best of them, is Senator Ed- 
munds—who would be far more likely to 
secure the electoral votes of this state. 
We emphasize this point because the de- 
cision of the Chicago Convention in rela- 
tion to it is so vital in its bearing upon the 


result. 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CON- 
VENTION. 


Ir wants but a few months of being forty 
years since the occurrence of the event 
which led to the separation between North- 
ern and Southern Baptists. The event 
referred to was the passage of the famous 
‘* Alabama Resolutions.” At its session in 
Marion, Perry County, Ala., the Baptist 
State Convention passed the resolutions 
alluded to, and, under date of Nov. 25th, 
1844, they were sent to the Acting Board of 
‘*The Baptist Triennial Conveation,” hav- 
ing its headquarters in Boston. It will 
suffice to quote the second of the resolu- 
tions to show the animus of the whole: 

“Resolved, That our duty requires us, at this 

crisis, to demand from the proper authorities in 
all those bodies to whose funds we have con- 
tributed, or with whom we have in any way been 
connected, the distinct, explicit avowal that 
slaveholders are eligible and entitled, equally 
with non-slaveholders, to all the privileges and 
immunities of their several unions, and espe- 
cially to receive any agency, mission or other 
appointment which may fall within the scope of 
their operations or duties.” 
The ‘‘demand” thus made was not diffi- 
cult to comprehend. The language con- 
veyed the unmistakable meaning of those 
who drafted the resolutions. After due 
deliberation, a reply was returned, signed 
by Daniel Sharp, President, and Baron 
Stow, Secretary, of the Boston Board. 
The substance of it was as follows: 

“*Tf any one should offer himself as a mission- 
ary having slaves, and should insist on retaining 

them as his property, we could not appoint him, 


We can never bea party toany arrangement 
which would imply approbation of slavery.” 

-In the spirit of Christian candor it can 
be said that the severance of ties which, for 
many years, had united brethren who had 
sympathized with one another in great de- 
nominational movements, caused many a 
bitter pang on both sides. We cannot 
doubt the sincerity and conscientiousness 
of both parties. It was the ‘irrepressible 
conflict” from which there was, there could 
be no escape. The Northern brethren, 
had they listened to the calls of prudence, 
would have evaded an answer, or tried 
some compromising action, with the hope 
that union might still be kept up. Its 
heavy and most embarrassing debt of 
$40,000 rested with crushing weight on the 
treasury. An appeal to the warm and gen- 
erous hearts of the Southern brethren to do 
their part in lifting this debt, there could be 
no doubt, would be met with a hearty re- 
sponse. It required faith and the courage 
of earnest conviction to come to a decision 
to take the stand which was finally takea. 
The reply of the Boston brethren closed 
in these words: 

“There are sentiments avowed in this commu- 
nication which, although held temperately and 
kindly, and with all due esteem and Christian 
regard for the brethren addressed, are neverthe- 
less dearer to us than any pecuniary aid what- 
ever,” 

The brethren might, with reason, take it 
for granted that their action met with the 
divine approval; as, within a short time, 
the entire debt was removed, and steps 
taken for the enlargement of missionary la- 
bors. It is matter for profound gratitude 
that all friction has long since passed away. 
The utmost harmony and kindly feeling 
prevails, and the only rivalry between 
Northern and Southern Baptists is that of 
earnest Christian men and women seeking 
to promote the glory of the common Mas- 


ter. 
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WAS A PLEDGE GIVEN? 


Tue Rev. J. W. Hamitton, the brilliant 
Methodist minister of Boston, published 
lately a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Going Forward 
by Going Backward,” in which he very 
sharply arraigned the policy, which has too 
much support in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of allowing conferences and 
schools to be established on the caste line. 
Tn this discussion, the lately started Chat- 
tanooga University, said to be intended 
solely for whites, figures; and Mr. Hamil- 
ton quoted from the Chattanooga Democrat 
an interview with Dr. Rust, Secretary of 
the Methodist Freedmen’s Board, in which 
he was reported as saying that Negroes 
would be excluded from the University. It 
seems that the genuineness of that interview 
has been denied in the North, and Mr. 
Hamilton wrote to the editor of the Demo- 
crat forinformation. The following is the 
answer published in that paper, April 22d, 
signed by Major G. C. Connor, who was 
editor of the paper when the interview was 
published, and who is one of the trustees of 
the new University : 


*“CuaTTanooaa, April 21st, 1884, 

“My Dear Littleton:—I have read Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s letter carefully, and the greater portion 
of his pamphlet with much interest. He repre- 
sents that faction in the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church which Garrison and Phillips approved, 
and which seems to be a necessary evil in that 
great brotherhood. I have written him a long 
letter, and I think he will more fully comprehend 
the necessities of the ‘Chattanooga University’ 
if itis to prosper in the South, 

“The Rev. Mr. Hamilton is correct in saying 
the locating committee pledged our people that 
the ‘Chattanooga University’ is to be a school 
for whites only. The insinuation that Dr. Rust 
denies having made such a pledge I believe to be 
a gross slander of that distinguished gentleman, 
who is the very soul of honor and truthfulness.. 
When the time comes for Dr. Rust to speak be- 

ore the General Conference at Philadelphia, 
next May, Iam certain there will be no misun- 
derstanding hie words. 

““T see no special occasion for any anxiety 
about this university. It is being established in 
the South by the Methodists of the North. 
Fully seventy-five per cent. of the subscriptions 
collected in Chattanooga were made by Northern 
men, scarcely anything having been given by 
Southerners. Now, these Chattanooga sub- 
scribers, to a man, oppose a ‘ mixed’ school. 
Because they were assured by the proper authori- 
ties (Dr. Rust at their head and front) that it 
was not to be a ‘ mixed’ school, they subscribed 
Ifberally. Whether Mr. Hamilton, of Boston, 








likes it or not, the university will be built, and 
Negroes will not be educated in it in common 
with white people, I haye not the slightest fear 
that the great Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the United States will practice a fraud on the 
people of Chattanooga at the bidding of a few 
hot-headed and impracticable Negrophobists. 
Very truly yours, G. ©, Connor,” 

The editor of the Democrat (which puts 
Samuel J. Tilden’s name at the head of its 
columns as its candidate for President) then 
adds the following comment and assurance : 


“In his letter, the Rev. Hamilton desires a 
correct understanding of the local feeling here 
on the subject of ‘ mixing,’ and intimates that 
promises of one sort are being made North and 
another sort South—i, e., that the prominent 
Methodists, who have the university project in 
charge North, are pledging the Northern peo- 
ple that it shall admit blacks and whites alike, 
and those who are working for it South are 
promising to exclude the blacks, Ifeny one has 
made pledges of the first named character to 
people in the North, we feel authorized to say 
that he did so without license to speak from 
the proper authority. There has been no equiv- 
ocation in the assurance to the citizens here 
that it would not be a ‘mixed’ school. The 
very fact that Major G, C, Connor is connected 
with the enterprise, in the capacity of a trustee, 
is a sufficient guaranty to citizens in this sec- 
tion that it is intended for whites only.” 


We will wait to see what the Methodist 
Conference may have to say on this mat- 
ter. A proposition is before it declaring 
that no church or school shall exclude any 
one on account of color. Better that the 
Chattanooga institution should perish, and 
that every cent given in that town, on a 
pledge that Negroes be excluded, should be 
refunded, than that this great Christian 
denomination shall, in this day; allow itself 
to be made the branding iron of a dying 
prejudice, and the ally of Satan just now 
when his time is short. This is not the 
hour to sunita one jot to caste. 


THE COPIAH COUNTY INVESTI- 
GATION, 


Tue Committee of the Senate, appointed 
to investigate the outrages perpetrated at 
the election of last year in Copiah County 
in Mississippi, have made their report to 
the Senate. We cannot do better than sub- 
mit to our readers two or three extracts 
from this report. The report in the outset 
says: 


‘The committee entered upon its task with al- 
most inexpressible repugnance, Nothing could 
be more justly odious than to use such investi- 
gations and disclosures as partisan instruments, 
unless it be to commit, profit by, or screen the 
crimes which are investigated. But the rights 
invaded were rights declared by the National 
Constitution, and which the National Congress’ 
was bound to secure, by appropriate legislation, 
against infringements or violation by any state. 
If the powers already conferred upon Congress 
by the Constitution were not ample for their pro- 
tection, it would become a duty to propose the 
granting of further powers, that the blessings of 
liberty and the equal protection of the laws, and 
the right to vote without distinction of race or 
color, might not fail through the neglect of any 
state in its duty. The propdsition that the pro- 
tection of the right to vote, secured by the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, is the concern of the whole people needed 
no argument. Thecensus of 1880 showed 6,632,- 
000 colored people in the former Slave States, 
These were counted on to give these states their 
representation in Congress and the Electoral 
College. Forty-four members of the House of 
Representatives and forty-four electors were given 
to these states by this population—a weight of 
representation in the House and in the Electoral 
College sufficient to have changed the whole 
course of our history in the past and not un- 
likely to determine it hereafter. Mississippi 
herself owed four of her seven representatives to 
her colored population, The statesof Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Virginia have fifty representatives, 
twenty-six of whom they claim only by re:son 
of the 3,821,820 colored persons upon whom the 
electoral franchise has been conferred.” 

The question whether the Southern 
States, deriving, as they do, so large an 
amount of political power in the election of 
President and Vice-President and in the 
House of Representatives, from the colored 
population in those states, shall secure 
honest and fair elections to all the people, 
the blacks as well as the whites, is second 
to no other question that can be brought 
before the people.of the United States. It 
is the purpose of the Federal Constitution 

to provide for this result; and it is the duty 











of the whole people to see to it that this 
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purpose is not defeated. If the Democrats 
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that state of their political rights, then the 
cause of these colored people is the cause 
of the whole country, and the outrage and 
the wrong should be redressed. 

As to the alleged outrages in Copiah 
County in Mississippi, at the last election, 
the report says: 

“From the facts presented to them (the com- 
mittee), they conclude that a conspiracy, 
organized by representative young Democrats, 
with the countenance of that party in Copiah, 
was entered into to drive their opponents from 
the polls, To thatend the mob was gathered 
and systematic outrages were perpetrated, end- 
ing in murder, one of the victims being a wealthy 
and generally respected white man. During the 
whole time that these offenses were going on the 
Democratic state and county officers remained 
passive, and thus allowed the election to be 
turned into a mockery.” 


The Committee concluded their report as 
follows : 


‘The committee had not time to go into an in 
vestigation of the security of constitutional 
rights in Mississippi. It can only refer to the 
evidence of witnesses who think Copiah a favor- 
able specimen of the counties of that state; to 
the documentary matter brought to our atten- 
tion ; to the evidence taken by the Senate com- 
mittee in 1876; to the testimony in the election 
cases in the House of Representatives; to the 
numerous declarations of the Democratic press, 
and to the crimes well known and unpunished, 
such as the murder of Chisholm, of Dixon, of 
Foote, the United States collector of internal 
revenue, and three others in Yazoo, whose blood- 
stained hand Copiah is so eager to grasp. No 
legislation, dealing with Missiasippi alone, should 
be enacted without an investigation which should 
cover all parts of the state. Before such inves- 
tigation, a national election will have taken 
place, at which the temper and respect for law 
of the people of Missirsippi will undoubtedly be 
made fully manifest. It is asked sometimes, 
with a tone of exultation and defiance, what 
remedy we can propose for these things. Un- 
questionably, so long as any considerable political 
party shall deem it for its interest to counte- 
nance such crimes, the remedy will be attended 
with difficulty. But they littl understand the 
spirit of the age, the temper of the American 
people, or the power of education and freedom, 
who believe that these things.can long endure 
when held up to the daylight. The communities 
that perpetrate them cannot long withstand the 
abhorrence and indignation of the country. The 
power of the moral sense of mankind, the sting 
which belongs to the consciousness of having 
violated it, which Mr. Webster, sixty years ago, 
deemed strong enough to turn the scepter which 
Turkish oppression held over prostrate Greece 
to ashes in the grasp of the tyrant, will not long 
fail of full effect upon the people of an American 
atate. 

“It is noticeable with what care the events of 
the election of 1888 have been kept from the 
newspapers, The sensitiveness of most of the 
Democratic witnesses who were above the level 
of mere ruffianism to their condition showed 
itself through their tone of bravado and defi- 
ance. If the Constitution has not powers 
enongh in its arsenal fur the protection of all 
the rights it confers or recognizes, the people, 
on being satisfied of the fact, will confer others. 
The great prizes for which these crimes were 
committed can be kept from the grasp of those 
who commit them by the exertion of an unquet- 
tioned constitutional authority. Each House of 
Congress is imperatively required by its duty to 
refuse seats to persons whose election is, directly 
or indirectly, due to crime, either of violence or 
fraud.” 

The Democrats base all their hopes of 
carrying the next election upon the as- 
sumption that every Southern state will 
cast a solid Democratic electoral vote. We 
suppose that this will be the fact. And yet 
if the election were to be a perfectly fair 
one, and all the legal voters were to have 
an equal right to vote, and were to be pro- 
tected in the exercise of this right, there 
are at least half a dozen of these states that 
would give their electoral votes for the Re- 
publican nominee for President. South 
Carolina would do so. Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and- Louisiana wculd do so. The 
reason why they will not do so lies in the 
fact that the voice of the people will not be 
expressed. Is such a fact » matter of no 
consequence to the people of the United 
States? 








aries from India, China and Italy. The colored 
men make a fine appearance, and some of them 
are able and interesting speakers, 
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Editorial Notes, 


Srasnoes things have already happened than 
that Japan should, within a dozen years, be in- 
cluded among Christian nations. The move- 
ment toward Christianity there now is rapid 
almost beyond precedent, and it is not, as in 
South India, confined chiefly to a lower class of 
the population. The most intelligent and influ- 
ential people are among the converts. Doubt- 
less this comes, in large part, through the in- 
fluence of those who have been in other coun- 
tries, and have seen what Christianity has 
done for them, One of the latest indications is 
in the fact that one of the ablest and most prom- 
inent men in Japan, Mr. [ti Hirubusi, has just 
returned from a visit to Germany ; and it is re- 
ported that he has addressed the Mikado, urging 
the truth and importance of Christianity. He 
states that he formerly supposed that the Em- 
peror William and Bismarck proposed to be 
Christians as a matter of policy, while they had 
no regard for it at all in their hearts. But now 
he says that this was a mistaken idea. He found 
that both men were sincere Christians, and both 
urged him to seek their religion for his own 
welfare and happiness as well as that of his 
country. Such has been the influence of Mr. 
Iti’s report that the chief officers in the cabinet 
are becoming interested in the study of Chris- 
tianity, and the former court teacher of Confu- 
cianism is no longer opposing the Gospel, but 
also carefully reading the Scriptures. In a 
course of study recently prescribed for all the 
Shinto priests, the ‘ Bible,” and ‘* Martin’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity ” are included. 








Here is a sad case. We are written to for 
advice. An old clergyman, in Massachusetts, 
we will call it, now a helpless cripple and poor, 
who cannot walk, stand, dress or undress with- 
out help, some years ago lent some money toa 
poor student of one of our largest New England 
colleges to help him through his course, giving 
a note signed by the student and a near relative. 
The student died, and three years later the rela- 
tive paid the interest for three years and a part 
of the principal, and since then refuses to pay a 
cent more. He is an eminent Christian in his 
town, and for many years has professed entire 
sanctification. Our advice is this, that our cor- 
respondent put the case immediately into the 
hand of a reliable and friendly lawyer, and bring 
all the law of the state to bear to compel the 
indorser of the note to pay the whole debt. If 
the facts are as given, a great injustice has been 
done, and no profession of holiness will balance 
the cruelty of it. The death of the young man 
to be benefited by the morey makes no differ- 
ence. To refuse to pay the debt assumed is to 
rob God's poor. 





In The Presbyterian, “ Juniata” attempts to 
correct us, as follows: 


‘The statement made, in THE INDEPENDENT and 
other papers, to the effect that ‘the end of the case 
of the Rev. John W, White has come in the with- 
drawing of his church in Milroy from the Hunting- 
don Presbytery, and its organization as an inde: 
pendent Presbyterian church under Mr. White's 
pastorate,’ is erroneous, A large number of the 
members of the church in Milroy have signed a 
paper announcing their withdrawal from the 
church, and have organized an ‘independent Pres- 
byterian church’ under Mr. White; but the Presby- 
terian church of Milroy stil] exists, and is Joyal to 
the Presbytery, and retains full possession of the 
church building and manse and all the church 
property, and arrangements have been made to 
have a regular stated supply during the year to 
come, paying him a salary (I think) of $00 and 
the use of the manse. The Milroy church has 
never contemplated any such thing as withdraw- 
ing from the Presbytery, and its oldest elder was 
a member of Presbytery at its meeting three 
weeks ago. 

“There is quite a difference between the with- 
drawing of a church and the withdrawing of some 
of the members of a church. There haa been no 
litigation or unpleasantness in connection with this 
final movement; and the church has not been in 
any way affected as to ita organization, or prop- 
erty rights, or relation to the Presbytery by the 
withdrawai of these members,” 


Let us see which is right, The Milroy Presby- 
terian chftrch had a membership of 182. It is 
not the fact that any ‘number of members of 
the church in Milroy have signed a paper an- 
nouncing their withdrawal from the church.” 
On the‘other hand, a congregational meeting of 
the church was called by the board of elders, 
and the great body of the organization declared 
itself a free Presbyterian church. No new 
organization was formed, and the old elders and 
deacons still continued in office. A minority of 
thirty members adhere to the Presbytery and 
bold possession of the church property, having 
refused a division on equal terms. This was 
yielded, and so there was ‘‘no litigation or un- 
pleasantness.” The minister of the minority is 
reported by “Juniata” to be about to receive a 
salary of $900 and use of manse. So we suppose. 
The church will give him $300, and the Presby- 
tery guarautee them $600 from the fund for 
Home Missions, Now the Home Mission Board is 
in constant straits for money to supply calls for 
new work in the West, and we doubt very much 


if benevolent people give money for the purpose 
of building up such schisms. At any rate, we 
think it is not well to give Presbyteries final 
authority to control the Board as to how it shall 
expend the donations it receives. 





The Tribune, of this city, refers to what is 
reported as a wonderful example of “ faith cure” 
that recently occurred at Clyde, in Obio, The 
story is that the wife of a minister, who had suf- 
fered from a disease of the lungs, and who, in-. 
deed, bad entirely lost one of her lungs and was 
at the point of death, was, in a few hours, re- 
stored to perfect health, as the result of the ex- 
ercise of fervent faith, The details of the case 
are minutely given, and the case is being pub- 
lished by the believers in the ‘‘faith-cure” sys- 
tem as confirmation of their doctrine. The 
idea that lies at the bottom of this story is no 
new thing under the sun, and no new idea among 
men. Substantially similar narratives have often 
been given to the public. We have no doubt 
that the connection between the mind and the 
body is so intimate and, withal, so operative 
that the condition of either, under purely natu- 
ral laws, may produce very marked effects upon 
the condition of the other, and that, in this way, 
certain states of mind may contribute to the 
health of the body, and even restore health, 
within certain limits, toa diseased body. This 
is a familiar fact of well-attested experience, 
We do not, however, understand the believers in 
the so-called “faith cure” to rest their cases 
upon any such natural principle. Their theory, 
if we understand them, is that God worksa 
miracle in answer to their faith; and hence the 
cure is not by the restorative power of faith as 
a natural cause, but by a special miraculous in- 
terposition of divine power, which is above and 
beyond the course of natural laws. We have not 
the least objection that this theory should be 
true. What we want, and what the sober com- 
mon sense of the world wants, is to have it 
proved by an array of well-attested facts, As the 
experience of men now stands, many of the so- 
called facts are simply gross impositions, and the 
rest are best explained by calling them delu- 
sions. 





The Advance is hardly in earnest—it is aim- 
ing after a little joke at our expense when it 
perpetrates the following : 

“ We mourn the encouragement which caste spirit 
now receives from THE INDEPENDENT. Conceding 
nothing to long-standing race prejudice and the 
practical exigencies of the case, in season and out 
of season has it urged a mingling of the two races at 
the South, in the churches, in society, even in the 
family. But now, in commenting upon a recent ac- 
tion in the Firat Congregational Church in Wash- 
ington, it is warm in its praise that the colored 
Sunday-school was not excluded from its present 
attractive quarters, but forbears to raise its voice 
againat the existence of a colored school, If it is 
wicked to have separate churches for the two races, 
is it permissible to have separate Sunday-schools? 
Or may such distinctions be made in Washington, 
though they would kindle righteous indignation if 
they were found in Texas? There is a fine point of 
discrimination here which we are not keen enough 
to discern.” 


You don’t understand us atall, Brother Advance. 
We have never objected to people, mainly 
white, in Paris, or Dallas, Texas, living in one 
part of the town, forming a church convenient 
for them; and other people, mainly colored, 
forming another church convenient for them. 
What we have complained of is the conduct of 
Methodiste when they set their white churches 
in Georgia in a conference by themselves, and 
their colored churches in a separate conference, 
or the conduct of the Congregationalists, if they 
make it the business of one society to establish 
colored churches, and then call in another 
society, which shall not be tainted by color 
prejudice, to esta lish white churches, As to 
Dr, Rankin’s church in Washiugton, The Ad- 
vance is not wellinformed, The colored chil- 
dren belonging to the families in that church 
and congregation attend the home Sunday- 
school, The colored school is one which was 
houseless, ana, ten years ago, that church gave 
it shelter, and now will not turn it out. 





Spxaxine of the time spent in ecclesiastical 
assemblies over constitutional questions, such as 
how, without getting the machine out of order, 
to ordain native preachers in a mission where 
there is no Presbytery, or whether a ruling elder 
may be a moderator. The Central Presbyterian 
has this solid sense : 


“ All these matters are interesting and important 
within bounds, But we ought to remember that 
Paul thanked God that he was not sent to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel. Itisof much greater im- 
portance to build up the Church at home, and to 
send out new missionaries to the heathen lands, than 
it is to decide how these missionaries are to organ- 
‘ze the churches after they have gathered them up. 
First catch your hares. We will cook them after- 
ward, 

* This is afeature of our Southern mind. We did 
the same way in politics before the War. All our 
young men were born politicians, and there was a 
little debating society at every court-house, where 
they discussed the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Resolutions of 96-99. In the mean- 





| the original act, and the more effectually keep 


and we have the result of the two systems now be- 
fore us.” 





Surposge the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago should nominate Senator John 
Sherman, of Ohio, for President, and George 
William Curtis, of New York, for Vice-Presi- 
dent; would not such a ticket be popular with 
the people and bring out the entire strength of 
the Republican Party, and other strength out- 
side? We pause for a reply. 

Is there a single voter in or out of the 
Republican Party who does not believe that Sen- 
ator Edmunds, of Vermont, and Robert T. 
Lincoln, of I'linois, would sweep the country 
and surely be elected if nominated at the Re- 
publican Convention at Chicago? We pause 
tor a reply, 

Suppose General Hawley, of Connecticut, 
and Postmaster-General Gresham, of Indiana, 
should be nominated for President and Vice- 
President, by the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago; where is the man, Republican 
or Democrat, who would, for an instant, doubt 
the strength and triumphant success of such a 
ticket, no matter how or by whom opposed? 
We pause for a reply. 

Suppose, for the sake of harmony in all 
directions, the National Republican Convention 
at Chicago, should nominate our Secretary of 
War, Robert T. Lincoln, of Illinois, for Presi- 
dent, and Levi P. Morton, our present Minister 
to France, for Vice-President ; would not such a 
ticket commend the united support of the whole 
Republican Party, and draw a very heavy vote 
also from outside? We pause fora reply. Mun- 
ister Morton, besides being a very able and reli- 
able business man, is very popular with the lead- 
ing merchants, capitalists and bankers in this 
country and in Europe. He aided immensely in 
the election of Garfield and Arthur. Without 
his influence and hard work New York state 
would not, it is believed, have gone Republican. 





A point to be considered in the selection of the 
Republican candidates for the presidency is the 
position in Virginia, There is more than a good 
fighting chance that the Republicans will carry 
Virginia. The Old Readjuster Party is now 
squarely committed to the Republican Party, and 
has adopted the Republican name. They and 
the Straight-Out Republicans will vote one Pres- 
idential ticket, and ought to carry the state by a 
small majority. Their success is something of 
very great importance, and closely connected 
with it is the growth of the Republican Party in 
North Carolina. Now the very large majority of 
those whe would vote the Republican ticket in 
Virgina have a strong repugnance to Mr, Blaine, 
This is not on accountof any opposition of his 
to the financial heresies originated by Read- 
justerism, and now held by both parties in 
Virginia alike, but on account of his activity 
in keeping alive a Straight-Out Republican 
Party in Virginia. It is very doubtful if the 
whole Republican Party of Virginia could 
be carried either for Blaine or Arthur. With 
any other good candidate that state might, 
by an active canvass, be wrested from Bourbon 
rule and made to cast a Republican vote; and 
that woula be a victory well worth a campaign. 





Tue House of Representatives has passed the 
bill to amend the anti-Chinese law, so as to make 
it more stringent in its operation. One of the 
amendments settles the question which had 
arisen in regard to the nationality of Chinese 
immigrants born under the British flag, who, 
though Chinamen as to race, were British sub- 
jects as to nationality, The law as amended 
applies to ‘Chinese persons,” no matter where 
born, Another amendment prescribes a pun- 
ishment for any master of a vessel who know- 
ingly brings ‘‘ Chinese persons,” excluded by the 
law, into any part of the United States. Another 
amendment relates to the identification of “Chi- 
nese persons ’’ going from the United States, with 
the intention of returping again. Still another 
amendment puts a construction upon the word 
“merchant,” as occuring in the law of 1882, so 
as to exclude from its import ‘ hucksters, ped- 
dlers, or those engaged in taking, drying or 
otherwise preserving shell or other fish for home 
consumption or exportation.” The theory of 
these amendments is to stop up the loopholes in 


the ‘Heathen Chinee” from polluting the soi) 
of this country with his unhallowed feet, The 
amendments, like the law itself, are simply a 
tribute to the stupid anti-Chinese mania of the 
Pacific States, and mainly of California, There 
was, in 1882, no just occasion for such legislation, 
and there is none to-day; and but for the 
influence of the drunken and vulgar Sand-lot 
orators and hoodlums of San Francisco, who 
happen to be voters, and whose votes the poli- 
ticians were anxious to secure, no such legisla- 
tion would have disgraced the statute-book of 
the nation, The lawisupon its face an impeach- 
ment of the good sense and justice of the people 
of the United States, 





Tue authorities in Egypt have come to the 
point where they consider it necessary to make 





time the Yankees were building up a great empire, 


be absurd on its very face. Itis reported, there- 
fore, that ‘‘a camel depot has been established 
at Assian.” The only possible use for camels at 
Assan is in conveying stores from below to 
above the first cataract, a distance of five miles. 
Surely no great number of camels is needed for 
that. The place fora camel depot is Korosko, 
situated between the first and second cataracts, 
that being the point at which any expedition to 
the Sadan must leave the Nile and take to the 
desert. Another report says that Korosko is tu 
be reinforced immediately by a detachment of 
Egyptian infantry and cavalry. Asa matter of 
fact, Korosko is in about as much danger as 
Cairo, It is separated from the nearest point of 
insurrection by an almost impregnable natural 
defense, a six days’ stretch of desert. The third 
measure to inspire confidence, provides for the 
building of a railroad from Wady Halfa, below 
the second cataract, to the nearest point on the 
Nile above the second cataract. Thisis not anew 
scheme ; but its execution may prove expensive. 
The commission will do well to dig about the sands 
of Wady Halfa until the few miles of railroad, 
built in the day of Sir Samuel Baker, at the cost of 
some millions, are found. The road was never 
completed, has never been used, and, doubtless, 
lies no deeper under the sand than did some of 
the ancient temples the Frenchman, Mariette, 
unearthed, From all this “activity,” we may 
hope that the British Government, while not for- 
getting Greely in the North, will remember, also, 
her own Gordon in the tropics. 





....We are challenged by The Congregational- 
ist. It says: 

‘HE INDEPENDENT indorses the statement of a 
‘writer in The Presbyterian,’ who ‘recalls the fact’ 
that, in 1860, The Congregationalist was ‘a warm de- 
fender’ of the council which ordained Dr. E. P. 
Parker at Hartford, in 1860, and ‘severely con- 
demned the East Windsor professors who offered a 
protest.’ We respectfully request both parties to_ 
this charge to prove or retract the same—as Chris- 
tian men are bound to do,” 

We did not mean to indorse the statement in The 
Presbyterian, but we gave it currency, which we 
would not have done had we not believed it. 
We have not at hand a file of The Congregation- 
alist for 1860, but if our contemporary will deny 
the truth of the representation, we will make 
haste to record the denial. A correspondent 
writes us that we are correct; but The Congre- 
gationalist seems to imply the contrary. In lack 
of the file of The Congregationalist for February 
and Merch 1860, we will suggest a reference to 
page 7 of the pamphlet entitled ‘The Hartford 
Ordination,” where a note gives the position of 
The Congregationalist at that time as we quoted 
it. 


....The New York Retailer, an influential or- 
gan of the liquor traffic, in a recent editorial on 
“The Strength of the Enemy,” says: 

**We call your attention to the fact that not less 
than one million votes are arrayed against yon in 
the various so-called temperance s )cieties, and al- 
most the entire force of pulpit orators of the coun- 
try. Add to this 153 newspapers and periodicals es- 
pecially devoted to the cause, to say nothing of the 
lay dailies and weeklies which truckle more or less 
to the morbid and bigoted public sentiment that tol- 
erates sumptuary legislation.” 


We are thus reminded by the enemy that, in 
votes and influence, the temperance people of 
the country hold the balance of power ; and they 
ought to use it wherever temperance legislation 
is called for. Especially they ought to care 
enough for their principles to attend primary 
meetings, even if held in a bar-room. 


...-The editor of The Andover Review writes 
us: : 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your last issue you say: “The learned Andover 
Review must try to be exact. Noah Webster did not, 
in his Dictionary, express ‘a preference of cran- 
berry-sauce to apple-sauce,’ except inferentially ; 
and when we come to inferences we "may spoil the 
soundest tieciogy.” 

True as to inferential theology, and gratefully 
spicy, “ facetum atque saleum.” But is it ‘exact’? 

Mr. Webster’s words are; “Sauce, consisting of 
stewed apples, is a great article in some parts of New 
England; but cranberries make the most delicious 
sauce (Ed. 1828. Italics ours). 

Yours in the love of accuracy, E. C. 8. 
From which we learn that it is not safe to try to 
correct Professor Smyth from memory. 


.... The Churchman declares that the Pastor- 
al Epistles are so plainly hierarchical that those 
who decide that the Episcopacy is an innovation 
confess that they must, *‘in the sectarian inter- 
est, reject alike the Epistles of Ignatius en masse 
and throw the Epistles to Timothy and Titus 
into the same fire.” Will our learned neighbor 
kindly give us the names of, say, two such Eng- 
lish or American scholars who, in the sectarian 
interest, and because of their opposition to an 
Episcopal or hierarchical system, have been com- 
pelled to give up the Epistles to Timothy or Ti- 
tus? A paper which makes such statements 
about Presbyterian and Baptist and Congrega- 
tional scholars should be ready to substantiate 
them. 


...-Probably Dr. Leeds, pastor of the church 





a show of activity, even though the activity may 
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New Hampshire Journal, of the intention of the 
authors of the creed of that church, to which we 
lately referred. It says that the day of probation 
will end at the general judgment, which, of 
course, allows room for probation after death 
and before the judgment, Beyond question 
they had in mind the race and not the individ- 
ual in fixing the end of probation. Dr. Leeds 
very admirably characterizes the unwisdom of 
requiring of candidates for admission to the 
church a subscription to elaborate creeds. 


.-The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette says 
that “the question the Ohio Republicans are 
asking themselves is not whether Blaine could 
carry their state, but whether he could carry 
New York. That isthe point and edge of the 
whole business.” The Independent voters in 
this state will not support Mr. Blaine ; and with- 
out their support he would be defeated in this 
state. The Ohio Republicans and the Chicago 
Convention may set this down as a practical 
certainty. 


...-One of the most felicitous expressions in 
the Methodist General Conference came, in the 
debate last Saturday on the question of fixing 
episcopal residences in foreign lands, from a 
colored delegate, Marshall W. Taylor. In sup- 
porting a motion to send a bishop to Africa, he 
said he had a poetic reason to offer. His fore- 
fathers were compelled to come to America from 
Africa ; he would get even with them by com- 
pelling at least one white man to live in Africa. 


..If we might judge from the following 
paragraph, we should say that The American 
Christian Review was the organ of a wing of the 
body called Disciples, which fears intelligence 
and education as arts of Satan : 

“The so-called ‘The Apostolic Teaching,’ on 
which we have already commented, is evidently a 
pious fraud—a monstrum horrendum evoked from 
the musty cell of some moody monk, far back in the 
misty ages.” 


..-When Bishop Andrews was visiting the 
Methodist mission in India, he noticed that, at 
the communion service, says Ram Chandra 
Bose, the ‘‘ native brethren occupied the back 
seats” and were “ waiting till their teachers and 
superiors returned from the altar.” The Bishop 
called them forward, saying: “In Ohrist Jesus 
there is neither Jew, nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free,” 


.... lt is reported that an unusually large 
number of the Southern delegates to the Chicago 
Convention are Federal officeholders, and, of 
course, are presumptively in tavor of nominating 
President Arthur. These gentlemen represent 
no electoral votes, and should yield to the views 
of the delegates from those states that must elect 
the Republican ticket, if it is elected at all. 


.- The facts stated by Judge Wallace show 
that, for a series of years, Captain C. C, Dun- 
can, the Shipping Commissioner at this port, 
has been practicing a system of most disgraceful 
nepotism at the expense of the Government, 
The Judge orders him, at a time specified, to ap- 
pear before him and show cause, if he can, why 
he should not be removed from the office. 


.-The importance of the Negro vote in this 
state is shown by the fact that, in 1880, the 
state contained 20,059 colored males, who were 
of the voting age, and that General Gartield 
carried the state by a majority of only 5,862. 
The great mass of the colored voters voted for 
him. Had they voted otherwise, the atate would 
have been lost to the Republican Party. 


....The Democrats seem rather pleased with 
the idea of having Mr. Blaine as the Presiden- 
tial candidate of the Republican Party. Let 
him be nominated, and they would at once gpen 
upon him all their batteries of attack, and force 
the Republican Party to a continual campaign 
of defense. We do not think it best to accom- 
modate the Democrats in this respect, 


--The people of Maine will, next September, 
vote on the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors in that state. The contest 
will be a very sharp one ; yet Maine, having tried 
the principle in the form of a legislative statute, 


ought to be able to place it in the constitution of 
the state. 


-»The juxtaposition of titles of editorials 
sometimes strikes one oddly. The California 
Christian Advocate, of recent date, has three edi 
torials, the first of which may be called horta- 
tory, the second expository, the third condem- 
natory. The titles read: “Let us Pray for the 


General Conference,” ‘‘Portents,” ‘The Same 
Old Skunk.” 


--Although Ella Wheeler, the Wisconsin 
tess, has b Mrs. Willcox since the poem 
“Constancy,” beginning 
“Twill be true. Mad stars forsake their courses,” 
which we print this week, was received by us, 
we yet publish it under the name which she bore 
when she wrote it, 





.-No one can doubt that the Episcopacy is 
a popular feature of the Methodist 
Church, There is always a struggle to increase 
the number, and nearly every city of importance 





in the country sends petitions to the General 
Conference, asking that it be selected as a place 
of episcopal residence, 


...- The Sun, of this city, gives to the Demo- 
cratic tariff agitators at Washington the credit 
of having actéd like a pack of fools, This is not 
the first time, and probably will not be the last 
in which such a description fits the Democratic 
Party. The party certainly is skilled in the art 
of blundering. 


..A proposal to make the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review a bi-monthly meets with much 
favor. The quarterlies are going out of fashion- 
Both in England and in this country the month. 
lies and bi-monthlies have taken the lead of the 
old, slow-going quarterlies. 


....The career of Mr. Roosevelt is phenome- 
nal. He has suddenly risen to great distinction 
and power. The reason lies in part in his abil- 
ities, and more largely in the fact that he has 
applied those abilities to the work of reforming 
gross abuses. 


..We are asked to make a correction, 
namely to the effect that the gentleman referred 
to in our editorial last week, ‘A Lesson from 
Dakota,” had engaged to pay half the salary for 
only one year, ana not, as we said, for a number 
of years. 


.-The Morrison-Carlisle Democrats in the 
House of Representatives have, on the tariff 
question, marched the army up the hill and then 
marched it down again, and now don’t know 
what to do, 


.-Tuesday, May 27th, has been appointed 
by the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union a day of prayer forthe country, in view 
of the coming Presidential election. 


..The “ previous question” has been fre 
quently used in the Methodist General Confer- 
ence, and always with excellent effect. The 
Conference is a generation of talkers. 


... At was a strange slip by which, last week, 
the authorship of Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Abou Ben- 
Adhem,” was assigned to Charles Mackay. 


.-The possible boom for General Grant, at 
Chicago, has collapsed before it was started. 
an 


READING NOTICES. 


Soormine AND Hearne, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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IT IS NO ) WONDER 
that so many people sink into untimely graves when 
we consider how they neglect their health. Tiley 
havea disordered Liver, a ged Bowels, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or diseased Kidneys, but they let it go and 
think they ‘ will get over it.” It grows worse, other 
and more serious complications follow, and soon it is 
too late to save them. If such people would take 
Kidney-Wort it would preserve their lives. It acts 
upon the most important organs, purifying the blood 
and cleansing the system, removes and prevents these 
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paints of of i by popular ¢ wanted. r min- 
oral pay ‘or roefa, ete. all the 
ard gy 4 such as n, le, slate, 
bisck, etc, They may be ry or ground oil 
y mixe eir house paints, also ey oil 


belo att'h ar 
rels, as may be ordered, Cards bof 80 = full par 
ticulars as to price, etc., will be sent 


cnedeiiiteaeieiialinaitiieas 
GEYSER SPRIN G COMPANY. 


Tur waters of 8 5 oe becoming more and 
more popular year by of the, usands are and th using 
them, in every section of the country, a 6} 
shipped extensively to all of the Irhey 
are belieVed to be safer an 


saf 
+ known, Among those now extensivel. 
ured, and with the t res sre oe @ the a 
epring. © ur readers will notice, 4 another col- 
umn, what in eaid about this water re a 80) poe, 
who ot eter visit ieee + wan eon ie in 
re able to D 
M boa of y ordering it direct 


excellent water 
ail, 


season of the year, yin the seovaing 
(before break: ast), i oe pint nt bottle of this wi 


PATENT PORTABLE ENGINES, 


Tose of our readers whoare in need of a light 
power to doany kind of work, such 


resses, pu ultural or m - 

purgoeen, ete, will do well to read the advertise. 
ment of Mr, J. C, ‘odd, on age 29, who manufactures 
the Baxter Portable ry 


one, He is also a large dealer in gen 
machinery of al all kinds, - 


FURS. 


f our readers having furs which 
wink to have stored well to ‘he Saumes. * with 


1 30 
Wilttea Be Ester has sompoved (0 = th gin f o° te! Brondway nea 


18th Street, 
Summer will be stored free of charge, 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


1-k: n toot t that lefties, oon find at Mr, J. 
UTiechila'e, v6 and Weat 14th Street, this eity, oF 
Paton mason 


hs h the 6 r. 

Hoty ee ® house i in Paris. he bas a favorable oppor- 
sanity to present to Ly Amaees b> ape the 
fashions a i ment. 


ts?” To Match atch that Reuneeé : Feathers, ribbons, 
velvet can all be colored to match that new hat by 
using the Diamond Dyes. 10c. for ahy color at the 
druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
—Advt. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABUUT MAY 3ist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for ite 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

rare S the springs and places of in 

HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


W. & 6, SMITH, 
FRUITERERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 58 Liberty Street, 


BETWEEN NASSAU AND BROADWAY. 














THE nyse Men. Fp, BaTtERy Co.. Kslamasoo, 
with batteries, a 1g small, an ty vans as 
Battery is the mo 

Peary See e 


seaventonk ond i Bat 
Sg see 


‘ mn BF 'T KING, #5. 
‘or Oh th ‘sda 
LO. BATTERY Co., 
amazoo, Mich. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


ONLY store, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 
BENEDICT BUILDING. ESTABLISHED 1821 
Liberal discount to Clergymen. Mention this paper 


A FLORIDA 
“SEA BEAN” 


WATCH CHARM 


Highly polished, - with your 
Initial or Society Emblem beau- 
y engraved on i Samy 


pos' » for.30 cen 
Portage stam taken. 
GEO, UIBEL, Manufacturer, 


142 Fulton St.-New York, 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 
A high authority says: 
“ The Geyser e Spcing Water te is fee best plleable toa for 
For Dyspepei, Hs water is unrivaled. 


Lives | and 

greate ih: r of persons ae eae car gat Sere 
more som, pn esia oe ( Los 
than an 


ring 

Itis the ml Sa Water ter Bo ti 

of its natu ic only Saratoga Water 4 ttle "astuke thom = 
e as fresh asat the Spring, 

By the late Dn, W. H. Van Bunen, New York City. 


“ I consider it the best of the Saratoga waters 
remedy for indigestion.” 5 wh Pr 


































Was awarded the 


pelttore at the ere ve com 


surert a er a fe wag, 





rms, repre- 
senting all at af t e meres cpquable kaa and 
et Leach, Every Wwe f a punotuewon and 


BALL TYPE WHITER CO., 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


REMOVAL, 


The Gorham Mfg.Co. 


Silversmiths, announce that 
they have removed to the New 
Building erected for them, at 
the corner of Broadway and 
Nineteenth Street, where they 
offer an unusually attractive 
stock of 


STERLING SILVER! WARES, 


exclusively of their own manu- 
facture, also a full assortment of 
the well-known Gorham Plated 
Ware. 
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SPECIAL SUMMER IMPORTATION. 


Girls’ Union Suits.’ Boys’ Knicker- 
bocker Drawers, in Gauze Merino and 
Gossamer Weights. Genuine Ingrain 
Black. Balbriggan Hosiery with Gus- 
setted Feet. Also Ribbed Lisle Thread 
and Spun-Silk Hose. Colors: Wine, 
Navy Blue, Black, Rose Pink, Sky, 
Bronze, and Cardinal. 


Proadovay R; { oth dt, 


—— 


oendld 
ee 3 ae ( 


SUITS, Etc. 


We are exhibiting a choice selection of 
High Clase Paris styles in Spring Wraps, 
Mantles, Street, Carriage, and Dinner 
Costumes, Suits, Evening and Reception . 
Dresses, etc., and a fine assortment of 
our own manufacture from the leading 
fashionable materials, at reasonable 
prices. 


Proadovay KA; { oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





financial, 


MORRISON TARIFF BILL 
DEAD. 


Tue House of Representatives last week 
came to a direct vote on a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause of the Morrison 
Tariff bill; and the motion was adopted by 
a vote of 159 yeas against 155 nays. This 
result was reached by a nearly solid Repub- 
lican vote in favor of the motion, supple- 
mented by the votes of some forty-two 
Democrats, who followed the lead of Mr. 
Randall. The result, of course, kills the 
bill stone dead, and probably puts an end 
to all attempts at tariff legislation during 
this session of Congress. 

There has never been the slightest expec- 

tation on the part of the Democrats that the 
Morrison bill would become a law. Had it 
been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate would have rejected it; 
and if it had been passed by the Senate, it 
would have met its fate by the veto of the 
President. Practical legislation has been 
no part of the object of this tariff agitation 
in the House of Representatives. The 
sole object has been to make a record for 
the Democratic Party, on which to go be- 
fore the people at the next election; and in 
this respect the bill has certainly made a 
very bad record. The Democrats have 
proved to the country that, in regard to the 
tariff, they are not only not united upon any 
line of policy, but also that, as a party, 
they are not competent wisely to consider 
and dispose of the question, and hence, not 
fit to be trusted on thesubject. This is the 
record as it stands before the people, and 
as it will stand at the next election. What 
was intended as a piece of political strategy 
turns out to be a serious party disaster. 
Mr. Randall thought that, in a purely po- 
litical aspect, the wisest thing for the Dem- 
ocratic Party to do was to let the tariff 
alone until after the Presidential election. 

What the sober, practical sense of the 
country thought of the Morrison tariff bill 


THE 








was very fully indicated by the numerous 
protests against it addressed to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, when it was be- 
fore that committee. The industries of the 
country took the alarm, as well they might. 
And, as in 1880, so in 1884, the country will 
be of the opinion that a party largely com- 
posed of Free Traders, is by no means the 
party to be trusted with the work of re- 
forming our tariff laws. We admit that 
there should be a reform, so as to lessen the 
amount of duties collected from this source, 
and thereby lessen .the surplus revenue of 
the Government. But the enemies of tariff 
protection are not the men to do the work. 
The work should be committed to the 
friends of protection, who will take into 
account all the interests to be affected, and 
act wisely in view of them; and this is a 
sufficient reason, if there were no other, 
why the people should not put the Govern- 
ment into Democratic hands. 

The record of the party on this subject 
is bad; and the action of three-fourths of 
the Democrats in the present House of Rep- 
resentatives has by no means improved it. 
What sort of a hocus-pocus the Democratic 
National Convention will try to get up we 
do not know. Judging the party by its 
record, we think the country will do well 
to keep it where it has kept it for now near- 
ly a quarter of a century. 


THE MARINE BANK FAILURE. 

One of the leading directors of the Marine 
National Bank of this city, that failed last 
week, being asked for the cause of the fail- 
ure, replied as follows: ‘‘ The only cause of 
the suspension was the overdraft by Grant 
& Ward, which was now believed to 
amount to about $750,000." The firm of 
Grant & Ward was a firm of reckless and 
daring speculators and kept its accounts 
with this bank. The bank had been in the 
habit of certifying the checks of this firm, 
and thus making itself responsible for their 
payment, whether the firm had a corres- 
ponding amount of deposits with it or not, 
expecting that the account would be made 
good each day before the close ot banking 
hours. On this occasion it had certified 
$750,000 in checks, and the firm failing to 
make the account good, the bank failed, 
Such, in a word, is the story of this failure. 

We suppose that the directors and officers 
of this bank knew that the practice of over- 
certification was a direct, open and undis- 
guised violation of the law of Congress, 
and that the person or persons guilty of this 
violation are punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding five years, or by 
both in the discretion of the court. The 
offense having been committed, let the law 
be executed, and the guilty party or parties 
punished as the law directs. An effective 
example needs to be made on this subject. 

The practice of over-certification is essen- 
tially contrary to the first principles of 
sound banking. The bank that certifies a 
check makes itself liable for the payment 
of that check; and if it does so without 
corresponding deposits to the credit of the 
drawer thergof, then it, in effect, makes a 
loan to the drawer, with no other security 
than his general credit. If he fails to make 
the account good, then the bank suffers the 
loss; and the loss may be so great as to 
involve the ruin of the bank. The mere 
statement of the case is sufficient to show 
that the practice is a very bad one, and that 
the law is right in forbidding it. 

The excuse for this practice lies in the 
necessities and convenience of stock spec- 
ulators; and this is no excuse at all. Banks 
are not organized to act as clearing houses 
for stock speculators, but are organized to 
serve the mercantile community. Their 
regulations should be adjusted to the wants 
ef the latter class, rather than to those of 
the former. The New York Clearing House, 
taught by this example, should take prompt 
action on this subject, and endeavor to sup- 
press the practice of over-certification in 
every bank connected with that associa- 
tion; and the Comptroller of the Currency 
should fearlessly put the law in force 
against every national bank guilty of the 
practice. The legislature of this state 
should enact a law forbidding the practice 
by banks organized under its authority. 
Let the stock brokers take care of them- 
selves the best way they can; but let not 
the principles of sound banking be violated 
for their conv 








THE DOWNFALL OF KEENE. 


Wuewn Mr. James Keene came from Cali- 
fornia to this city, some four or five years 
ago, he was reputed to be worth about five 
millions of dollars. He at once embarked 
his capital in stock speculation, and since 
that period has been one of the principal 
magnates in Wall Street. His form of spec- 
ulation was largely that known in the litera- 
ture of stock gamblers as ‘‘puts” and ‘‘calls.” 
For a stipulated sum, to be paid at the time 
of the contract, he would agree to receive, 
at a price stipulated upon and at a day fixed, 
a given number of shares of a certain stock, 
and pay for the same, or he would agree to 
make a delivery of stock to some other 
party. A contract in the first form isa 
‘*put,” and, in the second form, is a 
“ call. ” 

The system of ‘‘ puts ” and ‘‘ calls” is gam- 
bling, pure andsimple, and nothing else; as 
much so as betting on a horse-race or stak- 
ing money on a game of cards. It is not 
legitimate business, Such contracts have 
no legal character which the law recognizes, 
or which courts will protect or enforce. 
Both parties to them are gamblers, and one 
or the other must lose. What the one loses 
the other gains. 

Mr. Keene has doubtless won and lost a 
great many hundred times; and now at 
last, according to the rumor, he has lost all 
his money, and become a bankrupt gam- 
bler. What has happened to him has often 
happened to other stock gamblers, and 
the same thing will happen again. Sume 
go up, aud some go down; and the gen- 
eral result atlast, to which there are but few 
exceptions, is that they all go down. No 
sagacity is sharp enough, and no forecast 
wise enough, safely to ride through all 
the storms of stock speculation. Even legit- 
imate business has its hazards; but this 
kind of basiness, if business it may be called, 
is almost wholly made up of hazards, 
The prices at which stocks are bought 
and sold observe no rule, except that which 
stock manipulators make and change at 
their pleasure. The consequcnce is that the 
course of prices defies all calculation before- 
hand. The most rational guess is, after all, 
but a guess, and quite as likely to be wrong 
as right. 

Our advice to all people who have money, 
whether it be much or little, is to keep clear 
of stock speculation. If they put their 
funds into this great maelstrom, the chances 
are nine out of ten that they will lose all the 
fundsthey putthere. They may sometimes 
win in this game of chance, but the final 
result will be loss. Such has been the ex- 
perience of the past, and such will be the 
experience of the future. 


AN OUTRAGEOUS SWINDLE. 


Ir the ruling of the Clearing-house Com- 
mittee in respect to the First National Bank 
of this city and the Grant & Ward checks for 
$215,000 is to be the law of the New York 
Clearing-house, and applied in similar cases 
as it was in this case, then the sooner a keg 
of powder is put under that institution the 
better. It would be much safer for each 
bank to settle its accounts with the other 
banks in the old-fashioned way, even if it 
had to use a four-horse cart to transport 
the money, rather than take the risks of a 
Clearing-house settlement. The facts, as 
we understand the case, are as follows: 

On Monday of last week, the now famous 
Ferdinan.’ Ward, of the firm of Grant & 
Ward, deposited with the Marine Nutional 
Bank, then just on the brink of failing, 
checks of the same date drawn on the First 
National Bank ef this city, to the amount 
of $215,000. Ward, at the time, had only 
about two thousand dollars standing to his 
credit in the latter bank. These checks, 
though not certified, were received by the 
Marine Bank—a party to the fraud—and 
passed to the creditof Ward. Coming into 
the Clearing-house the next day, before 
the collapse and utterly insolvent condi- 
tion of the Marine National Bank was 
known, they were, in the making up 
of the accounts, charged against the 
First National Bank and credited to the 
Marine Bank, and then the checks were 
handed over to the former bank, on which 
they were drawn. This bank immediately 











and very properly returned the spurious 
and fraudulent checks to the Clearing- 
house, and demanded, as it had the right to 
do, that the balance should be settled on 








the true basis, and not on that ofa gross 
and manifest swindle. The Clearing-house 
Committee refused to make any re-adjust- 
ment of the settlement, and told the First 
National Bank that it must look to the 
swindler Ward and tothe broken Marine 
Bank to make the matter right, and that, 
too, when the Marine Bank had shut up its 
doors and was closed for all purposes ez- 
cept the one covering, as we think, this very 
case, Clearing-house settlements. 

Now, if these are the facts, as we under- 
stand them to be, then the First National 
Bank, through the direct agency of the 
Clearing-house, is victimized to the tune of 
$215,000, by fraudulent checks drawn upon 
it, and sent by the Marine Bank to the 
Clearing-house, and is compelled to receive 
the checks and have them charged against 
it in its settlement with the Clearing-house. 
In other words, the Clearing-house becomes 
the instrument of an outrageous swindle 
upon the First National Bank. If this may 
be done once, it may be done twice, or any 
number of times. All that is needed is to 
have one rascal outside of a bank that is 
just ready to fail, to draw spurious checks 
upon another bank, and another rascal in- 
side of the bank to receive the checks of the 
first rascal, and then send them to the Clear- 
ing-house to have them charged against the 
bank on which they were fraudulently 
drawn. This will do the business every 
time, when the proper conditions are pres- 
ent. 

We recommend the banks composing the 
New York Clearing-house to look this 
question squarely in the face; and if they 
cannot devise sume method for their own 
protection against such swindles, then we 
recommend them to dissolve the associa- 
tion altogether. We further recommend 
the First National Bank, if necessary, 
to test the question in acourt of equity 
at once. 


_— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


EssENTIALLY, local money affairs are very 
much muddled, and distrust has displaced 
the growing business confidence which was 
being nourished by the financial communi- 
ty. The late failures, and tue disclosures 
connected with them, as well as their yet 
unknown extent, have acted like an electric 
shock to the nerves of public confidence, 
and for the moment have caused business 
men to look askance at one another, with 
the unexpressed question written upon their 
countenances, Who will be the next? The 
depressed influences which at present 

surround trade in most of its depart- 

ments, are not conducive to make the 
moral effect of such occurrences healthy, 
but rather of an opposite character to 
the general interests of the business pub- 
lic. The feelings of depression were coun- 
teracted, to a certain extent, however, by 
the encouraging features that have mani_ 
fested themselves in the large falling off in 
the exports of gold, and the improvement 
exhibited in the demand for money, which 
resulted in rates slightly advancing. Money 
on call on stock collaterals has been 8@5 
per ceut. The specie imports amounted 
to $169,918, and the exports of specie to 
$257,212.74. 

Stock Marxet.—Since the announce- 
ment of the failure of Grant & Ward the 
stock market has been unsettled and fever- 
ish, owing to the stampede caused by the 
sensational rumors which have been cur- 
rent through the efforts of the unscrupu- 
lous tor speculative ends. The fluctuations 
have been frequent, with the tendency in 
favor of adecline. In some cases this may 
be unwarranted; but the feverish feeling 
existing, aud the steady selling ot stocks 
by strong but disappointed holders, shows 
that there is a likelihood of lower prices 
before the bottom will be reached. The 
competition among the railroads, which is 
aggravated by the limited amount of traf- 
tic, threatens reduced dividends, which, as 4 
matter of course, is likely to have the ef- 
fect of a wet blanket upon the anticipations 


of the most sanguine, and no healthy buy- 
ing of stocks can be expected under such 
circumstances. There is but little doubt 
that the condition of the market would 
have been on the advance, had it not been 
for the shipwreck of the Marine Bank and 
the toppling of others affected thereby. 
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ee coe LAND GRANT GOLD BONDS. 


vestors here and elsewhere. The attrac- 
tive feature about these bonds—which, » by 
the way, seems to be entirely new wit 
this corporation—is the fact thatevery pur- 
chaser of a $100 bond gets with it, on its 
delivery, a warrant for 40 acres of land, 
which land he can select along the line of 
the new road at any time he desires, and 
cultivate it, or he can sell, as the land war- 
rants are negotiable and transferable. The 
purchaser of a $1,000 bond will secure 
a warrant for 400 acres of land, or 
enough for a nice farm, located directly 
in the Orange Belt lands of this company 
in the thriving state of Florida. Those 
who desire full information on this matter 
will be supplied on application, personally 
or by mail, to Messrs. 
advertisement and 
in another column. 

REGARDING the extraordinary decision of 
the Clearing-house Committee, referred to 
in another column, whereby the First Na- 
tional Bank loses $215,000 by the Marine 
Bank failure, we would ask, would every 
member of the Committee have acted or 
decided in the same way if, instead of these 
checks having been drawn on the First 
National Bank, they had been drawn on 
his own bank? If so, we say the sooner 
such a President were deposed, the better 
would it be for the interests of the stock- 
holders and depositors. 


‘oster & Son, whose 
address may be found 





Good 6 per cent 
INVESTMENTS. 


We have on hand for sale limited amounts 
of the following desirable First Mortgage 
Bonds, yielding 6 percent. per annum or 
over on their cost: 

The Texas and New Orleans First 
Mortgage Bonds Sabine Divis-— 
ion. 

Interest 6 per cent. March and Septem- 
ber, mature 1912. In denomima- 
tions of $1.000 each. 

NET earnings in 1881, $399,598; in 1882, 
$425,186; in 1888, $588,484. 

Total interest charge, $273,000. 

The Midland R. R. of New Jersey 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
Interest 6 per cent. April and October, ma- 
ture 1910. 

In denominations of $500 and $1,000 each. 

NET earnings in 1882, $247,000 ; In 1888, 
$400,000. Interest charge on these bonds, 
$210,000. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington 
and Big Sandy First Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Interest 6 per cent, March and September. 

Mature 1902. 
In denominations of $1,000 each. 

All the above bonds are payable, princi- 
pal and interest, in Gold Coin, 

The principal can be registered. 


They are listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Descriptive list, giving particulars of 
these and other first-class investment se- 
curities, can be had at our office, or will be 
mailed on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St,, New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., |= 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
63 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Commission aces Brokers. 
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Hatchs-foote, 


Si Bankers. 
Xe NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 
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LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 


Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 
THE BEST OF FACILITING FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 
BUILDING A BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 


TSPROTOR OF PUTTHUM. L. JAMES, President. 
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Paap Insurance Co. 
guftgeuca! { Brooklyn, and No. cor Cr ad Moptague Sta 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for ail other ‘ame 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash.. - 1.000.000 00 
Se MIL... ccudcressscinénteswanese 1,661,797 28 


basi Prati Jan. eR -_ -84.867,942 O1 
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DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F.C. or 2d Vice-President. 





Subscription to the First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
40-Year Land Grant Gold Bonds. 
OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA. 
OFFICERS. 


JOHN B. GORDON, P 
WM. WINDOM, Vice-President, WAlDORE A, H. THILLIPS, Secretary. 
CHARLES F. SMITH, Chief Engineer. Your C. NEW, Treasurer 
SHIPMAN, BARLOW, LAROUCQUE, & CHOATE, General Counsél. 
JAMES A. WILLIAMSON, General Attorney and Land Commissioner. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
B. GORDON, Ex-President Georgia Pacific Railway; H. J. 
JEWETT, President New York, Lake Erie, and Western R.R.; 
R. W. HUNTER, Virginia; H. A. HARALSON, Pres’t. Matthews 
Cotton Mills; WM. WINDOM, Ex-Sec’y Treasury United States; 
Cc. H. PHINIZY, President Geor a Railroad and Banking Co, 
W. H. PHILLIPS, New York; M, CURRIE, Florida; wkmes 
M. PACE, Georgia. 


J . 


TRUSTEE. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Total Amount of First Mortgage Bonds, $7,500,000, issued at the rate of $15,000 per mile on 
500 miles of road. 

Denominations of Bonds, $100, $500 and $1,000. 

Interest at 6 per cent, payable on the first days of January and July, at the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company of New fork. 

Land Grant.—The Btate at Florida has granted to this Company. by Act of the Legislature, 
approved Febr fewer Bam 27th, —e Eighteen Thousand Acres of land to the mile, one third of which 
grant the Rail ve a8 Bonus, direct to the subscribers of the Bonds at the rate of 
pegs for each #100 0 re 8’; 200 acres for each $500 of bonds; 400 acres for each $1,000 of 

nds. 

Terms of Sabscription are as follows: 25 per cent. cash, 25 per cent. June Ist, 25 per 
cent, September 1st, 256 per cent. December Ist. 

Interest allowed on all payments from date of subscription. 

Subseribers may, at their option, pay all cash upon subscribing, and receive interest as above 
upon the full amount so paid. 

Full Information will be given on application to the undersigned, 8. Noble Foster & 
Son, who are authorized to ve subscriptions to the Bonds. 

All Remittances, money orders, certified checks, or drafts on New York, must be made 
ps one to the order of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York (t ‘ irustees for the bond- 

n10lders) for account of the International R. R. and Steamship Company of Florida, and as soon 
as received the Trust Company will forward official receipts under seal of the Railroad Compan 

and countersigned by the Trust Company, entitling the holder to the Amount of Bonds for whic 
oe subscribed, and also certifying the number of acres of land to which said subscriber will be 
entitled. 

Bondholders have the right to select their own lands, all of which are located in Brevard, 
Monroe, Dade, Manatee, Orange, Polk, Sumpter, Hilisborough and Hernando Counties, in Florida. 

Subseribers to these bonds really get Double value. The Bond itself is worth its face, 
and the land is clear gain, and worth more than the full subscription ; therefore we confidently rec- 
ommend the bonds as a most desirable investment and shall be glad to furnish full lars re- 
garding the same. 

Correspondence solicited from Banks, Bankers, Insurance Companies, Trustees and Capitalists 
generally. Subscriptions received by 


S. NOBLE FOSTER & SON, Special Ag’ts, 


55 LIBERTY STREET, BRYANT BUILDING, NEW_ YORK. 


BOND OF SURETYSHIP. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
Office, 160 BROADWAY, New York. 
Will =o ay os sizes 4 for Qoeas ea and Euaploves et. oy ks, eR rege po 7, Beco and ih Companies , 
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RICHARD A. ELMER, President. LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
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jFARM | LOANS! 
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J. H. Merrifield, Pres't, RM, 8 Sherman, Sec, 


VERMON' IOAN and TRUS? COMPANY, 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net, 

Selicited. 








REFERENCES: 
Vermont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EX- 
CHANGE. 


Taz New York Produce Exchange—an 
association of dealers in produce, having a 
membership of some three thousand—last 
week bid good-bye to their old quarters, 
and commenced operations in their new 
and magnificent building, erected at a cost 
of some three millions of dollars. The 
building is the largest and best of the kind 
in this country, if not in the world. 

Fourteen years ago the association was re- 
organized; and then it was worth only about 
$5,500. Since that period its growth has 
been constant. Shares that, a few years 
ago, cost only $200 each,are now worth 
$4,200. The growth of this association in 
membership and wealth indicates the great 
increuse in the produce trade of this city. 
New York has become the greatest pro- 
vision mart in the world; and the Produce 
Exchange, if confined to its legitimate 
business, is a most beveficent institution as 
a convenience to produce merchants, and 
also as a regulator of prices. 

Mr. Depew, in his address at the opening 
of the new building, hit the nail squarely 
on the head when he said that dealing in 
the necessaries of Jifeas a business was one 
thing, and that gambling in these neces- 
saries as a pure speculation upon prices, 
under the forms of legitimate business, 
without the reality, was another and wholly 
different thing, and withal prejudicial to 
the interests of the community. Grain 
gamblers are gamblers of the worst sort in 
the evils that result from their gambling. 

We are glad to say that the New York 
Produce Exchange, unlike similar ex- 
changes in some of our Western cities, has 
never fostered this sort of gambling. The 
theory of the organization is to facilitate 
legitimate trading; and in this respect it has 
alike served the buyer and the seller, and at 
the same time served the general commu- 
nity. Such has been its history in the past, 
and such, we hope, will continue to be its 
history in the future. 





DRY G goons. 


Tne business of th the dry goods market 
has mamifested an increased activity during 
the past week, being somewhat stimulated 
by the bright weather and the demand for 
seasonable fabrics. The volumeof sales has 
been very satisfactory in comparison with 
the experience that has been had of late, 
and the general feeling partakes of a buoy- 
ancy which is very noticeable, from the fact 
that, for some time, the dismal pall of de- 
pression and uncertainty has hovered over 
the transactions of the market with dam- 
aging effect. Prices are hardening in some 
lines of goods, with every indication of a 
continued advance; but notwithstanding 
that goods are exceptionably low at pres- 
ent quotations, there is not the slightest 
tendency toward speculation. An encour- 
aging feature. of the trade is the marked 
increase in the activity of the retail 
branches, through which large quantities 
of goods are passing into the consumer's 
hands, Collections are reported easy, and 
no difficulty is experienced in meeting pay- 
ments. 

Corron Goops.—There was a steady de- 
mand for plain and colored cottons. The 
best makes of fine and medium fine bleached 
shirtings are moving in fair quantities; but 
low grade bleached goods are almost neg- 
lected at present. Wide sheetings are do- 
ing fairly well, and popular makes continue 
closely sold up to production. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills are in irregular demand, and 
the demand for colored cottons is quite 
moderate. The tone of the market contin- 
ues firm. 

Print Corus were in moderate demand 
and firm, on the basis of 3}c. for 64x64s and 
8c, for 56x60s. 

Prints have shown rather more anima- 
tlon in jobbers’ hands, a fair aistribution 
having been made in package and assorted 
lots by some ofthe principal houses. Fancy 
prints were in irregular demand by package 
buyers, and upon the whole qniet; but a 
pretty good business was dove in a few 
specialties, Indigo blues are moving freely, 
and popular makes are in meager supply. 
Shirtings continue fairly active, and moder. 
aie sales of robes and furnitures are 





reported by agents. Wide prints, as foul- 
ards, eretonnes, percales, sateens, etc., were 
in limited request; but the choicest work is 
steadily held. 

Dress goods were in irregular demand, 
and the jobbing trade was only moderate. 
The Pacific Mills printed ‘‘Kyber cloths” 
are doing well, and some new and attrac- 
tive styles have lately been added to the 
line. These fabrics are printed in rich and 
tasteful designs upon tinted grounds; and 
their general effect is quite pleasing. 

Wooten Goops.—There is no material 
change in domestic woolens. The condi- 
tion of the market is, generally, one of sus- 
pense, the more sanguine professing to 
discern signs of improvement in the near 
future. A fair reassortment trade is still 
being done, and orders for the Fall trade in 
clothing ought yet tocome in. Kentucky 
jeans and satinets are being rapidly turned 
over, prices recently accepted being, in 
some instances, declined; but the higher 


grades of woolens continue to drag. Buy- 
ers are still in the market; but they are not 
easily tempted to make speculative invest- 
ments. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The state of business with importers is 
only fair, the more expensive goods be- 
ing but little called for, as retailers of silks 
and satins are doing very little. There 
seems to be even less demand than is usual 
at this period of the year for specialties 
suited to theseason. A fair supplementary 
demand for light Summer fabrics is, how- 
ever, still expected. In white goods a con- 
siderable amount of business is still done, 
and numerous orders are coming in, though 
they are much smaller and less speculative 
than last year. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

Batored at the vort wi fig gle 206.687 
ered at the port..........ssceeee le 1706, 
ThrowdD OD WATkCt,......000ee0000+ 1,412,026 1,577,546 

Since Jan, lat, 
Entered at the port........s0se.-++s “. 903,658 60,815,201 
ThrowD OD Market,......ceeeesseeee 47,020,462 49 i _., 








JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


717 BROADWAY, 


WILL OFFER DURING THIS WFEK SPECIAL 
BARGAINS IN HENRIETTAS AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE. 

SOME VERY FINE ALL-WOOL AMURE EF. 
FEOTS FOR MOURNING, 

A LARGE AND COHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING FABRICS, NUNS’ VEILINGS, SAT- 
IN DUCHESSE, HELVETIAS, ALL-WOOL 
BATISTENS, Erc. 

A FINE SELECTION OF SATEENS, BAT- 
ISTES, GINGHAMS, LINEN LAWNS AND 
OTHER COTTON FABRIOS. 

ALL THE NEWEST STYLES AND FABRICS IN 
SUITS, WRAPS, MANTLES AND RAGLANS. 


JACKSON’S, 


T77 BROADWAY, BET. 9th and 10th Sts. 


O'NEILL'S 


Sixth Ave. and Twentieth Street. 


ATHLETIC GOODS. 


We ask special attention to our 
new line of Boating, Bathing, 
Base Ball and Gymnastic Goods ; 
also, Lawn Tennis and Tourist 








Shirts at exceedingly low prices. 
All orders receive prompt at- 
tention. 


Estimates for Clubs and Univer- 
sities cheerfully furnished. 


WM. ESTER, — 


IMPORTERS AND Mary ZACTURERS 2 FING 


829 aesaiiiie. ts neil 13th St., W. Y. 


(REMOVED FROM 4 WEST TH STREET.) 


ASaliehDAMAGh My 4 deesigricmy enim 








J, ROTHSCHILD 


IMPORTER. 
NEW YORK, 56 and 58 Weat 14th Street. 
BROOKLYN, 269 and 271 Fulton Street. 
PARIS, 26 Rue d@’Enghien. 
WE BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF THE 
PUBLIC TO THE CHOICE AND COMPLETE STOCK 


OF FINE 

MI | (il [ 

WE HAVE NOW ON SALE. EVERY DEPART WENT 
IS REPLETE WITH THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
GOODS AND THE LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE 
SEASON, AND WE RECEIVE NEW ADDITIONS BY 
EVERY FRENCH STEAMER. 

WE WISH TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
THE FINE QUALITY OF OUR MILAN AND 
SPLITSTRAW HATS, IN ALL THE POPULAR 
SHAPES AND THOSE OF OUR OWN DESIGN. THE 
LATTER CAN BE FOUND AT NO OTHER MILLIN.- 
ERY STOREIN THE CITY, THEY BEING EX- 
CLUSIVELY OUR OWN DESIGN AND MANU- 
FACTURE. 

OUR ASSURTMENT OF 


Trimmed. Ht 
dit Be 


18 THE MOST EXTENSIVE IN VARIETY OF 
STYLES AND THE MOST VALUABLE IN MATE. 
RIALS USED OF ANYIN THIS COUNTRY. IT EN. 
ABLES ANY LADY TO MAKE A SELECTION AC. 
COKDING TO HER TASTE, AND WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION ON EVERY SALE. 


We doll at Prices 
TO SUIT OUR CUSTOMERS. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S MILLINERY, BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ SAILORS AND CAPS IN LARGE 
VARIETY, 

WE ARE CONFIDENT THAT WE CAN PLEASE 
EVERY LADY, IN SUPPLYING HER WITH HER 
MILLINERY AND MILLINERY GOODS, WHO MAY 
FAVOR US WITH HER CUSTOM. 

P.8.—-WE OFFER EXTKA FACILITIES TO GEN. 
TLEMEN WHO MAY WISH TO SELECT a STYLISH 
BONNET OR HAT FOR THEIR LADIES. WHEN- 
EVER THE SELECTION IS NOT ALTOGETHER 
SUCCESSFUL WE EXCHANGE FOR ANYTHING 
IN OUR LINE THE LADY MAY DESIRE, 


RIDLEY'S 


‘Grand, Alen and Orchard Sts, ¥. Y. 
OUTFITS. 


' FOR YOUN TE IN EVERY 
DETAIL FRO READ Gea TO FOOT-GEAR. 


May Anniversaries. 
STRAW GOODS 








oft, OZ, LEGHORN HATS FOR MISSES AND 
# Bad co VHITE N SLE AND COBURG 
ARS (60 (COLORS), exe , %e,, and $1.25. 


atiNe CEA th MILANS, nd 6h AND CoLoRs, 


nr AROY. PUSCAN ;LACE BONNETS AND OA. 
ES, 85c., 65c., 


Children’ s Trimmed. 
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BOYS” CLOTHING. 
IER aR RE Wi EN Wit dO ERAT 


N FAVOR OF PURCHASERS, 
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or DRESS 133 SILE 4 Ane 
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SOLS, 
WILL RIT PAN xD ATION. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ocean 


Cen ow 7 ait the ree obtain in the y 
fae’ ceately at boo, Pe per ee or léc. single coy, 


HDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 811 1-2 to 821 GRAND 
STREET, 








DOD-DPREET MOORING STORE. 


Weare offering the balance of 
our Spring goods at reduced 
prices. Also an elegant assort- 
ment of Grenadines very low. 


Sherman, Noble & Co., 


38 WEST 23D STREET. 





SUMMER SILKS AND 
FOULARDS. 


Messrs. James McCREERY & 
CO., in order to secure the sale 
of their Importations for this 
season of Summer Silks and 
Foulards, will offer their entire 
stock, during the week, at a 
Notable Reduction in Price. 

On a special counter will be 
shown a beantiful assortment of 
Louisienne and Glace Checks, 
at 50c. a yard. They have been 
marked down from 75ce. 

Our Special Sale of Colored 
Dress Silks, commencing at 50c. 
a yard, will also be continued 
during this week. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS 
DR. 
/ STRONG’S 
7 TAMPICO 
CORSET 


AFFORDS 
PERFECT 
SUPPORT 
18 


. ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE 


iseases res & uniform temperature 
around the bod body, protectin tone s = 
a 80 necessary to health in all cl 
eware of an TAmnoO. 
Dr. STRONG'S p Bw we tened Ask your 
merchant forit, Sam ry 20. 
J. G. FITZPATRIOK & OM wre) Rs, iw oR | 





, Broadway and 26th > 
Street, N.Y., Se 


OFFER 





For the Spring Season, 
At Lowest Prices. 


Dinner and Toilet Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Suitable for Country Houses. 


TEA, BREAKFAST, AND COURSE SETS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED PLATES 


x | Mintons, Royal Worcester, 
Derby Crown, Royal Dresden, 


AND OTHER FINE CHINA WARE. 


Imported Crystal Glass Sets of 60 Pisces, 


12 Goblets, 12 Champagnes, 12 

‘ Clarets, 12 Wines, 12 Liquors, 
$9.00 per ect, plain, 

The same, engraved, $13.50, 15.00, 

19.50, 22.50, according to style, 





56 to VO Aiten 6. SNe Orchard Street, 
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R. H, MACY & (0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 


BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE ae mAs. 
IN eke THE ee APES. 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL 
SEASONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


{8S BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED 
WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS —T a AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND aa LINE OF OUT- 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET 
ARCHERY, PITCH A RING, RING TOSS, 
BATTLEDORE, ENC\ANTMENT, LAWN 
POOL, ETC., ALL ABOUT TEN PER CENT. 
LOWER IN PRICE THAN LAST YEAR. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
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Warner Br Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corset. ‘This 
been before Hoe peg bet but ee years, 
but it has already reach ie ever 
attained by any corset. ht are c= proves 
by the fact that more than forty imitations have 
been put upon the market to sell upon the reputa- 
tion of Sy Coraline. 
Ask for Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corset, and be 
sure the name “‘ WaRNER Bos.” is on the box. 
We also make the smog corsets boned with 
Coraline: Health, Model Mo ay Nursing, Flexi- 
ble Hip, Abdominal and Misse 


Price from - up. 
For SaLz BY LEADING MERHANTS EVERYWHERS. 


Avoid all imitations. Be sure our name 
te on the box, 


WARNER BROS., 
S58BROADWAY NEW YORE. 
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6 inches bach vee Mh 1 A a ron se Cabbage ‘ 48 650 
ys vari They ate wort aeeat ou “* AA Ammoniated Super- 
Hes ar rag hotel x tana? Winter St. Boston, Mass wi tenes eeee eeees — 04@— — . a — S 4 
a Bone ° 
HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS ETC. PI sccencegeneee+en ~~ 24 @ 2 45 compounded to order 
» SIU. | — Marrows........ secteodees 200 @ 8 00 rt perphosphate 
Pad dec scennives vidoene osc SMe i060 (ilic Carbon Works) 40 00 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, " eee ee eli om 
Green, prime, # bush....... Carbo 
BOSTON, Black Eye, # 2 ! Banner Raw Works) dana 
po cmeccvaceede —— _ C m Wor 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, =e @-— | warts Baper ot ee 60 00 
PROPRIETORS Pose PROVISIONS. Sebeuioed Geemesssssc.3. 80 00 
PRE LORS, : ‘hee Phospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
THIS SUMMER, ar Bes iccsetccics. %—— @ _ “ » i stalaind Superphos- 
Wh hen ready to fo pian your veces vacation. h, renpeus bee shat po — a sehen? ores , = S 3 _ ° DALE... ese eee eens 82 00 
Prevttar Climate as that of Minnesota and Wer vesesssssseceecess 17 95 @ 18 26 “had ‘Phosplat sot 28 
THE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA, and Short Clear, * nn ulverized. 6. 20 00 
° ay of 5 tons 
With b ite ni ceee core. deliciously comfortable nights, ads and See? —@— 8% Cmeunbens 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM MALARIA, Pn we 12 Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer. ..... 98 00@40 00 
Beautiful seenery, romantic drives, an abundance of Smoked , — 12%@ — 18 Baugh’s Raw Bone 
fasameratie at alle sete crreees = B4@ — — pha yer 4.000 Ike aaa .« 85 60@87 00 
any hun eo ni the Far Ceptaredeeatee ae ae ~ 7000 bo 
equaled | hontin shin evil's Lake, (We Gute per 100 ms) u He, per TDS... 000000 25 00 
pee. iptely recsives naiderable tention’ from ths Bran, 401b8... ......+00+. @¢ 85 | Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer 
Shorts, 60 Ibs.. .......... 4 @ 85 or Potatoes... ......0..+ ; 30 00 
| ae een jane Middling, $0 to 100 Ibs.... 90 @ 1 05 Ay pepeaionh 
Osaki regarding Decroneacceesvecs  2On 110 | . Meal, per 2,000 ids.......... 
will be furminbed fr OB, pPlice Aan — Bren Feed Ancien anette (8 sc 90 3 — 95 Baugh’s Bone, ne 
Bt. Paul Minnespal Ce eng POTABLE S CRT aS . ot omg ee eee 7 
UNION $QU ARE HOTEL Oi eal a per ton.” 27 00 @ 27 50 Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.0.68 00 00 
HAY AND STRAW 50 00 00 
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CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK | Hoy,No.3,medium“ “ “”. —70 @ — 9 | Bon Se Seno oo 
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Iusurauce. 
“AS MERRILY ON WE GO!” 


Unprxzasant things are not so pleas- 
ant to be shown and told as pleasant 
things are. This being so, those who dilate 
upon the “ greatness”—i. ¢., the bigness-- 
of this country, the beauty, manliness, ge- 
nius, progressiveness, etc., of our people, 
and the breadth and treedom of our insti- 
tutions, etc., etc. (you can fillup the etc. 
to any extent that pleases you), are always 
better liked than the sermonizers, moralists 
and croakers. Yet the brake is neverthe- 
less a very useful part of the machinery. 

There is one of our “institutions” (for 
its apparent fixedness gives it some title to 
be called so) that is most deplorable. It 
is our national habit of reckless waste, or 
wasteful recklessness—turn the expression 
either way, for waste is always reckless, 
and reckleesness is always waste, or likely 
to be. We have cut and slashed at our 
forests, as if trees were natural enemies 
that must be exterminated in order to make 
yvoom for ourselves, until drought and 
flood have begun to speak emphatically 
and the forest question is becoming a 
serious one. We wreck vessels needlessly. 
We pull down good buildings to put up 
new. We try the endurance of the coun- 
try by the most stupid fiscal legislation. 
We rush on with such haste commercially 
that we stumble over what is called a 
“panic” every few years. We neglect 
hygienic laws. We fill up our own har- 
bors. We throw away—or ineffectually 
try to do so—the effete matter of great 
cities, which, properly disposed om the 
sandy areas around, would turn them into 
market gardens. But especially we burn 
up our property, and imagine. everything 
is all right if it is only well insured. 

** Willful waste makes woful want,” says 
an old proverb which is among the ‘‘ saws” 
that used to be ‘‘set” in the writing-books 
for juveniles tocopy. They copied it poor- 
ly, but much better than they learned it. 
Willful waste is general and constant. What 


keeps away the woful want? Only the 
abundance of natural endowment—fertile 
soil, good climate, ample forests and 


mines. We have been stewed in our own 
grease, as some writers forcibly put it. 
It is the story of the prodigal over again, 
We have so much of everything, why bother 
to save? Leave that small and slow process 
to the effete monarchies of Europe. But 
slash, lose, break, pull down, burn, and 
have a merry good time. There are two or 
three popular beliefs here that are as com- 
fortable as large-sized slippers: that the 
country pays nothing for being governed; 
that things come pretty mueh of course 
here, as rain falls, and without any labor to 
speak of; that the abundance is inexhausti- 
ble here; that Providence has fixed a sys- 
tem of conditions more favorable to this 
than to any other nation. These are com- 
fortable, but delusive. Providence does not 
love the American more than the Egyptian 
and African, and will neither make laws for 
our benefit, nor suspend them that we may 
be seved from our own follies. 

This is general. Facts are wanted. Well, 
then, here are the fire tables, literally fiery 
facts, compiled by The Vhronicle, showing, 
as completely as it can be done, the fire 
losses of eight years past, of course not in- 
cluding the great fires of Chicago and Bos- 


ton in 1871-72: 
Total Losses 
Jor 7 years, 
States and Territories, 1876— 1842. 


Arizona Territory... 
Ualifornis.. 

Colorado... eaveqnens 
Connecticut... . cceecersss.cgoece 














NevAAS. . cccei ese. +s ++ 8,068,200 416,070 
North Caroling,.........60.0«++ 4,272,090 799,650 
New Hampsbire ...,..........- 6,193,900 774,250 
New Jerwey..............c0000s0s 16,504,780 2,806,606 
ge rr 96,461,506 13,607 ,945 
New Mexico Territory......... 163.000 176,00 
GRO, .ccoccccccccccccesccepsonpecce 27,964,250 5,168,196 
Oregon... 2,998,335 1,476,288 
Pennsylvania............. ...-+- 60,744,830 8,667,720 
OT 5,204,550 564,199 
South Carolina................. 5,527,460 1,811,250 
Tennessee... 6,568,940 2,342,806 
Texas.. .... 14,336,460 8,698,190 
Utah..... 1,606,120 185,976 
MIL. cisce pinebncuntoenios 5,366,850 1,215,600 
VEE vcicccececacccccccescccoce 5,520,300 1,838,780 
Washington Territory 1,001,600 461,200 
WD, co cccncccsceseeses 2,488,650 207,700 
WE ccoccccccccsccccsccecce 13,846,880 8,487,729 
2 eee = 318,400 a 

Total (United States).... 8515,345,124 $10,149,225 


Aggregate losses, by years, according to 
this authority, are as follows, since 1874. 
UNITED STATES. 





Aggregate Agyreyale 

Loss. ins. Loss. 

1875 $78,102,285 $39,825,400 

— er a oe 64,630,600 84,374,500 

1877,. 68,266,200 37,398,900 

ER 64,315,900 86,575,900 

A ere 77,708,700 44,464,700 

DI ibe cbs cccvccccdccdcccceccosses 74,643,400 42,526,000 

BIA desc ccscvedsoseccesceogsvemtes 81,280,900 44,641,900 

Bi eecasscccncecovssecscecbabebees 84,506,024 48,875,131 

DEE occccccsccbencsscdovcessascsdoe 100,149,226 54,808,664 

in tadeulececesstesseel 9693,506,837  $882,990,006 
CANADA, 

Aggregate Aggregate 

Loas. Ins. Loas. 

$4,225,760 $4,306,300 

9,145,200 3,887,600 

29,261,000 10,637,700 

5,450,500 8,102,700 

7,159,000 8,856,000 

5,194,600 2,850,800 

8,287,400 4,701,600 

5,605,940 8,047,341 

6,266, 131 8,882,987 

Totals..... . %5,045,521 838,282,024 

Total United States...... 9608, 506,887 $382,990 ,096 

Total Canada................ 45,045,521 38,282,028 

Grouse total, 9 years,......... 778,642,858 421,272,123 


The moral is just what youplease, and 
just as strong as you please. 

The heading of this article? That is a 
line from a sort of merry-go-round glee 
song which used to be in the books of 
juvenile singing-schools, some twenty years 
ago. 





OBITUARY. 
JOHN F. SLATER. 





Tne death of the philanthropist and man- 
ufacturer, Mr. John F. Slater, occurred on 
Wednesday last at his residence in Nor- 
wich, Conn. He had been ill since last Oc- 
tober, and for a time was under the charge 
and treatment of skillful physicians in this 
city. He leaves one son, Mr. William A. 
Slater, who was associated with his father 
in business, and is now one of the trustees 
of the Slater fund, given, as is well known, 
for the education of the colored people at 
the South. 

Mr. John F. Slater was one of the di- 
rectors of the Continental (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company, of this city, and was 
highly esteemed by all the officers and 
directors in that institution. At a meet- 
ing of the Company, the day following 
Mr. Slater's death, President George T. 
Hope formally announced his decease, and 
in a most impressive manner referred to 
him as a man and a Christian, and particu- 
larly to his noble charity to the cause 
of education among the colored peo- 
ple at the South. He was followed 
by Mr. James Fraser, in similar words, 
which were listened to with deep at- 
tention. Mr. Henry C. Bowen followed 
the speakers named with a sketch of 
Mr. Slater, which he said he had pre- 
pared for use elsewhere, but which, with 
the permission of the board, he would read, 
after a few preliminary remarks. 

‘*More than fifty years ago,” said Mr. 
Bowen, ‘‘as a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
Summers, and then able to drive a horse 
and wagon almost anywhere, as I 
then thought, it became my duty and 
my great privilege, as I then esteemed 
it, to ride monthly to a small factory 
village in Massachusetts, now called Web- 
ster, some ten miles distant from my native 
town, Woodstock, Connecticut, there to 
receive from what were then called the 
‘* Slater Mills,” a wagon load of yarn to take 
back to my father’s store. From that store 
it was distributed among the farmers, whose 
wives and daughters wove the yarn, on their 
hand looms, into substantial cloth, which 
was then returned to the store and taken 
thence by me to the Slater Mills for sale to 








the people in that specially favored section 
of New England. At that time cotton and 
woolen eloths were not. manufactured else- 
where, to any great extent, in this country, 
except at Pawtucket and Slatersville, R. I. 
My knowledge of the senior Slater manufac- 
turers commenced at this time; and I know 
they were then considered to be engaged in 
a business uncertain in its results. It was 
thought, at that time, that every family must 
both spin and weave its own cloth and 
‘aed at home all or nearly all the cloth- 
ng necessary for home use.” 


SKETOH OF JOHN F. SLATER. 


Samuel Slater, the uncle of our late di- 
rector, Mr. John F. Slater, introduced cot- 
ton manufacturing into this country, in 
1789. Samuel Slater had a brother by the 
name of John, the father of John F.—our 
late director—and in 1806 the two brothers 
Samuel and John went into partnership for 
the purpose of manufacturing sheetings and 
other goods. They were associated, as 
manufacturers, with Almy & Brown, of 
Providence, R.I., two wealthy men; and 
their place of business was at Slatersville, in 
that state, where our Mr. John F. Slater 
was born March 4th, 1815, and where 
he was educated for business. Before he 
was of age he was sent by the firm to 
take charge of another factory, which had 
been established at Jewett City, near Nor- 
wich, Conn. There young Slater devel- 
oped rapidly as aman of executive abil- 
ity. He seemed, as if by instinct, to grap- 
ple easily with all the intricacies of busi- 
ness, of every sort. He was a good mer- 
chant, as well as an intelligent and prac- 
tical manufacturer. In connection with 
his other business, he opened a store .in 
Jewett City for the sale of merchandise, 
such as was wanted by his numerous em- 
ployés in his then great manufacturing 
establishment. There I first became ac- 
quainted with him, and had continued deal- 
ings with him, in this city, for many years. 
In October, 1872, he became sole owner of 
the large mill property he was then conduct- 
ing. His brother, William Slater, from that 
date became the owner of the Slatersville 
Mills. From that time onward, during the 
War and since, Mr. John F. Slater amassed 
wealth very rapidly. The great mill at 
Taftville, of which he was president, is 
one of the largest in the country, being 
nearly a quarter of a mile long. 

Mr. Slater made good investments, and 
in a short time he accumulated several 
millions of property. He was early inter- 
ested in the cause of education, and con- 
tributed largely to the establishment of the 
Norwich Free Academy and to the Congre- 
gational church there, with which he was 
connected. He was a stanch and liberal 
supporter of the Government during the 
War. He had a warm sympathy for the 
slaves; and, at the close of the rebellion, 
he consulted with his friends as to the best 
method of helping them. He finally deter- 
mined to give to trustees the munificent sum 
of $1,000,000, the interest of which should 
be used for the education of the Freedmen 
—a princely sum to help the colored people 
of the South to obtain an education, to fit 
them to be intelligent and useful citizens. 
This money is now in the hands of ex- 
President Hayes, Chief-Justice Waite, the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, Morris K. Jesup, 
and other able and good men, who, as trus- 
tees, and without fee or reward, are helping 
the colored race to a nobler and better posi- 
tion among mankind. 

Mr. Slater was a Christian man, a useful 
and highly respected citizen. He was an 
honor to the city of Norwich, to the state 
of Connecticut and to the whole country. I 
knew him socially and ina business way, 
and have seldom, if ever, been acquainted 
with a man more estimable and exemplary 
in his whole character than John F, Slater. 
He set his fellow-men a good example, and 
he taught them by that example the way 
tobe useful and happy. In that path of 
usefulness he steadfastly walked all his 
life until its very close, when he was called 
to his reward above. 

Mr. President, we have lost an able direc- 
tor, and a sincere friend of this institution ; 
and I hope some fitting resolution will be 
offered and adopted by this board, and the 
sume be entered among the records of this 
day’s meeting, and a copy transmitted to his 
family. God grant that each one of us may 


called as our late beloved associate and 
friend, Mr. John F. Slater. 
The following resolutions were then sub- 
mitted by President Hope, and unanimously 
adopted by the rising and silent vote of 
the nearly thirty directors present. 
“ Resolved, That the members of this Board 
learn with deep regret of the decease, on the 
7th inst., of Mr. John F. Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., who has, since January, 1874, been a Di- 
rector of this Company. While the remoteness 
of his residence from the city permitted but 
rarely his attendance at its meetings, his weil- 
earned and broadly extended reputation for en- 
ergy and eminent success as a manufacturer, his 
probity in commercial transactions, his wide 
and philanthropic love of his country and of all 
classes of its citizens, his gentle courtesy toward 
his fellow-men, and his fidelity as a Christian 
were well knowa to its members; and they are 
compelled to regard his death as a grievous loss, 
not only to his associates, but to the country at 
large, which has left to it, however, his excellent 
example and the benefit of his large benefac- 
tions. To his immediate and cherished relatives 
they offer their warm sympathy. 

“* Resolved, That a y of the above reso- 


lution be forwarded to Mr. Wm. A. Slater, the 
son of our deceased director. 
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Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 
38 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture app to all p and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite me ing your life. 


ACTIVE S WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President, 
JOBN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. Vv. B. nm 7ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 





Manager’ ot Agencies, 


TH E Cc ~ ¥z. NENTAL 
LIF SUR. 
rtf ev = 
OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
%2,447, 722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A.8 WINCHESTER, 
vee president. 
R, E. BEECHER, 

Bo cret ry. 


BENGAL 


COMPANY 
OF SU LADSLPIIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 


HENRY C. eT A ae 
wey ‘MUTUA L. 
Annual ma te turp! a el 


Policies non-forfeiti ng for or their val 
Agents wanted. Py an 8. Vioe President, Vice: 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ig or? other 

companies, Non-for- 
feitable dividends to 

their policies in force 

See Charter. 











at net cost. 















Orrice, CoaL anv Inox 
EXcBANGE BUILDING 


Onn ESR 


NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 





DINE © .cccsnsocequocengpersoseag’ $16,901,943 27 
LAabilitios............sccccscsseevers 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus...............-++ $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 








an ———— 
——— Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82,565 141 298 








be as well prepared to go hence when 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Se0’y 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY MTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaire on the 3let December, 1883. 


ijums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 
— 1888, to 3ist December, 1883...... 84,168,953 10 


Pooyiume on Beltstes not marked off Ist 





b) Mele ccdiccvecccesoccosesde 1,639,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums. . $5,708,185 63 
Premiums marked off from, it reamaneien, 
1883, to 8lst December, 1883............ $4,260.428 98 
Losses paid daring the same 
pertod beg = etsdevess $1,901,042 38 
Returns of Premi- 
us ant =, 
penses... . 850,080 76 
‘Fhe Sempeny has the fol following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Seach, < City, Penk. and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
OaNs BEC - A. ks and othe: -- 1,966,500 00 
Real Estate gna claims due the Company, 

Catimated at... ......2000-++--recerrccccee 425,000 00 
mium Notes =e — BecesveNss... 1,588,306 
Cash 835,710 68 

DR cc vcevesceccvcdscndedlesesss $12,972,812 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ot the Company for the vear enaing 
8lst December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. _H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE PY Soars 

CHARLES DENNIS, EDM {UND W. 

Uiitit ps RUSSEL, ADOLPHE HLEMOVNE, 

JAMES LOW CHARLES H.MA HALL, 
DAVID LA JOHN 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Wat STURGIS SHAFTS Baye EBICB, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, W MH. 

WILLIAM DODGE, HORACE. Pa paeD u Ba 
OR AND z JOH NLR 

JOHN D. HE TT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHK IAM E. WEBB, GEO EN Quem 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
LUTE BEOURITY features of fOMIOAT WARREN 


and LIBERALITY’ TO Be "TH INSURED, 
AU Forms of Life and Endou Endowment Policies lesued 


©. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctir H. BROSNAN, Premdent. 
BURFORD, Actuary 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE £0 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, ist, 1888, 


Lepoer Assets, Jan. 1st, 1888. . .$45,529,581 64 


INCOME. 
Premiums......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 





Profit on Inveat- 

ments and on 

Sales of Real Es- 

Wn ncacceeéee . 2,748,023 72 18,470,571 68 

$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 

0 er See $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 

CE GUss cccccccecccnes 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments. ........ 143,455 75 
Torat Par To PonicyHoLpERs... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exchange............. 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses............ +0 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToraL DIsBURSEMENTS..........+: $8, » 08,567,908 49 


Net Casa Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1883. $50,482,249 13 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages........... - 13,072,941 20 

New York Real Estate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 
chases under foreclosure,...... 

United States Stocks, State Stocks, 
City Stocks, and Stocks author- 
ized by the laws of the State of 
WN Bn dcrlsccceveccescece 15,341,915 12 

Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 


5,819,817 08 





BERG in o's cdvepsccredeceeosee 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including purchases 
under foreclosure and Society's 
Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 8,979,998 38 
("A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions. ........ 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
stains svurenssiecne 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
OVER COBB i ococccccccscccccsocce 765,653 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- : 
DR icecniice ceinsconmer vas 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. _ 985,208 00 
ToraL Assets, Dec, 3ist, 1883, . . $58,080, 581 70 
Tora LIABILITIES, including valu- 
ation at FouR per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
TotaL UNDIVIDED SuRrivs....... $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
444 per cent. interest, the Sur- 
Mteccreks Loenenkuc dacs 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,233.00. 

New AssuRaNce 1N 1888........... $81,129,756 
Toral, ASBURANOB.......ccccseccess 275,160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi_ 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary pertici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due, 
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HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
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Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PremBOGAS. 6 «0.00.00 6d ei bes cdbth Eo WM ebeddocehore $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January ist, 1883.......... 540,555 91--@10,948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
CD BIDS sic on o0 «900 040090090 enlaten ae Se 8,038,863 95 
Less Interest accrued January 1st, 1883. UEeoeccccoece 826,000 06— 2,712,863 89—-$13,661,850 66 
$62,579,865 77 
DISBU RSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
additions to same..........60seecescereee doboccecksaceoccones 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 8,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policyholders,........ pataon bocce bon at $6,699,390 40 
Taxes and re-insurances............ suites paces +ehus he, 4acteee 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses ond physicians’ fees. . 1,690,207 18 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...... ° 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 
$53,477,849 89 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 


$1,898,615 02 


wale $25,455, 748.81)........cccccececdecevccveccccsccccevess 28,390,690 98 
Real Hatate.......scccccccccccsccvcccevecevevescccssscceccssneses 4,508,779 39 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)............+-.++++ 20,681,471 42 
Te mporary loans (secured by stocks, market valne, $1,624,887.00). 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00).........seeeeeeeeees 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and « mi-annual premiums on existing yolicies, due 

subsequent to January let, 1884....... ...cseeeeeceeeeeeerees 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of teonemiesion and col- 

WDE. «9 vn piconc come pedensovarsene engperas lecsesscccoscsocece 526,811 05 
ET CE 0s cstihiceds cecemieheamdbseenneelcexte 104,216 55 

Accrued interest on investments, January Yak, 1086... cc ie sees ce 362,272 15—$58,477,849 89 


Excess of market value of securities over COBE.........:0:ccccceesesedereeteeeeens 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1884- $55,542,902 72 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884............. 
Re ported Losses, awaiting proof, et0............cesseseeecereees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not goecented) >: 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............ssee.ee00% ° 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1883, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on — re of that 


2,065,062 86 





$251,408 43 
859,868 60 
29,768 00 


47,635,147 0 


‘Matured FeseFVed......cccccecscoeces ecceccseee 1,116,989 00 


lL A A RIED $3,208,811 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. ..........eeseee0% eoenes 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1884.............:eeeeeeees 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........+++seeseseseees ; 








650,540,388 56 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per CEMt............cccceeneeeceeecesepeneetenrs ° ,002,514 17 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44¢ per ont. “eatimated at over,.... 10,000,000 00 

From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
‘mnt of next annual premium. 


During the year 15,561 policies have been ae.” insuring $52,785,564, 





1,1 an, 1, 18°9, $127,417,763, 
Number o1 yen. f 1, TS asa Amount Jan iat, 1, 188 Ty i, Ise reas 6. 
ies in f Jan. 1,1 150 isk |J 1883, 171,415,097. 
Policies in force a ? mee m0 atr dan is IAtbr 
Death~ (1879, $1,569,854. Income (1879, $2,088,650. Divisible (Jan. 1, 1880, 3,120,371. 
ane |S REIS” im HH SRE es |e, Sw 
c ’ ’ ’ 

1 018. Jan. 1,1 84i. 
paid i968" Pesa'ons. Interest ise 2712868. 4 per cent, [ton Soon'sia 
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26 (6384) THE (INDEPPNDENT. [May 15, 1884, 
Pid and You aii & | ime me be the aside, whin a little, | simble)@) packin’ ape ‘hare idk a man,’ | an Island, an’ med for it; but what wid 
: ng. . wizened ould man came along wid a ped- | says he. rocks an’ shallows, an’ mud-banks an’ cur. 
ie gag dier’s pack on his showlthers, an’ says he ig re ht Thady Gra- | rints an’ whirlwinds, the more he thried to 
SPRING. to Thady: dy; a’ y ba pe bere iv ly | shteer shtrate, the more he couldn't. Afther 


BY OHARLOTTE N. CORDNER. 


Ome more the genial ait of Bpring il 
Bes blossom brought to fronded tree ; 1} j 
And from their nests the sparrows sing 
To rhythmic music of the sea. 


Upon the vine-clad poreh, the breeze 

Béars perfume from the balsamed larch, 
And all the sun-kissed, budding trees 

That shivered through the month of March, 


The byacinth and daffodil, 
With their green spires, have piefced 
mold, 
And, through their pliant leaves, now spill 
Their virgin flowers of fragrant gold. 


the 


The arch of heaven's o’er-bending blue 
Seems gifted with benignant grace. 

There shines a promise in the hue, 
That gives the world a fairer face, 


That once again, with beauty rife, 

*Twill charm our eyes, while Nature’s song 
Shall link with gold the seagon’s life, 

And pour the anthem still along. 


The wandering brook, with mirtbful gleé, 
Enfranchised from her frosty chains, 
Rune to her mother heart, the sea, 
With April showers in her veins, 


The sun goes down, and floods the west 
With promise still of golden hours. 

We greet thee, Spring! A welcome guest! 
Through all thy maiden life of flowers. 
BRooun yr, H. Y. 

itinianapuitenedinit 


THADY GRADY’S TRIP TO ROUND- 
ABOUT ISLAND. 


BY FREDERICK D. STOREY. 





‘*A sarrats line is the shortest cut be- 
tune two distances,” said Mr. Mahaffy. 
‘* Always supposin’ that the walkin’ is 
aquilly good on aither, an’ there’s no bogs 
or mud lanes to impade thravel an’ throw ye 
off yer calculations. Yez can take me word 
for it; an’ me advice to yezallis ‘niver 
tell a lie,’ an’, av yez can’t spake the truth, 
kape yer mouths shut,” 

Mr. Mahaffy was in « severely didactic 
mood. The boys had been detected in an 
attempt to cover up some misdemeanors by 
falsehood; and they were consequently con- 
demned to a day's hoeing in the potato 
patch, under Mr, Mahaffy’s supervision, 
That worthy was in no wise disinclinéd to 
improve the occasion. 

‘* Lyin’ always brings its own punishmint 
wid it,” said he, leaning on the top of his 
hoe-handle, and frowning darkly on the 
culprits. ‘* Look at Thady Grady, now”— 

**What about him?” came the ready 
question, prompted by the hope of a story 
to while away the tedium of enforced 
labor. 

‘Did I niver tell yez,” responded Mr. 
Mahaffy, ‘‘what a chatin’, lyin’, slippery 
desaver he wor, an’ what hapes av throuble 
came on him in consequince? Faith, he 
was the biggest liar in Connaught, barrin’ 
America, which it’s thrue for yez does bang 
Banagher for desate, anny way. 

‘**Thady Grady,’ says Dan O’Rourke 
till him, wan day at school, ‘ why is it that 
it seem to be onpossible for ye to givea 
shtrate answé? when I ax ye annythin’?’ 

“**Sure, an’ I can’t tell ye that, Misther 
O'Rourke,’ says Thady, ‘onliss it is that 
me eyes are so convaniently situated for 
seein’ both sides av a quistion,’ says he; 
an’ it’s thrue for ye, they had a twist in 
’em as would shame a corkscrew. 

** ¢ Quit yer blatherin,’ says Dan ; ‘an’ let’s 
hope yer outratful ways’ll niver git ye into 
throuble,’ says he. 

** * An’ av they do,’ says Thady, ‘’tis not 
-yerself I'll be callin’ on, to help me out.’ 

. “*What d’ ye mane?’ says Dan 
O'Rourke. ‘Ye impident bog-trotter, ye!’ 

‘**That yer exparience in desate and false- 
hood is so shmall,’ says. Thady, ‘’twould 
niver pay me to consult ye on anny subject 
connicted wid ’em,’ says he. 

**Don’t give me anny blarney,’ says 
Dan. ‘Ye’ll need it all to smoothe over the 
rows yer lyin’ ’I lade ye into,’ 

**As Thady grew up his crookedness 
grew up along wid him, on'y’faster; an’, 
sure enough, it did git him into throuble 
wan day; an’ this was the way av it. 

‘*He had been at worruk all the morn- 
in’ cuttin’ turf out av the bog, an’ was tak- 
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Peddler. 

‘“**Aisy enough,’ says Thady. 
more nor two, af’ less nor twinty.’ 

‘** 1 warrant me, now,’ says the Peddler, 

‘ye wor a fine figure at school wid the ’rith- 
metic” | 

‘«X figure av ine, wid the tail cut off, 
accordin’ to me schoolmasther,’ says Thady. 

*** Could ye be afther tellin’ me av I’m on 
the right road to the Hall?’ says the 
Peddler. 

“*"Spose meébbe I could!’ says Thady. 
‘Av I wor axed,’ says he. 

‘“‘*Troth, ye're mighty partickler,’ says 
the Peddler. ‘Thin I ax ye.’ 

*** Ye’re on wan av ’em,’ says Thady. 

‘** How d’ye mane?’ says the Peddler. 

‘** Begorra! there’s two roads beside this 
to the Hall,’ says Thady. ‘Though for that 
matther, wan av 'em turns down be Drum- 
duff, an’ don’t go to the Hall at all, an’ the 
tother wan isn’t built yet, but on’y sur- 
veyed,’ says he. 

*** Bedad,’ saya the Peddler, ‘the man 
that buys ye for a fool an’ burns ye'll get 
wise ashes,’ says he. 

‘Tis inno hurry I am to prove it!’ 
says Thady. 

*** Good mornin’ to ye,’ says the Peddler, 
‘an’ thank ye for yer information.’ 

*** Ye’re welcome to it,’ says Thady, ‘sich 
as it is.’ 

‘*In acouple av hours back come the 
Peddler in a bilin’ raze. 

‘** Ye lyin’ vagabone,’ says he, ‘to mis- 
lade me wid yer desavin’ tales.’ 

‘*** I tould ye no tales!’ says Thady. - 

‘** Ye directed me away from the Hall,’ 
says he, ‘instid av to’rds it.’ 

‘**T directed ye nowhere!’ says Thady. 
‘Ye wint yersilf. Yeaxed me av ye wor 
on the right road, an’ I tould ye, yes.’ Ye 
said nothin’ respectin’ the direction ye were 
thravelin’ on it, or I'd have advised ye to 
turn about an’ go the tother way.’ 


‘**Ma bouchal,’ says the Peddler. ‘ Ye’re 
too cute intirely for turf cuttin’. Will ye 
go wid me an’ carry me pack?» Au’ I'll pay 
ye well; for I’m clane tired,’ says he. 

*** Sure an’ I will,’ says Thady, ‘ for I’m 
clane pinniless’; which, be the same token, 
wor a lie, for ould Maloney was owin’ him 
more’ti two shillin’ for turf cuttin’. 

** Howsomever, he up an’ showlthered 
the pack, an’ the two av ’em futted it, side 
be side, the Peddler walkin’ in front, be- 
case the pad wor narrow, until they come 
alongside Benauchlan, whin, says he to 
Thady : 

‘** ‘Onshtrap yer pack, an’ we'll rest awhile 
be the hillside.’ 

‘** Faith,’ says Thady, ‘but the restin’s 
the aisiest part av the journey; for the 
pack’s mortal heavy,’ 

‘**The pack’s impty, ye spalpeen!’ says 
the Ped:jller. ‘Do ye iver blundher into 
tellin’ the truth, av its on’y by mistake?’ 

‘“‘*°Tis meself 'd scorn it,’ says Thady. 
‘I niver make mistakes.’ 

‘**Begorra!’ says the Peddler, ‘but ye 
made wan whin ye tuk sarvice wid me. So 
ye’re wrong agin’. ’Tis plain ye can’t tell 
the truth aven unbeknownst to yerself.’ 

‘* An’ he shtamped wid his fut on the 
sod; an’ immadiately the hill opened 
undher Thady, an’ in he tumbled, head over 
heels, wid the Peddler afther him. 

‘** Howly, Father!’ says he, whin he 
come to himself. 
possissed me to come here?’ 

“« « The avil spirit av lyin’ an’ desate pos- 
sissed. ye, Thady Grady,’ says the Peddler, 
sevarely. ‘The Good People have had their 
eyes on ye, wid yer thricks upon thravelers, 
an’ sint me to thry ye. And didn’t 1 thry 
—in vain—to get a word of truth out av yer 
head. There’s niver a shtraightforward 
boné in yer body.’ 

“* “Be misy,sor,’ put in Thady, as bould 
as ye plaze; for ayen the knowledge that 
he wor in the hands av the fairies didn’t 
take the impidence out av him. 

***Be aisy, sor,” says he. ‘’T would be 
an orkard-lookin’ body that’ wor made up 
av shtrateforrad bones. Sure, ’twould re- 


~ 


‘enough afore I git through wid/ye, n: 


* Where am I, an’ what’ 





ver 
fear!’ says the Little Man. ‘ For the Fairies 
sintince ye that-ye ti by 5d look shtrate nor 
walk shtrate nof shpaké™ shtrate for sivin 
years.’ 

"7 Be) the powers!” days. Thady; _ “Ye 
needn’t have invaigled me intil the bowels 
av the airth to confer that sintince, As for 
lookin’ shtrate, Natur’ itself has forbid it on 
me; as for walkin’ shtrate, ’tis well known 
there’s no road within miles av Drumduff 
that’s shtrater nor a ram’s horn; an’ as for 
shpakin’ shtrate, faith, I’m to be thrusted 
to attind to that part av the conthract me- 
silf.’ 

‘**Hould yer whist,’ says the Peddler, 
‘an’ attind to me. Ye’re banished to Fairy- 
land, an’ the ind av yer distination is Round- 
about Island.’ 

‘“** How’ll I be gettin’ there?’ says Thady. 

‘‘*TIn a boat,’ says the Peddler. ‘Ye 
wouldn’t be shwimniin’ there;would ye?’ 

‘** An’ where may it be?’ says Thady. 

“Tis round about hereabouts or some- 
whare thereabouts; an’ that’s what ye must 
find out about,’ says the Peddler; an’ he 
vanished like a puff av shmoke from an 
impty air-gun 

‘**Whin Thady seen he wor alone he com- 
minced to look around him, wid nothin’ in 
sight but along stretch av marsh, wid reeds 
an’ rushes an’ the wather comin’ close up 
till his very feet. 

‘**Thady, me boy!’ says he. ‘ Tis dhram- 
in’ ye are; an’ soon they’ll be wakin’ ye to 
shtart turf cuttin’ in that dolesome bog, 
bad scran toit!’ 

‘** An’ he pinched himself to see if he wor 
aslape. 

‘**D’ye call that pinchin’? says he to 
hisself. ‘Sure that pinchin’ wouldn’t dis- 
turb the down on the hind leg of a flea, let 
alone wake a sbnorin’ lump like ye. But 
ye’re not-aslape for all that, ye poor mis- 
guided cratur; for yinder’s the boat the 
Peddler tellt ye av.’ : 

** An’ just. as he wor shpakin’, he plumpt 
souse up till his neck ina bog hole. ‘An’ 
there’s his sintince in prociss av execra- 
tion!’ says he, as he scrambled out. ‘The 
hard-hearted vilyun! May he be con- 
dimned to thramp all over Connaught wid 
his impty pack on his back till he makes 
his fortune sellin’ the contents av it,’ says 
he. 

“Tis a quare place ye’re in, Thady,’ 
says he, ‘wid nayther sun nor mioon nor 
shtars, let alone coal gas an’ the electric 
light; an’ yet it isn’t to say darrk; an’ all 
in the intayrior av the airth, too. Be ja- 
bers! it must be lighted up by the Cintral 
Fire; an’ av I wor sated be the chimley 
corner av that same fire, there’d be more 
stame an’ less wather in me duds. Anny- 
way,’ says he, ‘’tis lucky ye are that Ped- 
dler didn’t ordher ye to walk to Round- 
about Island. He’s mane enough!’ 

‘**Whin he got to the boat, he found but 
wan oar in it. 

‘*** An’ how am I to be rowin’ tothe Island 
wid wan oar?’ says he, whin he’d pushed 
off shore. ‘I'll go round an’ round, like the 
crank ay a hurdy-gurdy, onliss I sit be the 
rare ilivation av the boat, an’ row on both 
sides to wanst. "Tis a new ilimint in the 


histhory of paynal pinilties to torce a man: 


to worruk his own passage to jail. "Tis 
nathur justice nor iniquity, an’ I won't 
shtan¢l it?’ 


**An’ he plumpt himself into the sate, 
an’ vowed he wouldn’t shtir a peg. But 
just thin a big thump come on the bottom 
av the boat, like to upset the whole con- 
sarn, 

. ‘**Blissid saints!’ says he. ‘The Little 
People are here, ‘though I can’t see ’em; 
and they do be knowin’ that it wasbut 
jokin’ I was,’ says he, thryin’ to blariey 
’em; for he was mortial afeard they’d 
knock a hole in the side ay the boat, an’ 
sind him till the bottom, nolus bolus. 

“<The blaggards!’ he mutthered. ‘I'd 
make that thrip shtrate enough to plaze 
‘em, niver fear!’ says he; an’ thin he 
whistled to make ’em belave he worn’t 
afther sayin’ annythin’, 

‘*Howandiver, he wint paddlin’ around 
ontil he got so shtarvin hungry he could 
have aten a beefshtake from the hide av a 
rhihonoceros. At last he seen the shore av 





mapy attimpts, in the coorse av which he 
carcumnavigated the Island at laste a dozen 
times or less, he managed to land. While 


‘he wor in the boat he could see slathers av 


houses on the Island; but whin he landed, 


‘sorra wan was in sight, but alot av paths, 


all av ’em as twisted as the thracks the 
sarpints made whin St. Pathrick druv ’em 
out av Oireland. He wandhered up an’ 
down ’em for a loag time, widout rachin’ 
annywhare, ontil he got bothered in- 
tirely. 

““*Tis a bewildherin’ place annyway!’ 
says he. ‘Sure there’s nothin’ but blind 
alleys an’ backlanes. Av there’s anny 
houses here, they must be oninhabited; 
for no one could find the way till *em; an 
av there’s anny paple they daren’t lave 
home for fear av losin’ thimselves.’ 

** At last he come upon a shmall square— 
av ye could call it a square—wid niver a 
shtrate side till it, an’ wid nooks am’ cor- 
ners an’ shops an’ houses scatthered all 
over it, as if they’d been shook out av a 
pepper box. The shtreets wor so crooked 
ye had to turn about afore ye could tell 
which way ye wor afther goin’, an’ aven 
thin tin to wan but ye’d make a mishtake, 
an’ find out that ’twas the t’other way. 

“*An’ be the same token the place wor 
full av people. Some av’em were hoppin’ 
on wan fut, wid their heads lookin’ over 
their showlthers; some wor dancin’ along 
as if they wor futtin a jig; some wor doin’ 
the double shuffle, wid their backs turned 
to’rds their faces; wan man wor goin’ head 
over heels, like a wheel widout atire; an 
wan crazy lookin’ loon wor a spinnin’ 
round like a teetotum, the same as thim 
deludherin’ Haythen Turks, in Eastern 
counthries, they call dancin’ dervishes. 

***Ground an’ lofty tumblin’!’ says 
Thady. ‘Bedlam an’ Donnybrook Fair 
combined!’ says he. ‘I’m to be shut up 
the rest av me life wid a crew av jibberin’ 
ijiots. At all evints, I'll thry av Ican git 
a word av sinse out av the head av that 
animated Spinnin’-Jenny there!’ 

‘** Ax yer pardon, sor,’ says he, ‘but 
could ye tell me the name av this place, 
an’ why it is all av yez do be jampin’ around 
like parched pays in a fryin’ pan?’ 

‘* * As ye observe,’ says the man, 
fine day for a sai}! 

‘*«Savin’ yer presence,’ says Thady, ‘I 
med no sich remark.’ 

“*Though why the compass should 
shtand at set fair,’ he wint on, ‘ whin the 
wind is Sou’-west-by-nor’, is more nor I can 
make out,’ says he. 

‘¢* Pil explain it to ye,’ says Thady, ‘av 
ye’ll tell me for why ye can’t give a civil 
answer till a plain question.’ 

‘*¢T’m thinkin’ ye had a tadious vy’ge,’ 
says he. 

‘**Av’twor as tadious as the discoorse 
ye’re favorin’ me wid,’ says Thady, ‘I 
wouldn’t be here yet, says he. 

“*That reminds me,’ says the man, 
‘that I wor on the ave av makin’ the 
shtatemint that, accordin’ to some, though 
the‘ nuatther is. not intirely certain’, an’ 
there, is room for| considherable divarsity 
av judgmint,’ says he, ‘yet the gineral 
opinion is that the name av this place wor 
wanst thought to be Roundabout Island, 
an’ that the people ye see ure supposed to 
be sintinced here for different terrums av’ 
years, rangin’ from six weeks to three 
calendhar months, to tache ’em to shun the 
davious ways av falsehood,’ says he. 

“*Thin why couldn’t ye say it to 
wanst?’ says Thady. 

‘¢¢ Excuse me,’ says the man, ‘ but amn’t 
I makin’ meself undherstood? ’ 

‘**Ve are, ye poor whirligig av a sinse- 
less .circulatin’ mejum!’ says Thady. 
‘Ye’re makin’ yerself undherstood for the 
craziest lunatic out av Bedlam; an’ I’d bate 
the twist out av yer bewildherin’ tongue 
wid me blackthorn for two straws!’ says 
he. 

‘+*Tis @ quare world!’ says the man, as 
he wint twirlin’ out av Thady’s rache. 

““*Ayv it worn’'t,’ says Thady, ‘ye’d be 
sadly out av place in it! Sure,’ says he, 
‘Tl be axin’ no more av these onsinsible 
flibbertigibbets. Ill be findin’ out the 
ways av the place for meself! ’ says he. 

** Presently he came upon a house that 


‘itis a 
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stood in the middle av the Square, wid a 
big sign on it; 
: REFRISHMENTS FOR THRAVELERS. : 
> Meals sarved at all hours. Hotan’ cowld : 
vittles alwis on hand. : 
CREDIT. 





“<¢"Tis a refrishin’ sight, intirely!’ says 
Thady. ‘’Tis a thraveler I am; an’ the 
terrums is especially creditable to the ap- 
propriator,’ says he, as he wint shtrate up 
till the door an’ rapped. But sure he 
might as wel! have saved his knuckles; for 
never a ‘Come in,’ or a ‘ What’s yer pleas- 
ure?’ did he get. : 

““¢They’re in the kitchen, cookin,’ says 
Thady. ‘They know there’s a hungry vis- 
itor from Roscommon afther callin’ on ’em. 
It shows they’ve a good heart intirely, an’ 
a dape insight into human natur.’ 

‘* An’ he wor goin’ to knock agin’, whin 
he seen a sign on the door: ‘Intrance be 
the windy.’ 

“*Now that’s amazin’ curous,’ says 
Thady. ‘But thravelers must be con- 
formin’ to the rules av the house, an’ I'll 
e’en thry the windy.’ An’ he med for it, 
an’ wor graspin’ hould av the sash to lift it, 
whin a thrap door opined undhernathe his 
feet, an’ dowa he wint intil an undher- 
ground cellar, all av a hape.’ 

‘**Musha!’ says he. ‘’Tis a mercy they 
didn’t say: ‘ Intrance be the chimley,’ or I'd 
broke me neck, certain.’ 

‘* Whin he picked himself up, he seen he 
wor in a little room, wid a shpiral staircase, 
an’ a notice on it: ‘ This way to the Dinin’ 
Room.’ 

‘ «Tis a familiar way they have av giv- 
in’ ye the run av the house, an’ lettin’ ye 
down aisy,’ says Thady. An’ he thramped 
an’ thramped up the stairs till his head wor 
dizzy, an’ he thought he wor climbin’ a 
church steeple. 

‘* By 'n’ by, he come to a door, which he 
opened. 

"Tis the roof I’m on,’ says Thady. 
‘It’s ivident they live high in this place, 
wid a dinin’ room on the top av the house.’ 
But seein’ no signs av chairs an’ tables, he 
comminced to look round him; an’, spyin’ 
a thrap door wid a laddher till it, he de- 
scinded to the floor benathe, an’ there wor 
another stairway, wid the ould sign: ‘ 7'his 
way to the Dinin’ Room.’ 

“«* At anny rate,’ says he, ‘I haven’t lost 
meself.’ An’ he wint bouldly down ’em, 
an’ found himself in a room wid a lot av 
aisy chairs intil it, like a barber shop. 

‘“*Take a sate, sor,’ says a perlite, gin- 
tlemanly little man, who come up to him 
smilin’ an’ rubbin’ his hands. 

‘*¢ Thank ye kindly,’ says Thady, as he 
sated himself in wan av the aisy chairs. 

*** An’ what can I have the pleasure av 
doin’ for ye?’ says he. 

‘** "Tis a dacent man ye are,’ says Thady, 
‘an’ I'll be takin’ a plate av roast beef, wid 
praties, an’ an Irish stew an’ some buttermilk, 
an’ a bowl av stirabout, an’ a dish av bacon 
an’ cabbage, an’ anny other little atables ye 
have handy,’ says he; ‘for I’m aisy to plaze 
wid me atin’.’ 

““*Show the gintleman some av thim 
best Irish linen goods,’ says the little man 
to the waithers, ‘an’ anuythin’ ye have new 
~ the way av corduroy shootin’ suits,’ says 

oe. be 

‘***Tis not thim I’m wantin’ at all,’ says 
Thady. 

***Be aisy!’ says the little man. ‘The 
waithers tndetshtand me perfectly.’ 

‘**”Tis more nor I do!’ says Thady. 

“*Ye will, afther.a bit,’ says the little 
man. 

‘‘An’ he beckoned to the waithers, who 
come up, wan grabbin’ hould av Thady’s 
head, an’ the tother pluggin’a big cork be- 
tune his jaws; an’, afore he could holler 
*‘Murther!” the little man whipped out a 
pair av pincers an’ dhrew three av his back 
teeth. _ ae 

** ‘What for did ye thrate me that way?’ 
says Thady, as soon as he could spake. 
‘I'm impty enough inside now, -widout 
havin’ anny more vacancies created,’ says 
he. 

“* Why, me dear sor,’ says tkelittle Man, 

‘whin ye giv the ordher for the roast beef 

an’ the rest av it, I tuk it for granted ye 

had the toothache very bad, an’ cnt «bt 
drawyu,’ says he. Ske 

__ “Faith, I wanted to find worruk fot me 

teeth, an’ not to dischargé “ém from sar- 


vice,’ says Thady. ‘But av I’d wanted 'em 
pulled, wouldn’t I have said so?’ 

«Not at all,’ says the man. ‘ This is 
Roundabout Island, an’ ye’re not allowed 
to say the thing ye mane, but the con- 
thrairy.’ 

‘“** Ye don’t say so!’ says Thady. ‘Thin 
thank ye for yer hospitality, an’ I injyed 
me dinner greatly. But pray,’ says he, 
‘av I’d axed to have me teeth pulled, what 
would ye have done?’ 

“<T'd have tould ye ye’d come to the 
wrong place,’ says the man. 

‘**Niver a thruer word ye’ve spoken!’ 
says Thady; ‘an’ be the same token, I'll 
be lavin’ it—quick,’ says he; for he seen 
the waithers movin’ to’rds him ag’in, an’ 
he was afeard that his conversation might 
mane that he wanted more dentical opera- 
tions. 

‘*So widout another word, he went for 
the windy an’ jumped clane through it, 
glass an’ all, wid wanav the frames hangin’ 
round his neck like a horse-collar, an’ him 
dashin’ through the shtreets scattherin’ the 
crowd right an’ left like tinpins in a bowlin’ 
alley. But he hadn’t got far whin he wor 
brought up standin’ by some wan callin’ 
him. ‘Thady Grady! Is that you?’ 

‘*¢*Pis not,’ says Thady, ‘ though I'd not 
be denyin’ it av I worn’t on Roundabout 
Island.’ 

‘**D’ye know me?’ says the tother. 

‘*Sure an’ I do, Patsey Sullivan; an 
ye’re a sight that’s good for sore eyes!’ 
Says Thady. ‘But to spake truly, ye’re 
the last man I looked for to see.’ 

‘**What for, now?’ says Patsey. 

‘** *Becase,’ says Thady, ‘whin ye left 
Drumduff ye said we'd be sure to hear av 
ye ag’in; an’ ye’re such a liar that I niver 
looked to see hide or hair av ye.’ 

‘** Shake hands, Brother Smut,’ says Pat- 
sey. ‘I’m a ciimley-sweep meself,’ says 
you. 

‘**Whisht!’ says Thady, ‘till we get 
clare av these jumpin’-jacks here; or 
mebbe they’ll be takin’ a notion we're 
wantin’ aleg ampitated, or sume sich plisin- 
try’; an’ he tould Patsey av the way they'd 
sarved him at the ristorant. 

“«'Tis nothin’ to the way they’ve 
threated me anny time this two year,’ says 
Patsey, whin they sated thimselves in a 
quite corner. ‘Didn’t they keep me goin’ 
round an’ round on a threadmill for two 
days, becase I tould wan av the madmen 
here that what he needed wor a shtrate- 
weskit.’ 

‘**Whatdo ye ax for whin ye want vit! 
tles?’ says Thady. 

‘“**T don’t ax at all,’ says Patsey. ‘I take 
it whin I can find it. But ye’re not al- 
lowed to ate yer full at wan time,’ says he. 

‘**Why not?’ says Thady. 

‘** Becase ’twould be a square meal; an’ 
tis not permitted,’ says Patsey. ‘Av ye 
ax a quistion respectin’ annythin,’ says he, 
‘ye’re obliged to wrap it up so in desavin’ 
words that ye smother the life out av it 
intirely; an’ as for the answers ye git, the 
more there is av thim the less ye know 
about ’em.’ 


“Tis the truth ye’re tellin’!’ says 
Thady, ‘as I know to my sorrow.’ 

““*Don’t be sayin’ that!’ says Patsey, 
‘or yell be gettin’ into throuble.’ Av ye 
want to sind a message to annybody, ye 
must be writin’ about somethin’ else, an’ 
puttin’ a wrong address on the letther.’ 

‘*¢ But whare d’ye post ’em, an’ how do 
they rache the sinder?’ says Thady. 

“*Faix, they dump thim all thegither 
into the hopper av @ sausage mill, an’ chop 
thim intil little bits, an’ each wan takes a 
handful av the fragmints as it plazes him,’ 
says Patsey. . 

“~*But there’s no sinse at all in that!’ 
says Thady. 

‘¢*There’s none on the Island, but what 
we two possiss,’ says Patsey. ‘Don’t they 
wash their clothes widout wather an’ dhry 
thim in the rain? An’ wasn’t it meself they 
put in the shtocks for hollerin’ ‘ Fire’ whin 
I sat down, be mishtake, on a red-hot flat 
iron?’ says he. 

“**The haythins!’ says Thady. ‘ Patsey 
darlint,’ says he, ‘ couldn’t we be layin’ our 
heads thegither to thry an’ escape from 
this murdherin’ hole?’ 

“** Pll lay ye’r heads, thegither, ye ribels!’ 
says a voice hehind ’em, ‘an’ save ye the 
throuble!’ 








“* They turned to look, an’ there shtood 


the Peddler. Afore they could spake, he 

seized hould av their heads an’ banged ’em 

togither, like wan wor a dhrum an’ the 

tother a dhrumstick. 

*«* Tl] tache ye to be violatin’ the laws av 

the Island!’ says he. ‘I'll tache ye to turn 

up yer noses at the ways av the place! All 

yer lives ye’ve been as crooked as a fiddler’s 

elbow; an’ now yer lyin’ an’ desate is 

comin’ home to ye, ye discover the value av 

truth an’ uprightness! How d’ye like the 

taste av yerown medicines?’ says he. ‘ How 

d’ye injy the game av Cross Quistions an’ 
Crooked Answers?’ An’ he pinted ivery re- 
mark wid a good whangin’ thump av their 
heads. 

‘* * Patsey Sullivan!’ says he, when he got 
tired, ‘ ye’ll be takin’ a twinty-four hours’ 
turn at the grindshtone; an’ as for ye, 
Thady Grady, come wid me!’ 

‘** An’ he tuk him be the ear, an’ led him 
till a big, high pole, wid a weathercock on 
the top av it. 

‘** Climb that pole, ye good-for-nothin’!’ 
says he. ‘ An’ ride that weathercock till I 
ordher ye down!’ says he. — 

‘*Thady wanted to protest; but 'twor no 
good. Up he had to go, an’ up he wint. 
Whin he rached the top an’ bestrode the 
weathercock, says he to himself: 

‘«<YTis a hard sate, an’ an ovaisy; but it’s 
the saint’s mercy the baste is quiet, wid no 
wind shtirrin’ or I'd lose me footin’, sure.’ 

‘* But he'd scarce got the words out av 
his mouth whin a brisk breeze shtarted up. 

‘¢¢ Where's the wind comin’ from at all, 
at all?’ says Thady, as the weathercock be- 
gan to twirl. ‘’Tis nayther north, south, 
east por west, but all av thim,’ An’ its 
thrue for ye the wind seemed to be blowin’ 
in a regular circle, an’ afore long the cratur 
wint round an’ round so fast it tuk Thady’s 
breath away. 

“Tis a poor rider I am widout saddle 
or bridle!’ says Thady. ‘An’ this varmint’s 
worse nor a thrick horse at a circus, wid a 
backbone as sharp as the pint av a baynit! 
Shtop! Hould up! Whoa, ye tricherous 
baste!’ he hollered. 

‘*But the more he shouted the fasther it 
wint. 

‘**What's the good av appalin’,’ says he, 
‘to a head av brass an’ a hollow carkiss at 
the top av a flag-pole on a bewitched island 
in a gale av twinty different winds? ‘Tis 
all up wid ye, Thady Grady, Ye've seen 
the last av yerself. So good-bye to ye; an’ 
may ye fall uisy, an’ shtrike the bottom soft 
an’ gintly!’ 

‘*Wid that he got so dizzy that he tum- 
bled aff, an’ fell down, an’ down, an’ down. 
An’ the next thing he knew he wor sittin’ 
on the hillside where he stopped to rest wid 
the Peddler. 

“The saints be praised!’ says Thady to 
himself, ‘but I fell upward off that thun- 
dherin’ weathercock, though how I iver 
broke through Benauchlan widout crackin’ 
me skull is a mysthery!’ says he. 

‘*But I’m tellin’ ye, byes, the edificatin’ 
part av me slitory is that from that day to 
the day av his death Thady wor niver heard 
to tell a lie; fer what wid the big fall he 
had, an’ the fright, an’ the dizziness, he lost 
all his powers av spache; an’ to-day he’s 
the Deputy Assistant-Keeper av a Deaf an’ 


Dumb Asylum.” 
. » a * + 
‘Are you sure that story’s all true, Mike?” 
queried one of his hearers. 


But for once Mr. Mahaffy had no answer 
at hand that entirely Dp him; so he 
took refuge in a dignified silence. 


Tremont, N. Y. 
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T0 A CHILD. 


BY LAURA M. MARQUAND, 


Dear, happy child, roaming green fields among, 
And seeing, from afar, each tiniest flewer ; 
With deft hands gathering. Such is youth’s 

fair dower : 

To find and grasp the joys which wide are 

flung ; 

To know those bird songs, sweetest ever sung, 
Which greet the ear in sunny childhood’s hour. 
Strive, child, in graver years, to keep that 

power— 

Of seeing, from afar, where flowers have sprung ; 

And seek and find them though the ground look 

bare, 
Though mist is in thine eyes and far the way ; 

For God has planted ‘beauty everywhere. 

It may be seen on even the saddest day ; 
The fairest flowers the darkest earth e’er yields. 
In faith and love, dear child, go search the 
fields ! . 
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/ HOW MAY WENT TO BOSTON, 
BY M. B. WHITING. 


‘‘Wny, Aunt Jennie and Untle ‘Rob, I 

know that is what she was crying about so 

softly last night!’ Think how nice it would 

be for her to have a little outing from this 

quiet town. You know how charmingly 

Aunt Edith lives in Boston, and it isn’t every 

day that invitations to spend a month there 

in the gay season come to quiet little coun- 

try girls. Do let her go!” And Kate McLel- 

lan stopped, out of breath with her appeal. 

The brown eyes of the pastor shone 

brightly on her as he replied: 

** You are a good girl, Kate, to take so 

much interest in your old Unele’s family, 

lost from the view of the great world; 

and now you would bring ‘them forth to 
its garish light and have us turn May loose 
in the giddy maelstrom of a great and 
pernicious city to” — 

‘“* You dear old Uncle!” cried Kate, jamp- 
ing up and putting her arms around his 
neck. ‘You don’t mean a word you say. 
I see that in your eyes. You know no 
harm could come to May at Aunt Edith’s. 
And you will let her go; won’t you?” 

** Katie dear, it is impossible,” said her 
Uncle sadly, turning toward his worn arm- 
chair to begin writing his Sunday’s sermon. 
Kate was not going to give up so. 

“Uncle Rob,” she said, slipping down 
on her knees beside his chair, ‘‘ you always 
tell me everything; don’t you?” 

‘* Most everything, Katie,” he replied, af- 
fectionately. 

‘* And you do love and trust your scatter- 
brained niece a little; don’t you?” 

‘* Certainly, dear.” 

‘* Well, then, please tell me, if it were not 
for the cost of the trip, wouldn’t you let 
May go?” 

‘* That is it, Kate. I did wrong to be so 
proud. Pride does not become a poor min- 
ister,” 

“Ah! l've caught you!” cried Kate, with 
tears in her eyes and a laugh on her lips. 

**Now listen, Uncle. It costs just 
twenty dollars to go to Boston and back; 
aud if May bas ten more to spend there, it 
will do, considering Auntie’s conservatory, 
carriage and so on; and thirty dollars are 
going into May's hands to-morrow morn- 
ing. Oh! wait, please!” she cried, as her 
Uncle began to dissent: ‘‘ Let me tell you! 
When I was at Grandma's this Fall she 
gave me one hundred dollars for my very 
own. ‘Not for clothes, Kate,’ she said, 
‘but to spend as will give you most pleas- 
ure.’ Now, nothing in this world will give 
me such delight as to give it to May. Don’t 
hurt me so much as to refuse my gift,” she 
added, pleadingly. 

‘*She can go, dear Kate,” replied her 
Uncle, turning and kissing her white fore- 
head. ‘‘ And may some blessing come to 
you both for your noble generosity.” 

“‘T want nothing but to feel as happy as 
I do now,” said Kate, softly. ‘‘ You are 
willing, too, Aunt Jennie?” she asked, 
turning to her Aunt, who had been quietly 
sewing by the window. 

‘‘Why, Katie! I’m delighted to have 
May go. She needs thechange. Still, you 
forget that she has no clothes fit for the 
splendors of Boston.” 

‘“‘ There's the attic,and the rag-bag. You 
know Mother used to say I could jump into 
the rag-bag and come out with a new 
dress.” 

** But not into a poor minister’s rag-bag, 
or attic, where only dry herbs are stored.” 

‘Oh! there’s more than that! Let's go 
up and see, and let Uncle Rob write his ser- 
mon!” and, fearful of more remonstrance, 
she led the way to the door. 

Before we follow them into the great, 
fragrant garret, where late wasps ‘darted 
about and buzzed on the window-pane, I 
must tell that part of my story which has 
not told itself. 

Mr. Dee was the Presbyterian minister 
in the village of Cranford. Of course, 
Cranford is not the real name of the place ; 
but no visitor who had read that charming 
tale failed to call it by that name when once 
he trod its silent streets. There huge syca- 
mores cast flickering shadows in Summer 
and waved their white arms in Winter, and 
the trim old houses kept their ancient win- 
dow-panes and bright brass knockers on 
the doors. Long ago, all the young men 
in Cranford had left its drowsy air for act . 
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ive lives in some great city, and the yearly 
dissipations of ‘‘Sewing Society” and 
“Donation Party” were no longer enli- 
vened by their presence. 

Even the feverish pulse of pride and 
gayety, which beat once a year at a near 
watering place, failed to rouse the little 
village, except as an occasional dog-cart 
dashed through it, or some idler loitered to 
its doors in search of old china for bric-a- 
brace. 

Here Mr. Dee had toiled for twenty years, 
with growing love for his people, content 
with a scanty salary and monotonous life; 
for he felt that there was his Master’s work 
for him. 

The children, six in all, grew sturdy, 
strong, and bright, nor lieeded plain fare 
and worn clothes; for life seemed one fair 
Summer of study, work, and play. 

Yet childhood’s pleasures fail to satisfy 
as the teens swing toward the twenties and 
soul and mind reach up for all that is 
purest and most elevating. So already the 
oldest of the little brood was longing to try 
her wings in the great world, so far away. 

May Dee, with her bonnie face, blue eyes, 
fair skin, and golden hair, was avery sweet 
type of a minister’s daughter; but, beyond 
being helptul about the house, making 
pretty sketches of the flowers in her moth- 
er's garden, and quietly bearing her own 
troubles, she hadshown no great talent. 

When Aunt Edith’s invitation came she 
knew there was no money and she had no 
nice clothes, so she must decline it; but 
that should not trouble any one. A quict 
cry inthe night, when she thought no one 
could hear, was all the grief she allowed 
herself; and, with a determined face, she 
stole away, the next morning, to write the 
note of regret in her secret nook in the 
great barn loft. If among the sweet dried- 
clover a few tears fell, the old barn told no 
tales, 

Meanwhile Katie and Mrs. Dee were 
hunting through the attic. The rag-bag 
proved true to its name and the garret 
closets held no treasures. 

‘**I suppose,” Mra. Dee said, with asigh, 
as she sat uown to rest, ‘‘that May can 
have my wedding-dress. It was too fine for 
a minister’s wife.” 

‘Indeed she can’t!” responded Kate 
promptly. ‘‘ Keep it till May marries. No 
woman wants to cut up her wedding-gown 
even for her daughter. We will find some- 
thing yet, Aunt Jennie. What’s in that 
trunk over there?” 

** Only some upholstery goods I brought 
from father’s. They, too, are too rich for 
Cranford!” replied Mrs. Dee as she un- 
locked the trunk and brought to view 
some brocaded silk curtains, in a pale shade 
of blue. 

‘* Here’s an odd one,” said Kate. ‘And 
the figures are all distinct, too!” ‘ What 
is that?” spying a piece of cloth at the bot- 
tom of the trunk. 

‘*My old piano spread. It was a fine 
cloth; but it is eaten some.” 

Eaten and stained it was, yet fine, and 
Kate tossed it, with a mysterious and gleeful 
look, with the curtain. 

‘* More trunks, Auntie!” she cried,with a 
laugh. 

** My dear child,” said Mrs. Dee, ‘‘ there 
isn’t another thing up here except a white 
cashmere baby-cloak, which this same Aunt 
Edith once sent me, and those old silk um- 
brellas in the corner.” 

‘*T’ll take those, too, please,” said Kate, 
**and then I'll go and find May.” So, with 
the pile of antiquities, they went down- 
stairs to May’s room. 

In ten minutes more Kate had brought 
May from her nook among the clover, and, 
chattering gayly, led her to her room. 

**There!” she exclaimed, her eyes full of 
mischief. ‘‘There’s your Boston outfit, 
waiting to be made up; and now your fairy 
god-mother gives you six green leaves, 
plucked from the tree of mammon, to carry 
you to the Hub to learn china-painting.” 
And Kate gave her a hug as she thrust six 
five-dollar greenbacks into her hand. 

‘*Mamma! What doesshe mean?” cried 
poor May, turaing pale. 

**It means that Kate is a generous, un- 
selfish girl, who takes more pleasure in do- 
ing for others than for herself.” 

“O, Katie, Katie, 1 don’t deserve it! 
eried May. ‘‘And I can’t thank you half 
enough.” 





**Don’t, dear!” said Kate, with a mixture 
of brusqueness and tenderness which was 
one of her peculiarities, ‘‘Thank Aunt 
Edith. I must go right to work.” 

So while May, in happy tearfulness, be- 
gan her note of acceptance, Kate made a 
little memorandum, of which the following 


is acopy: 
MEMORANDUM. 


“1. Blue curtain to be made into handsome 
party dress, (Tell May to wear white lilies or 
clover with it.) 

**2. Piano spread to be dyed a deep green for 
cloth Newmarket suit. Green silk umbrella to 
be made into soft turban to go with suit. 

"3. This old black silk to be done over, with 
new vest and cuffs. 

‘*4. Baby cloak: satin lining to be made into 
plain skirt, basque and drapery of outside cash- 
mere. (Tell May to wear ferns with it, and black 
velvet round her throat, ) 

5, This old organdie to be done up in gum- 
arabic and coffee, and made into wsthetic gown, 
with puffings at neck, and sleeves drawn up with 
light blue lute-string. 

"6, Paint old white slippers of Auntie’s black, 
to wear witn black silk stockings.” 

‘*Thanks to.‘ Little Women ’ for that last 
idea,” said Katie. ‘*Don’t I remember 
how poor Amy painted her shoes?” 

Bustle and hurry haunted the parsonage 
for the next three weeks. First the blue 
curtains were ripped and smoothed, and the 
strong linings laundried for linings for the 
dress which was to grow from them. The 
old piano spread came home from the 
dyers a smooth, dark green; the heavy 
green silk umbrella-cover was taken off, 
pressed and put by, and, last of all, the 
soiled old organdie was washed and stiff- 
ened with coffee-dyed gum-arabic water, 
and clapped and ironed till it looked ‘‘ clear 
and creamy.” Then Katie's sharp scissors 
plunged into all, and cut out the curious 
shapes which grew under the three shin- 
ing needles into dainty gowns, in which 
May looked so lovely that Mrs. Dee feared 
she would grow conscious and vain; but 
her mind was too full of dreams of the 
world of music and painting, to which she 
was going, to think of herself. 

‘*Do you suppose I really can learn to 
paint on china, Kate?” she would ask every 
cay, anil add; ‘‘I might make some money 
and help father when I learn, Couldn’t 1?” 
Then Kate would assure her that she could ; 
and Mrs. Dee would be silently thankful 
that the spirit of unselfish devotion be- 
longed to her daughter as wel) as to her 
niece. 

The modest outfit was done at last, and 
each gown folded in the still more modest 
trunk; and May, in her pretty green suit, 
with the soft silk turban on her golden 
hair, stood in the old doorway, one morn- 
ing, waiting for her father to drive her to 
the station. The good-byes were said with 
many hugs and a few tears and May was 
off. Truly the “‘ green leaves” opened the 
door into the great world; for she was soon 
whirling over field and river to be set down 
at length safe in Boston. 

Now, do you expect to hear that some 
noble knight awaited May and claimed her 
heart ‘and hand in the enchanting city? 
Not so; her future lies before her yet. 
Aunt Edith urged her to stay with her for 
a year to study china painting; andas Mr. 
and Mrs, Dee were willing, you .may meet 
her any day trudging to and fro from the 
studio, her bright face beaming with en- 
thusiasm as she makes great progress in 
her work. 

As for Katie. Ah! it was to Katie in 
stupid old Cranford that there came ‘‘a 
noble knight and true.” 

‘*Why, oh! why,” Uncle Rob made moan, 
‘did I not ask one of the elderly and 
heavy brothers to supply my pulpit in va- 
cation, instead of this talented and enter- 
prising young minister, who isto carry my 
Kate off to Japan?” 

For to Japan Kate is going ‘‘as her 
Uncle’s contribution to the A. B. F. M.” 
she says. But ‘‘the young minister” 
thinks her the choicest gift that worthy 
board has ever received. 

New Haven, Conn, 


—_—_ 





“Now, Johnny, if six men can do a piece 
of work in one day, how long will it take one 
man to do it?” agked an Austin school-teacher 
of asharp little boy. ‘Teacher is a fool if he 
thinks [can answer that question!” whispered 
Johnny, in a low voice, to the next boy. “Speak 
out, Johnny, I dare say you are right,” replied 
the pedagogue, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 

dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux InDerenpent, New York. 

We have received two puzzles in answer to 
our request that some of the contributors to 
this department would try their hand at the 
months, according to the example of the *‘Queer 
Puzzle,” the answer to which was “Near a nut 
tree.” The one sent by W. M. W., although not 
fulfilling the requirements, is ingenious and, 
therefore, acceptable. 

ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE.—I. 


January, Th ‘4 
ree letters forming a word 

Mer” which is the name of a fruit. 
April, 

ay, An assent. 
June, 
July, 
August, To lick up. 
September, 
October, 
November, {to wander. 
December, 

The initials of the four words form the name 


of one of our New England colleges. 





Ha va WE 
ptember, g j 
October, ” f heavy, clumsy fellow. 


W. M. W. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE.—II. 
January, 
brus These three letters form a word 
Moon?” meaning to shake. 
April, 
May, An ingredient of soap. 
June, 
July, | 


November, 
December, A. W.: 
GABLE PUZZLE. 
+. 
_* * 


0000000000 *0000000000 
COKOKOX0000OF €#O00000000 
oo0000000 & * *oo0o000000 
00000008 * * *£0000000 
o000008% -«* * #000000 
o0000# *£ ***** & 2OO 000 
o0008 * * ¢.® * #0000 
o00* * eoesce * #000 
oo# *#* * 4%. * #00 
On * **e ee * #0 


The vane, of seven letters, the cry of all 
people in the present age; cross-bar, of three 
letters, point; right-hand diagonal, of ten let- 
ters, heedless ; left-hand, restitution ; right-hand 
diagonal, of eight letters, of the least age; left- 
hand, farmers. ‘The letter between the heads of 
the two diagonals belongs only to the vane. 

The upper right-hand word of the roof, to ex- 
postulate; next, correction; next, pedigree; 
next, a fabled food; next, a spiteful passion ; 
next, a short weapon ; next, high ; next, the title 
of an English nobleman ; next, sorrowful ; next, 
thus. 

Left-hand upper word, a greedy eater; next, 
to make intricate ; next, a military officer ; next, 
a fanciful musical composition ; next, a knight ; 
next, an apparatus used in taking pictures; 
next, to wind ; next, a fairy; next, excess ; next, 
onward, 

The upper word of window, musical scale; 
left-hand side, prickly shrub ; lower, across, for 
artiste’ use ; right-hand side, pertaining to the 
flow of waters ; across the center, priced ; down 
the center, companions. 

PREFIXED RHYMES. 

Prefix a letter to the first word of the line 
which will form the first word of the second 
line; prefix to this a letter which will form the 
first word of the third line. Do the same with 
the last words. 

—_ he sat there under the sheltering — 

—— herecovered from the galling —— 

——— as of death, yet in his eyes a 

— could not wash away that sting like — 

—— canye! ‘pirits under cord, and -—— 
every nerve to lessen slavery’s 











RHOMBOID. 
se * 


** e+ * 
*_s** 
“se 
_e* * 
7-e et 
es* * € 

Across: 1, a walking stick ; 2, trim ; 3, neat; 
4, to be in want of; 5, from the verb to speak; 
6, to produce; 7, the title of a distinguished 
theatrical performer. 

Down: 1, consonant; 2, an article; 3, a 
snare ; 4, to acquire by work; 5, bonds; 6, food 
in general; 7, colors; 8, determined; 9, a near 
relative ; 10, a consonant, 


W. M. W. 
HOUR-GLASS, 


000*000 
eoo*00 
o*o 
7” 
o*o 
oo*00 
ooo0*o000 
Central letters: A salutation. 
Across; 1, gliding; 2, pleasing to the taste; 





8, unwell ; 4, a consonant; 5, a fish; 6, a prison 
in New York ; 7, an herb. 
W. M. W. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
*oO0O08 
*o00*# 
#0008 
#0008 
*O0008 
*OO00% 


Oross-words: 1, # musical character; 2, one 
of the Muses ; 3, a benefactor ; 4, radical ; 5, the 
third month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year ; 
6, bugle. 

Primals: One of the Gcrgons. 

Finals: An old Bohemian goddess of Winter 
and death. N. W. F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 8ru. 
BHOMBOID. 
Ton 
Fop 
Top 
Pod 
Tow 
Nod 
Nor 
Gob 
Dot 
Yon 
———————————— 


A VERY SINGULAR AND EXCEP- 
TIONAL CASE. ; 


Tue following details of a case is one of sthe «.. 


exceptional cases which we meet with in our dis- 
pensation of Compound Oxygen, and one that 
illustrates, in a very striking manner, the subtle 
and deeply-searching and active power of this 
new agent. 

“Sr, Coup, W1s., Jan. 16th, 1882, 

“ Drs, STARKEY & Paten: Dear Sirs :—I be- 
lieve it to be a duty I owe to sufferers from blood 
and skin diseases to make a brief statement of 
my case. About ten years ago I had several in- 
flamed dark spots come on both of my ankles. 
These spots, when they first appeared, were of a 
dark copper color, and much inflamed and rigid. 
They gradually grew larger and more trouble- 
some, with always a sensation of numbness, and 
sometimes paroxysms of most intolerable itch- 
ing. I had, for several years previous to the ap- 
pearance of these spots on my ankles, been 
troubled with inflammatory rheumatism. My 
joints would be sometimes badly swollen 
and inflamed. I had much trouble and 
pain with my left ankle for the three or 
four months before commencing to use 
Compound Oxygen. The whole of the oul- 
side of my left foot and ankle resembled in ap- 
pearance and color a large piece of liver. Jt was 
much swollen, and as rigid as an iceberg, with 
nine or ten very painful dry sores, The central 
one was about one inch in diameter, and most ex- 
cruciatingly painful. I showed it to several 
knowing ones, who pronounced it a cancer. The 
effect of the Compound Oxygen was truly won- 
derful, It worked like a charm. Ina few days 
after commencing its uee my feet began to 
bleach out; the lumps all dissolved; the skin 
and flesh of my feet soon became soft and white ; 


the sores became less painful, and soon began to . 


heal. The sores are now all well, and my feet 
and ankles are as goodas new. In fact, 1 have 
got a new pair of legs; for all of whichI am in- 
debted to Compound Oxygen. _—_, yours, 
“H, SPARKS.” - 

The effect of Compound Oxygen in this case 
gives a striking proof of the law governing its 
action. It had no specific relavion to the dis- 
ease from which the patient was suffering, and 
did not act directly upon the affected parts, but, 
instead, infused new vigor into all the nervous 
centers, quickened all the life forces, and re- 
stored to healtbier activity every organic form 
in the body; and the result came as a natural 
and orderly sequence. The case is exceptional 
only in the character of the disease, not in its 
cure by Compound Oxygen. 

Our “Treatise on Cumpound Ozygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Cons 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Ast 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, w 
be sent free. Address Drs, STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


fy CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, Ge 
M] Best Cough Tastes > 
el Use in time. "Bold Ra 


CONSUMPTION 


C. J. SOYARD & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
WOOD MANTELS 
FURNITURE 


ND 
INTERIOR FITTINGS, 
175 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
NO CATALOGUE, 
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Assured, 


The most delicious 
and the most popu- 
lar mayonaise for 
all kinds of salads, 
raw tomatoes, cab- 
bage, cold meats, 
fish, etc., ever off- 
jjered for sale. 


=) All grocerssetlit. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers ev everywhere. 


¥. BAKER a C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 
Fourth of July. 











SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 
Private Use and Public Exhibitions 


FROM $7.50 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the Best Goons only, 


and at the lowest market prices, 


Iliustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 
7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


G 





ETA JWIODEL PRESS. 


Price, complete with Type, &c., 
$5 to $10 and up. _Print® Conta, 


ulars, ls, LM. 
for Business, Schools 





Mode! Daughaday & Co, 
_AMPROVED. | Mis72i Ghoatané Bt. Pailaduiphia 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


and ‘Chimes Pm r Sctreted Rotts 
mesfor © c rar 
Clocks, etc., yn Prices and 
logues sent free 

H. “H. MOSHANE & bo facgee on Md. 











THE SPECIALTY 
OF THE 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


is the PAINLESS extraction of TEETH with LAUGH 
ING GAS. Their invention, Over 140,000 operations. 
See their names on the scroll at their office, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


CARRIAGES. 


We are now showing in our Warerooms a large and 
varied stock of FINE CARRIAGES, in NEW 
DESIGNS. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for 
SPRING and SUMMER use, and include 
BROUGHAM ROCKAWAYS, LIGHT 
FAMILY ROCKAWAYS, VICTORIAS, VIC- 
TORIA CABRIOLETS, FRENCH PHAR- 
TONS, LADIES’ PHAETONS, PARK WAG. 
ONS, BEACH WAGONS, SIDE-BAR BUG. 
GIES, and TWO-W HEELED CARTS, And we 
respectfully invite attention to the same. 














W&N2 SUDBURY ST 


BOSTON. 
Please send for Catalogue. 





HOUSE FURNISHING, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1388 and 1840 BROADWAY. 


Burt's Shoes. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., RRookuyn, N.Y. 


for their lustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 










P, rompt atten. 
fon. 


Please mention 
THE INDEPEND. 
EXT. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tile Stoves, Grates and Brass 
Goods for the Open Fire- in 


Manufacturers’ Agents For Sale of Trent Tiles. 








Combination Cas Machine Co, 


DETROIT, MICH, and WINDSOR, ON 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Prices, 





leave New cop, a 
Stes 


PATENTS: mabe ot ae 








d 
Catalogues on application. Send si scents for postage. 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE COMPANY, 


18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


BOFADLIOGED 1944. 


J. &%. TODD, 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 
ocspaltres tie en onan, a bene Mane ote Sane ies 


exclusive manufacturer 0: 


_the New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


engines ane otmieahiy adapted Ato yo yt of 1 ~ power for rariving y pring. 
8808, D ater, sawing w' n 
tat sgvioultaral and mechanical purposes, an ore furni Siaed at the foilowing 


ase | 1 Horse Power. #150 | 8 Horse Power...... $290 
ietse 190 | 4 Horse Power.....: 850 
{fies Ree" | Ties ie 
Send for descriptive ciroular. Address 
J. C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or 36 Dey Street, N. Y. 


Please mention Taz INDEPENDENT. 


ase Buffalo Lithia Water, 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. 

Dr. Wm. A. Hammonp, or New York, Suncron Generar U. 8, Anny 
(RETIRED), Paoressor OF Diseases OF THE MIND AND NERVOUS SysTEM IN 
THE UNIVERSITY oF New York, ET. 

“I have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in casesof affec- 
tions of the Nervous System,* complicated with Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, or 

BAD x ray, With a Gouty Diathesie. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has 
for many years "Neen a favorite remedy with me in like cases; but the Buffalo Water ceriainsy acts better 
than any extemporancous solution of the Lithia Salts, and te, moreover, better borne by the stomach.” 

* in Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, Coma and Convulsions are the most important symptoms, referable to 
the Nervous System. It is evident, then, that Dr. Hammond attests the efficacy of the water in the most formi- 
dable presentations of this Disease. 

Dr, Aurrep L, Loomis, or New York, Proressor or INstiruTes AND PRACTICE OF Mepicinz, MEp1- 

OAL DEPARTMENT University oF New York. 

“ For the past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial Neph 
ritie* occurring in Gouty and Rhewmatic subjects, with the most marked benefit.” 

*Ziemgsen, in his great work, “ The Cyclopmdia of the Practice of Medicine,” under the head of “intersti- 
tial Inflammation of the Kidneys" (that is Interstitial Nephritie), says, ‘“ The pathological state of the Kianeys 
at present designated by the above name, represents the third stage of what is known as Bright's Disease. 

Water in cases of one dozen half-callon bottles, 85 per case, at the Springs, Springs pamphlet sent to an¥ 
addrese, FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 

THOMAS EF. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LI'HIA SPRINGS, ” VIRGINIA 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION IW THE PRICE OF One Ounce bottles reduced from 15 por p+ pena 


i cctaraeienendeemnneennenssennanenmatiamedammttitmianoraeemameenaal bottles reduced from 26 
VAS EI i Ni E Five qusntatinasadusthanthouantediaain 
The public must. not accept any but original goods 
bottled by us, as the imitations are worth 


oo ge) Chesebrough Manufacturing Go., New York. 


The New Indestructible and 
- Imperishable Decoration 
—~ WALLS AND 
CEILINGS, 
FURNITURE AND 
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WAINSOCOTING IN LINCRUSTA-WALTOR, 


THE I DI igh order of artim Walt :-] AF refinement emont of all iL periie f erets 
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nase ceptiomical” BUILD: bet, CONT the ently decorated af once, Lincrusta-Wait 
tee y moisture, and one cars ow in general use tn ublic Buildt and Private o- 


throurtont the Cette Bree States. of, the peor yor ee ecorators, Furniture, Wall Paper and pays 
FR. BECKS CO., Manufacturers of Fine Wall Papers, Cor. 29th St. and 7th Ave, N.Y. 


The only Manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton in the United States, 
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THE CELEBRATED GETTYSBURG CHAIR, 
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Farm ani Garten, 


ieultural Kditor wilt be yiad Wo recewe any 
practical kinta, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecially interested } 





A SPRING SUGGESTION. 


BY ADA MARIE PEOK. 








Tue Spring winds seem pervaded with a sub- 
tle element that causes unrest or lassitude, ac- 
cording to the temperament, and begets either 
a desire to achieve something, to go somewhere, 
or a lapse into a retrospective, dreamy state of 
inertia. 

“Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages,” 
Butas the majority of womankind cannot, like 
the Palmers, *‘ seken strange strondes,” and, how- 
ever valiantly stirs their blood, are prescribed, 
except in great emergencies, from deeds of 
** derring do,” there remains little vent for their 
restlessness, except it be turning everything up- 
side down in housecleaning. Unless, like the 
lilies of the field, ‘they toil not neither do they 
spin.” Then they retire into a state of morbid 
melancholy, ‘‘ remembering happier Springs” ; 
else plunge madly into after-Lenten gayeties. 

But if every woman who suffers from restless- 
ness, ennui, lassitude and loss of appetite, would 
set about the out-door cultivation of flowers, 
according to her time and strength, there would 
be a surprising brightening of spirits and less- 
ening of doctors’ bills. There is no nerve and 
lung tonic like fresh earth. Not a handful of it, 
brought in a fancy basket by the gardener, but 
a good-sized bed, in which the physical and men- 
tal health-seeker shall work with trowel and 
spade, Protected with sun hat and garden 
gloves, and a piece of rubber cloth upon which 
to kneel, if afraid of dampness, the fair garden- 
er is en rapport with Mother Earth, and can 
coax from her her prettiest secrets and choicest 
treasures. And the preliminary process of get- 
ting the beds ready for seeds or plants is not 
without its interest to the close observer. There 
are the curious travels of the earth worms, bent 
upon their uceful mission of making the ground 
pliable and well-ventilated. If you are not too 
squeamish, it will interest you to watch them; 
and perhaps you will think of the fitness of their 
pretty, sc.entific name, meaning ‘‘I inhabit the 
earth.”” Then there are such bits of color flash- 
ing along—gay scarlet spiders, and silver and 
wreen, and bronze and gold beetles ; and you are 
pretty sure to come across the pupa of a sphinx 
moth, But sis earth’s floral treasures we seek, 
and most beneficent she is; fora little sprink- 
ling of brown seeds she returns us a largess of 
beauty. 

The site for the flower garden for annuals 
should be chosen in rich soil, or should be arti- 
ficially enriched ; for our growing seasons are 80 
short that every impetus should be given the 
plants, A plot two rods square is not too much 
of an undertaking for an amateur, and gives 
plenty of room for those annuals which are easy 
of cultivation, It will be necessary, perhaps, to 
call upon @ workman to fit the ground and lay 
out the beds after a diagram, and occasionally 
to hoe the paths; but that done, the sowing of 
seeds and transplanting from the hot-bed and 
subsequent weeding can easily be done by the 
amateur gardener in the cool of the morning 
avd evening, without much fatigue. 

The ground once prepared, the diagram is, of 
course, according to the worker’s fancy, sym- 
metrical ; or she can make the garden like a vast 
block of “crazy patchwork.” After various 
experiments, I liked having a well-brushed he ige 
of sweet peas on the west and north sides, and 
at the corner a tall stake with cross-pieces, on 
which morning-glories were trained. In the 
middle of the garden there was a round bed, 


bordered with euphorbia and amaranthus, and | 


in the center of it a gigantic ricinus. This, in 
turn, was separated from four triungular beas 
by a walk; and in the triangular beds there 
were caladiums, cannas and other foliage plants. 
The south side was occupied by a long bed, out- 
side of which was a hedge of Marvel of Peru. 
The dark green and variegated foliaged sorts, 
alternated and planted two feet apart, make a 
gay and compact low hedge, At the lower end 
of the long bed, where they would not obscure 
the view, I placed double hollyhocks, grown 
from seed the previous year, and, at the upper 
end, daturas, grown from seed planted in the 
hot-bed that season. Daturas blossom freely, 
have a delicious fragrance and latge but delicate 
flower; and, as the roots can be wintered 1n the 
cellar, with dahlias, and improve the next Sum- 
mer, they are worthy of more general cultiva- 
tion. To return to the garden, There was also 
a long’ bed on the north side, seperated from the 
hedge of peas by a walk, and devoted to Autumn 
flowering plants and bulbs—dablias, asters and 
adonis autumnalis, which is charming for table 
decoration, The east side was the entrance from 
the main garden walk to the various walks in 
my garden ; and the intermediate space between 
the triangular beds and the long ones was filled 
with square snd oblong beds, according to fan- 


cy. Bnt,be sure and-bave the walks wide 








enough ; else the flowers will run together and 
present a disorderly appearance. 

A bed devoted to monthly roses will; best of 
all, repay its care. And for constant bloom the 
variety of calendula, known as Meteor, cannot 
be too well recommended. Although its pun- 
gent odor may be disagreeable to some tastes, it 
is so easily grown, so showy in. the garden, and 
so useful for bouquet-making, that it should be 
cultivated. Combimed with scarlet phiox, it can 
be used for room decoration most effectively. 

Among the annuals easiest of cultivation are 
asters, phlox, petunias, zinnias, verbenas, an- 
tirrhinums, ageratuins, candytaft, balsams, 
mignonette, etc. But the successful amateur 
will not long be content without trying her 
skill with the more difficult sorts; and will 
find that many expensive plants can be grown 
in quantities from the seed with a little extra 
trouble. Last year, from a paper of Hybrid 
Grandiflora clematis seed, costing twenty cents, 
I secured seventy healthy plants. Geraniums 
for bedding purposes can be grown readily from 
seed; will blossom the first Summer, and, if 
lifted from the ground into boxes and wintered 
in a cool, dark.cellar, will make a fine show the 
next season, Heliotrope can be grown in the 
same manner, 

Your plot prepared, seeds selected and sowed, 
the hardy sorts in the beds, the tenderer ina 
hot-bed, which is easily made, at a trifling ex- 
pense, then, as Gray wrote rather enviously to 
a friend ; ‘* You have a garden of your own, and 
you plant and transplant, and are dirty and 
amused,” But never mind the dirt. It is, after 
all, only Mother Earth in a clinging form, and 
will wash off easily, and leave you as élean as 
the “‘ lilies of the field,” who neither plant nor 
transplant. 

It will not be long before your plants, if the 
season is at all favorable and you have done 
your duty by them, will begin to grow, and 
then to blossom. Very soon you will feel an air 
of proprietorship, and as if you had achieved 
something, and will begin to talk about ‘‘my 
garden,” and will find that your footsteps will 
tend that way morning and night. Then will 
come the pleasure uf having plenty of flowers 
for house decoration, and, above all, to carry 
to the sick and to your friends who do not culti- 
vate them. 

Especially to the country-woman is the culti- 
vation of flowers a boom. By it what Thackeray 
calls the ‘‘melancholy” of country life, “like 
the time of a long ballad, aud its harmony, 
grave and gentle, sad and tender,” is relieved. 
For the country-woman cannot, in her hours of 
leisure, always find it convenient to go to town; 
and when her village or city sisters would saun- 
ter past shop windows, she, instead, gocs into her 
flower garden, where she, too, sees new fashions, 
wondrous tints and gay demoiselles—‘' Sweet 
peas on tiptoe for a flight,” “ ardent marigolds” 
and all the fragrant sisterhood, She also meets 
many on her promenade—gay butterflies, hum- 
ming-birds, honey and humble bees; and, from 
watching them indifferently, comes to have the 
liveliest interest in their habits, and adds to her 
love of flowers that of natural history, and can 
then defy all the “melancholy” in Christen- 
dom. 

The cultivation of flowers begets a love of lit- 
erature. You find yourself thinking of the poet’s 
love of them, and look up favorite passages. 
You think of the rose pleasances tended by the 
fair ladies of the olden time, and of Pope’s 
famous garden, and of Cuwley, who said: “I 
never had any other desire so strong, and so like 
to covetousness, as that one which I have had al- 
ways, that I might be master at last of a small 
house and LARGE GARDEN.” Then there was 
Evelyn’s garden, and the notable one of the 
Countess of Bedford. 

But your roses will not be thornless, nor your 
Paradise without its serpent. You will meet 
with obstacles enough to give zest to your pur- 
suit. There will be bugs to devour your aster 
leaves, and bugs whose mission seems to be to 
exterminate petunias and sweet alyssum, and 
rank weeds thrusting themselves everywhere. 
But lime and hedlebore and patience will con- 
quer, Then, the flower garden of annuals an ac- 
complished fact, you will be likely to turn your 
thoughts to rearranging the neglected perennials, 
to the cultivation of many of the wild flowers, 
and to the establishment of afern bed. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


POTATO CULTURE. 


Tue very best soils for potato raising are those 
varying between a sandy and aclay loam, al- 
though they can be raised, of course, with more 
or less profit on lighter ones, or on heavy under- 
drained land. Bat do not risk them on heavy land, 
chat is not underdrained, as you may lose more 
than the cost of drainingin a single year, The 
most of my land is @ rather heavy loam ; butsome 
of it is most too sandy or gravelly, and some too 
heavy. The latter places are underdrained with 
tiles. But I find that, ina very wet season, as 
the past has been, even then potatoes will rot 
some on heavy soil. In a dry,season, how- 
ever, they do extra well in such places. On the 





‘that is not quite heayy enough to need tile drain- 
ing. 

Ido not think there is anything gained by Fall 
plowing land designed for this crop. A few 
grubs may be destroyed, and if the soil is very 
heavy and lumpy, the frost may pulverize it a 
little more than it otherwise would; but such 
soils are not profitable ones to plant potatoes in 
anyway. [have found it just about as much 
work, particularly on sod ground, to loosen up 
and pulverize the soil five or six inches deep in 
the Spring, where it had been Fall plowed, as it 
would have been to have plowed it and pulver- 
ized it both in theSpring ; and I do not think the 
benefits were enough to pay for the Fall plowing. 
Better let the plow be in the barn till the soil is 
in good condition to work in the Spring, and 
then rush it with all your might, Work the 
ground down fine, soon after it is turned over, 
before it has time to dry out. It will work easier 
and better then than ever again, particularly if 
there should be drying winds and norain. It 
is not necessary to work potato ground before 
planting as fine and firm as you would land for 
wheat, because you can (and ought tokeep the 
weeds down and crust broken) do a good deal of 
the working and pulverizing after the crop is 
planted and before itcomes up so you can fee 
the rows to cultivate. A favorite way with me 
to prepare the ground for potatoes is to attach 
four horses toa Thomas harrow, puta plank 
across, anid geton and ride. This sinks the teeth 
into the woodwork and does a large amount of 
pulverizing, at the rate of two acres an hour. 
All my potato ground was prepared in this way 
last year. It is done soon after plowing, before 
the soil becomes dry and hard. A heavy roller 
is then passed over the ground, and it is ready 
for marking. 

If there is danger of rain, do not roll any faster 
than you mark and plant, as the loose, harrowed 
surface will dry off quicker than the rolled one, 
in case of heavy rain, so you can go on with 
yvur planting sooner. If there are any hard 
spots that this much working does not bring 
down quite fine enough, go over them crosswise 
with the Acme harrow, and then roll again. 

How deep shall we plant? A deep soil, deeply 
plowed, is, undoubtedly best for potato growing ; 
but this deepening shouid be done very gradually, 
say an inch once in two or three years, until you 
get your soil as deep as you can turn over with 
a plow. My best Jots are now plowed fully nine 
inches deep. 

On my land I should not expect any good re- 
sults from subsoil plowing ; but on uuderdrained 
clay soil it would probably pay. At any rate, I 
would advise parties raising potatoes on such soi} 
to experiment ia subsoiling. 

In the last Farmer “Ike” wants to know 
how much corn (70 lbs, to the bushel) such land 
a8 my potatoes grew on last year, would produce 
in a good season ? And would there be room in 

the same field to shock it ? Ihave quit raising 
corn for the past few years, How much Ike's 
last question had to do with my quitting the 
businesa I will leave the reader wo guess. On my 
farm, land which will produce 200 bushels of 
potatoes per acre will bring about 75 bushels of 
corn (70 lbs, to the bushel) and 85 of wheat, the 
season to be about equally favorable for each crop. 
When the land is made rich enough to bring, in 
a very favorable season, 250 to 800 bushels of 
potatoes, one would expect, in the same propor- 
tion, from 94 to 112 bushels of corn, and from 44 
to 52 bushels of wheat, if the. season was alike 
favorable for these crops. The corn yield might 
possibly be realized, if as good treatment was 
given it as it took to raise the big potato crop; 
but the wheat yield would very seldom be ob- 
tained, as the crop would fall down before ripen- 
ing and not fill well enough to bring that much 
even though the land was rich enough and the 
season favorable, 

I have always had the best returns from using 
rotten manure, or compost rotted in such a way 


gredients from leaching or evaporation, and apply. 
ing itin the Fall, If it is sod ground, no more 
need be done to it than to spread it evenly with 
& manure-spreader and \et it lie till Spring. [If it 
is spread by hand, it will be well to harrow or 
brush it until the lumps are all pulverized, If it 
is spread on stubble ground, it will pay to har- 
row or cultivate it into the soil, as there is more 


ground, The rains and melting snows of six 
months will work this manure into the surface 
soil in the best possible manner. Then, when 
you plow in the Spring you put this rich soil and 


down where it is cool and moist, Ihave not had 
as good results from the application of fresh 


course, on after crops. If potatoes are to follow 





average I get the most satisfactory crops on soil 


as to lose as little as possible of the valuable in__ 


danger of washing on stubble than on sod Full instructions iven, 8 ineaperioneed. ne 


tinely-pulverized manure down where the potato 
roots want their food. Some crops, like corn 
and squashes and other vines, want the manure 
just beneath the surface ; but potatoes want it 


manure in Winter or Spring ; in a dry season it 
has even seemed to be # posivive damage to the 
potato crop, although showing gvod effects, of 


corn, an excellent way would be to draw the 
manure out fresh during the Winter, and apply 
freely and plow under for the corn. The ma- 
hure will be in just the right shape for potatoes 
the next year, and will have, done, also, some 


put on grass, to be followed the second year by 
potatoes, only the straw and litter would rake up 
in the hay more or Jess, If muck or sawdust 
was used for bedding and absorbent, this would 
do nicely, I would never bother to put manure 
in the hill and drillin field culture ;it takes a 
good deal of time in the busy season of the year, 
and is no better than to apply it broadcast and 
finely pulverized in the Fall. the roots will sure- 
ly find it, as before the tops are near y full grown, 
if you will wash out a plant in mellow ground, 
you will find little rootlets in every square inch 
of soil, searching for food, And it is better that 
they should find their food widely and deeply 
scattered, as then, ip case of drought, they are in 
better shape to get all the moisture there is in 
the soil. 

Last Spring I decided to test the matter as to 
whether it would pay me to buy commercial fer- 
tilizers for the potato crop, 8. C. rock phos- 
phate, pure ground bone, and Mapes’s potato 
manure (a so-called complete manure for pota- 
408) were used, Experiments were made in 
three different lots, on strips 50 to 60 rods Jong, 
using at the rate of from 600 to 1,000 lbs. per acre 
Great care waa used in the measuring, weighing, 
etc., that the experiment might be accurate. I 
will not take space to give full details, but will 
simply say no benefit was derived from any of 
them. ‘There were slight variations in yield, but 
no greater than could be accounted for by the 
natural variations of soils. The ground is marked 
and will be watched another season, however. 
The experimental rows, in one case, ran across & 
piece of rather poor land that had never been 


manured and where the yield was much below 
the average. Here I thought surely I should see 
good results, but was disappointed. 

There is one point connected with these experi- 
ments that bothers me. Rotten stable manure 
will increase the yield every time, even when the 
and is already quite rich, Now why will not at 
complete manure, containing all the in ents 
of stable manure, do the same? Why did it not 
show some effect on poor land? Rotten manure 
would have done so. 

I confess I am stum and shall let commer- 
cial manures wisely alone for the present. 

I hope, however, that ao one will think that it 
does not-pay me to use them on my farm ; there- 

fore it will not pay them. The lesson they had 
better learn from -" experience is to experiment 
carefully in a small way, and not invest largely 
until they know they will pay on their soils. 
Some Eastern farmers write me they have made 
money a using them.—T. B. Terry, in ‘‘Ohio 
Farm 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, | 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 
Dr. T. H. Newxanp, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“T have used it in diseases of the urinary 
organs, such as gravel, and particularly sper- 
matorrhea, with very good results, and think it 
a very valuable remedy in those diseases. 
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ALESMEN WANTED! 


To canvases for the sale of Grapes, Roses ana 
other Nursery Stock, Steady employment 
entesd, SALARY AND Expenses Pato! Apply at 


Cuan Brornenrs, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Refer to this Paper.) 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER po . 


Now York Office, 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
¢@~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 
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MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
choice Greenhouse and Bedding Plan Orghids, 
Hoses, Fry T Shrubs and Vegetable Plants 
owe and Vegetable Seeds, mailed to all applicants 


Wm. C. WILSON, 


Greenhouses: Astoria, Long Island; or, City Store, 45 
est 4th Street, New York. 
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CAYUGA LAND PLASTER. 
The Cheapest Fertilizer! Read what is said of it! 


“ Plaster, with the least expense, produges the heaviest crops.”"—H, Caren, late U. 8, Vom'r Agriculture. 

“ Gypsum is the saliva and gastric juice of plants.”"—Hzpwiae. 

“ Has fully proved one of the best and cheapest commercial fertilizers known to mankind.”—Horaocr GREELEY, 
“ Fifty cents’ worth gave increase of oveg ten bushels wheat per acre,”—U. 8. Agric'l Report, 1862, page 85, 

“ Have never known a poor farm on whith plaster has been freely used."”—Lxkv1 OBERHOLTZER, 

“ Cayuga Plaster contains an appreciable 





phate of lime, which proportionately increases its 


“ The result of a series of experiments in the use of Cayuga Plaster on Potatoes has been unexpectedly 
favorable, In the most carefully conducted experiment increase was 38 per cent,""—Jouw J. THomas. 


Sold in car-loads only, Send for PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S MEMORANDUM BOOK—Free. 
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